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PREFACE 


I HAVE endeavoured in this book to make use of the fresh 
and recent labours of applied Archzology. The school of 
which Alfred Jeremias is the distinguished and perhaps best- 
known representative has, notwithstanding its eccentricities, 
much that is solid and permanent to teach us. I have found 
the facts of the O.T. answer to the touch. Like the old 
Eastern World, Israel was from the first, and from the 
forefathers, educated and cultivated in a far greater degree 
than it is sometimes customary to suppose. 

A necessarily brief, but, it is believed, adequate account is 
given of the course of criticism in Germany down to its latest 
utterances, sine ira et sine studio partium. 

Use has been made throughout of the latest authorities, as 
of the earlier. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the contents of the 
several books, It will be found, it is hoped, by the student, 
that the frequently subtle historical or other connections tend 
to substantiate the literary tradition of a civilised nation, 
rather than to cast doubt on it. In laying critical emphasis 
on the contents of the books, Professor Strack of Berlin has 
led the way. 
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use in Samuel, Kings, and Jeremiah of articles which I contributed 


Zo Murray’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary.) 


1 Jt is suggested that the position of these two books is due to their 
later inclusion in the book of the five Megilloth. Their ancierit positions 
may have been where the LX X. puts them—Ruth after Judges, Lamenta- 


tions after Jeremiah. 


ERRATA 


Page 14, line 15, for ‘ Dobshiitz’ read ‘ Dobschiitz.’ 


106, line 10, for ‘Samuel tent’ read ‘Samuel text.’ 

122, lines 7 and 8, for ‘verse, i. 2. most probably’ read ‘ verse, 
and most probably.’ 

123, line 1, for ‘These were’ vead ‘ They were.’ 

144, line 2, for ‘the mountains of the Lord’s house’ read 
‘the mountain of the Lord’s house.’ 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


CHAPTER I 


OF CRITICISM IN GENERAL AND OF 
“INTRODUCTION” IN PARTICULAR 


CRITICISM is an exercise of the reason, It has two aims, It 
seeks to register an accurate observation of the facts, and it 
desires to draw sound inferences from this accurate observa- 
tion. In so doing, its incidental object is to sift the true from 
the false. To exercise one’s reason in this way is the com- 
mand of the Old Testament, and the command is renewed 
and expanded in the New. “Thou shalt love Jehovah thy 
God with all thy mind,”! is the commandment of the O.T. 
A “renewal of the understanding,” a sharpening of the 
spiritual and mental faculty of correct observation, is the 
blessing of the New. 

The early Christians felt sure that the distinctive appeal of 
their holy religion was to the purified understanding, though 
perhaps in some respects we of to-day are better able to 
justify the appeal.? 

1 Deut. vi. 5. The LXX. (B. MS.) rendering of ‘‘mind” for heart 
is endorsed in the N.T. (Luke x. 27; Mark xii. 30; Matt. xxii. 37). 
The Hebrew psychology did not use “heart” for mere feeling. The 
heart was the secret workshop of thought and feeling alike, and these 
two ie neither separated nor opposed. See Becks’ Biblical Psychology, 
p- I 


18. 
2 Illingworth, Reason and Revelation, pp. 1, 2 et seq. 
A 


ces 
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Criticism, therefore, is not a thing to be looked askance at by 
religious people. It is part of the necessary warfare of the 
educated mind. 

2. And it is important to bear in mind that, as a fact, and 
as applied to the O.T., there may be three kinds of criticism. 
The first kind may be openly based upon the foregone 
conclusion that any work or word of the living God which is 
redemptive, or from beyond, or in any way different from our 
present experience, is impossible! It is something which at 
least the modern man finds himself unable to believe. 
Accordingly, this kind of criticism has applied the apparatus 
of real and sometimes important learning to the task of 
accounting for the Hebrew literature on purely natural 
principles. The second kind of criticism may be greatly 
influenced by the erudition of the first kind. And it may 
seek to combine the idea of Revelation, and even of some 
sort of redemptive activity, with criticism whose very raison 
@étre was to destroy them. This kind of criticism, from its 
prepossessions, will tend to trim away much that is distinctive 
in the Hebrew literature, though not to deny it altogether. 
The third kind of criticism, with an open mind for light, may 
seek to bring out the testimony of the O.T. to itself and its 
relation to other ancient ideas and literature that have come 
down to us. In fact, it may regard the O.T. as generally 
trustworthy.” 

The undoubted power for good exerted upon men and 
nations by the O.T. seems to set this third kind of criticism 
in a favourable position, 

For it is to take a poor view of human nature and of 
Divine providence to think that what is a completely good 


i “The principal element of the O.T. narratives is legend.”—Kuenen, 
Religion of Israel, i. p. 22. ‘‘ For the modern historian it is no longer 
a matter of question that Genesis is legendary.”—Gunkel, Genesis, 

ee Vill 

2 “Criticism in the hands of Christian scholars does not banish or 
destroy the inspiration of the O.T.: it presupposes it.’’—Driver’s Zyztro- 
duction, p. xix. I have no ‘theory of inspiration,’ but Iam unable to 
associate it with what is lacking in that honesty and trustworthiness which 
we attribute to serious writers on any subject. 
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influence in the main can be based on less than truth. It 
is a good and growing custom to approach all writings that 
have influenced mankind with a desire to find the truth that 
lies at the bottom of the influence and to treat it with respect. 
The O.T. has a claim upon us higher than all others. For 
from it, and specially from its earlier parts, Englishmen have 
learned and will learn true views of God, of the world, of 
sin, of the dignity of manhood, of a Justice which has no 
respect of persons, of courage, and of family life. The 
influence is deep and strong. 

Now, as the opinion that nothing of which our present ex- 
perience has no example is or has been possible, has had the 
strongest and at the same time the most imperceptible effect 
upon the treatment all along the line of the problems of the 
O.T., this opinion must be very briefly faced. The negative 
position is well put in Matthew Arnold’s interesting and 
useful but sometimes singularly unfair book, Literature and 
Dogma.+ ‘We are,” he says, ‘‘to recognise the growing 
discredit befalling miracles and the supernatural. That 
miracles have fallen into discredit, and that they have fallen 
into discredit justly and necessarily and through the very 
same natural and salutary process which had previously ex- 
tinguished our belief in witchcraft, is to be frankly admitted. 
Miracles have to go the same way as clericalism and tradition.” 
Is this true? I could wish indeed that a sense of the literary 
beauty and poetry of the O.T. had a stronger hold on every 
man’s consciousness. But to make its religious value a mere 
question of taste is to deal treacherously with insistent facts of 
human nature. The great, unique, and distinguishing feature 
of the O.T. in all its parts is a sense of the “ living God.” 
And God is living, because He both can act and speak, and 
does act and speak. This is our only conception of a living 
Personality, The unique view of the O.T., further, is that 
nature is entirely subject to laws which are exultantly stated 
‘‘cannot be broken.” No modern writing is fuller of this 
great idea than the O.T. is. Nature keeps her laws, the 


1 Pp. 19, 21, Popular Edition. Much to the same effect runs a well- 
known passage in Lecky’s History of Rationalism, 
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prophets hint, better than men do theirs. But nature is not 
regarded as it is in much modern mythology—as a machine 
outside the control of the maker and engineer, without 
purpose, without destiny, nothing but matter and force. 
Wonder and power are in creation, whatever its process, 
Deliverance, help, and redemption are not esthetic phrases. 
Wonder and power are essential elements in any faith and 
hope and love, Wonder and power are in “‘ the new heavens 
and new earth” which Christians continue to expect. The 
living God of Genesis is in the law (Gen. viii. 22), and in 
the ordinary providence (Gen. xxxix. to the end), as much as 
in the “signs ” which enable prophets and people alike to see 
His presence in history. The fact that we have justly and 
necessarily escaped from medizeval notions, and the fact that, 
according to the law of this dispensation, we walk by faith and 
not by appearance, in no way shakes the credit of the super- 
natural, when good reasons are shown for it. Faith has 
always had a supernatural basis. We are not in an iron-bound 
universe, but in a universe permeated by the action and speech 
of the Father and Creator. What is beyond can influence us. 
It is even the best part of the connotation of nature for us. 
“Whatever is intelligible and can be distinctly conceived, 
implies no contradiction and can never be proved false by any 
demonstration, argument, or abstract reasoning @ priori,” 
said Hume. “If by the term miracles we mean only extremely 
wonderful events, there can be no just ground for denying 
the possibility of their occurrence,” said Professor Huxley, 
“If God exists, it is clear that He can do wonderful things,” 
said Professor Tyndall. 

The prejudice against the extremely wonderful events which 


1 Bettex, Das Wunder, p. 31. Compare, on the whole question, Mozley, 
Bampton Lectures, 1865; Janet’s Final Causes; Ulrici’s Gott und die 
Natur. Whewell’s Bridgewater treatise has not lost its value. Professor 
Blunt, in his very suggestive book, Scriptural Coincidences, says well: “The 
spirit of miracles possesses the entire body of the Bible, and it cannot 
be cast out without rending in pieces the whole frame of the history 
itself, merely considered as history.” Professor Walther says forcibly : 
“<* A God fast bound by the laws of nature is no God. To believe in such 

God is to believe in no God.” —Harnack gepriift, p. 37. 
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the O.T. records with the utmost economy, and never with- 
out sufficient reason,’ and which are the only possible explana- 
tion of the concept of the “living God” which dominates the 
heart of it, is not scientifically grounded, It is an “idol 
of the Theatre.” It is a Will-o’-the-wisp of the semi- 
scientific fancy. It is no axiom at all, Men of the pro- 
foundest scientific attainment have not endorsed it.? 

3. And we cannot go far in the history of criticism without 
coming upon an ancient quarrel which lies at the root of 
much that is modern. 

It is quite clear that our Saviour took a profounder view of 
the older Scriptures ‘‘ which cannot be broken” than was to be 
found in the literary or even in the outlying apocalyptic schools 
of His time. It was in some respects a more critical and 
freer view; but it was in all respects a profounder. He was 
opposed to the tradition and the Rabbinism, which surrounded 
the subject with fallacy and burden, though He appears to 
have been deeply acquainted with these. After the Resurrec- 
tion His teaching was the same, but clearer and more in- 
sistent. It has infixed itself into the view of the O.T. 
which entirely pervades the New. 

It is said that our Lord spoke to the men of His time 
in the language of His time. He could not do otherwise. 
But it is not correct to hold with Gunkel that He and the 
N.T. writers spoke only the sense of their time. They were 
in many ways opposed to the sense of their time, and in more 
ways above and beyond it, But we are encouraged by Him, 
to whom the Spirit was given without measure, to take the 
profound view of the O,T. rather than the superficial. To 
Him the indisputable forward look of the old Covenant was 
based upon a rock of advancing Divine Inspiration, 

We have been told that this impetus given to the N.T. 


1 See Godet, Defence of the Christian Faith, who well states this, 
Pp. 165 e¢ seg. 

2 Tabrum’s Religious Beliefs of Scientists (Hunter and Longhurst) gives 
an instructive summary of opinions on this subject. 

3 This is not held to bar the way of true critical methods. The 
scribe instructed in the Kingdom of Heaven will bring out of his treasury 
things new as well as old. 
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went further than grammar and history vouch for, I think 
that a little favourable accuracy, which would sometimes 
differentiate the meaning from the form, would tend to show 
this old objection to be groundless.1_ But later ecclesiastical 
writers did carry the principle to excess. It became in- 
fluenced by Alexandrian speculation and allegory. And in 
the great Origen the historical became endangered by the 
mystical sense. As a reaction, there arose the grammatical 
and historical school of Antioch. Heresies sprang from 
them, but so did Chrysostom. Perhaps the inwardness of 
the quarrel may be perceived in the words of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (circa 350-428 A.D.), in which he defends the 
allegory of St. Paul (Gal. iv. 24). Theodore inveighs against 
“those who invent certain fables of their own and use the 
name of allegory for their own foolishness, and quote these 
words of St. Paul, though they themselves are ignorant how 
far his method was different from theirs; for the apostle did 
not destroy history, but uses the history of real events to his 
own purpose.” This same Theodore objected to the Jewish 
and Christian allegorising of the Song of Songs. After his 
death, he was met by the ancient, and also modern, argument 
of excommunication and anathema. 

Without question this ancient quarrel has its analogy in 
much that is modern. Any one who will read through the 
chapter headings of Luther’s Bible will see how the historical 
situation is ignored and everything applied without interval to 
Christ and His Church. We Christians will not, I hope, deny 
the reference. Later on lines of its defence will be offered. 
But sometimes the favourers of the mystical sense have found 
in it an excuse for intellectual indolence, and what has been 
labelled “‘ Rationalistic” has arisen out of a violent reaction. 
The truth is that all writings have a historical atmosphere. 
History and prophecy and psalm reveal and imply a historical 


1 Cf. Wace’s Warburton Lectures on Prophecy. 

2 The LXX. text of Lucian, one of the first of these, has been restored 
by Lagarde, and is still of interest ; see Cornill’s Bizlectung, p. 326. 

° Swete’s edition of Theodore, i. p. 73. 

* Bleek’s Linleitung, 1893, p. 482. 
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situation which, together with any available tradition, helps 
to fix their period, and at the same time gives life and 
vividness to their message. 

This principle, again, may be pressed too far. The 
historical by no means excludes either the typical or the 
eternal. Our own Lightfoot has finely said: “The incidents 
at Philippi, in their sequence not less than in their variety, 
symbolise the progress of Christianity throughout the world. 
These events, however, are symbolical as all history—more 
especially Scriptural history—is symbolical.”1! It is part of 
the deeper view of the O.T. to discern, underlying all the 
progress of history, that unsearchable ‘‘ counsel of God,” which 
fulfils itself in many parts and manners. It is, then, the task 
of criticism to ascertain the historical atmosphere and 
historical reference of a writing, without evaporating its 
further applications or its perpetual lesson or its expanding 
horizons—to lay the finger, that is, on the starting-point.? 

The adjectives ‘“ rationalistic,” ‘ conservative,” ‘‘ negative,” 
*‘ positive,” “apologetic,” ‘“‘unprejudiced,” and the like, are 
to be avoided as much as may be, They are of the nature 
of question-begging epithets, and tend to bias a simple 
judgment and to imply a subjective standard. 

4. Introduction.—The content of Introduction is nothing 
new. Its object is to gather together what will help the 
reader to answer, as far as possible, the questions by whom, 
to whom, when, and in what historical atmosphere a sacred 
writing was composed. And an interest in these things is 
very old. They are in a measure necessary to a real under- 
standing of it. But in the technical sense O,T. Introduc- 
tion is generally held to have started with Eichhorn (1780- 
83), though Simon and others led the way. He it was 
who gave the name “‘higher criticism” to that department 
of criticism which deals with the contents, the time, and the 
author, as distinguished from the “lower criticism,” which 


1 Philippians, p. 55. 

2 How illuminating historical treatment is to make hard things clear, 
is well seen in Swete’s Afocalypse ; but the continual lesson and the 
further reference are not denied. 
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deals only with the text and the MSS. This name, which 
has had a great vogue, is perhaps unhappy for the English- 
man, It has tended to invest the science it denotes with an 
air of mystery and remoteness, as though a layman would 
scarcely be competent to understand it, still less to canvass 
its conclusions. Eichhorn was a man of great learning. 
“Though the rationalistic tendencies of his writings have 
been completely overthrown, they are still acknowledged to 
contain many happy views and profound investigations,” said 
Bertheau in 1891.41 Now, in very briefly giving the history 
of Introduction, which has had its best fruit in German 
soil, I do not in the least wish to deny the great advantage 
that these learned discussions have conferred. But in so 
important a subject, it is necessary to point out for a correct 
judgment and orientation, that along the line—which in certain 
circles is held to be the only scientific line of advancing and 
victorious scholarship, it is an abuse of terms to call the 
investigation unprejudiced. There are certain turning-points 
in the history of these hundred years. To briefly sketch 
them will be all that is possible. Eichhorn himself would be 
considered to-day, in general, ‘‘ conservative”; but when he 
met with wonderful things in the O.T., he saved the credit 
of the writer, as he wished to do, by attributing it to harm- 
less exaggeration.2 He adopted a suggestion of a French 
doctor named Astruc, that Moses had made use of two 
memoires, distinguished by the preferential use of the 
Divine names Jehovah or Elohim, in the composition of 
Genesis. Eichhorn added three or four interpolated passages 
to these two. But he did not proceed further than Genesis, 
Ilgen discovered a second Elohistic writer at and after 
Gen, xx.—a discovery sometimes credited to Hupfeld. I 
do not quite see where the great ingenuity of this dis- 
covery arises; for clearly the first part of Genesis is shorter 
and less picturesque than the second, With Vater (1805— 
1826), Genesis fell into thirty-nine fragments. De Wette, 


1 Schaff-Herzog, art. ‘‘ Eichhorn.” 
2 See Urquhart’s Luspiration and Accuracy of the Holy Scriptures, 
pp. 210, 211. 
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who had much respect for Vater, instituted the second 
stadium of this process. It was to him “at least doubtful 
to a cultivated mind that such miracles as are recorded 
actually took place.” But he decisively refused Eichhorn’s 
theory of harmless exaggeration. He preferred to postdate 
the writings till the time when, “in the popular legend there 
came an ideal-poetic element, and mingled itself with the 
real historical elements.”4 With De Wette, every prophecy 
was “‘fictitious, throwing back into ancient history the 
prophecy of later events, and circumstances,”? The Penta- 
teuch was full of contradictions. This is the bedrock of 
the proof offered for the postdating of Hebrew documents.® 
And to argue, as many do, that the late date of the documents 
proves their non-historic character is to argue in a circle. 

But Vater was not content with the conclusions reached. 
‘For hundreds of years,” he said, “science, fairly safe and 
satisfied with itself, rested upon the undermined ground of 
tradition, itself an old weather-beaten shanty. ‘Then broke 
in the floodtide of doubt,4 and the rotten structure fell to 
pieces, and drifted hither and thither on the waves. Since 
then people have been minded to build a strong and splendid 
house of stone in its place, The material accumulates ; the 
stone is cut; apparatus and cement procured and ready, 
But for the building, conception and strength are as yet 
wanting. For the best that has been done up till now— 
they call it Historico-critical Introduction—is not the house 
itself, but primarily the taking stock of the preparatory work 
done in the mason’s hut and workshop.” (Dive Lit, des Alt, 
Test., Wildeboer, pp. 5, 6.) I draw attention in this striking 
and instructive passage to the prejudice, with which the time 
when master builders were shaping by the O.T. the destinies 
of nations, is pictured. 

The atomic theory therefore did not account for the 
unity and freshness—i.e, the personal factor of the O.T. It 


1 De Wette, Zxtroduction, Il. pp. 36, 39, 1843. 2 [bid. p. 50. 

3 Quite clearly what starts the postdating of J. E. D. and P. is De 
Wette’s view. The argument of historical inconsistency is secondary and 
complementary. See p. 65 of this book. 4 Note the word. 
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was in these circumstances that the real philological genius 
and poetic fancy of Ewald (1843-75) came to the rescue, 
For all his overweening self-confidence, we love him still. 
He clothed his five narratives with flesh and blood. He 
strove to raise a stately house of beauty, where there was 
but a desolation, and the beauty still remains. But alas! 
in his five narrators, as he delineated them, no man believes 
any more. And it was a clear perversion, when he made the 
“« stiff-necked” Hebrew nation successful in “the quest of 
true religion,” a quest engaged in by every other nation 
though ¢hey failed. 

It was in 1866, about six years after the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, and when the furore of Darwinism 
in Germany was at its height,! that Graf revived the almost 
unnoticed theory of Reuss, thirty years before, ‘The position 
of Reuss, briefly stated, was “the prophets older than the 
law, and the Psalms later than both.”2 The decisive answer, 
Graf said, to the question when the law was complete lies in 
the view we take of the law itself: ‘ whether we regard it, 
following nature and analogy, as a fruitful seed of organic 
development, or as something from the first complete and 
giving the foundation of that further development.” To 
indicate the origin of every part and every verse to the least 
detail, as Ewald or Knobel had attempted to do, had never 
attained a thoroughly satisfactory and convincing method. 
Keil’s objection that the fragmentary hypothesis in its dis- 
crimination of language and style only moved in a vicious 
circle, was well grounded, so Graf said, because the standard 
of judgment was too subjective.8 So Graf introduced a new 
principle to supply the objective standard—the principle of 
evolution, The attempt is, and will remain, in the highest 
degree interesting ; but it was an endeavour to mould to an 
ingenious theory rather than to clear the facts. It is just 
possible that there are more things in the O,T. than Graf 


? Now Fleischmann (1903, Prof. of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
at Erlangen) attacks in turn Darwinism as a ‘ legend,” with notable” 
success. 2 Wellhausen’s Prolegomena, p. 4. 

% Die Geschichtlichen Biicher des A. T., pp. 1-4. 
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found, for he was not looking for them. Yet Graf was a 
patient and accurate student; his work is free from offensive 
and irreverent suggestion; and his investigations are of real 
value. His facts possibly yield to a simpler explanation than 
he gave; from some of his premises his conclusions do not 
follow; and it would be difficult to defend him from some 
exaggeration on his own showing. Wellhausen (1876-99) 
added little. He gives a naive account of his conversion, 
Proceeding from the study of Saul and David, Elijah and 
Ahab, Amos and Isaiah, which was attractive to him, he 
found “the law intruded itself uneasily, like a ghost that 
makes a noise indeed, but really effects nothing.” ‘ Almost 
without knowing Graf’s reasons for his hypothesis, I was pre- 
pared to accept it.”1 Wellhausen corrected Graf’s impossible 
view that Ezekiel was the author of H., the law of holiness. 
He made the history, which Graf left, follow the legislation 
into the latest times of Israel. It is not Israel that science 
has to account for, but only Judaism. We discover in Well- 
hausen the same familiar features which Graf gave us with 
greater restraint and reasonableness. ‘There is the same criti- 
cism of the “old leaven of the mechanical separation of 
sources,” the same “ pure fiction” of the Tabernacle, greater 
assurance, more free use of the critical knife, the same attack 
upon the Chronicler. J., E., P., D. are clothed with historical 
character.2. The history of Israel’s worship, on the contrary, 
is “rude and colourless—a fault due to the materials.” 3 
Jehovah rose from the same national and ethical level as 
Chemosh, Baal, or Molech. He was, says one, “the storm 
god of Sinai.” 

But the atomic theory, though abandoned for a better, 
has not spent its force. There is the same passion for 
dividing and subdividing everywhere. There is the same 
finding of endless contradictions. The thing has been over- 
done. One wonders how those men or schools of genius, 


1 Prolegomena, p. 3: 2 bid. p. 295. 3 (bid. p. 13. 

4 One has said of a different subject : ‘‘The Germans were encouraged 
in their old mania for splitting up a document into fragments, and nothing 
was left of poor Homer but shreds and patches.” 
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arising in periods upon which historical genius has left no 
other mark, were able to construct such dramatic unities, tell 
stories “the most beautiful upon earth” (Gunkel), and rise 
to such a consistent height of Divine sublimity, out of such 
unpromising materials. The strong and stately house of 
stone is still unbuilt. There is a too constant implication of 
fraud worked into the cement to give it the quality of stability. - 
The Hebrew historians were men of conspicuous and even 
painful honesty. If the prophets “destroyed old Israel” 
(Wellhausen), they knew what they were doing ; and they repre- 
sent the matter so differently, that you cannot clear them of 
conscious deceit. The house itself has the aspect of historic 
unreality. If no document or remains of Israel has escaped a 
revolutionary post-captivity redaction from a Judaistic stand- 
point (Wildeboer), we have a historic situation without parallel. 
In the result, the air is filled with wild suppositions, which admit 
of no correction, because the standard is subjective.t 

Some Christian scholars have had the courage to give us a 
map of the country, after the battle, which they consider 
decisive, is over.2 The idyls of ancient life and ancient 
romance, which taught our childhood the fear and providence 
of God, are gone, as far as personal reality is concerned. 
The master-minds of Israel are lost in mist. The legislation, 
which planted a sense of holiness among a “stiff-necked” 
people, has parted with its force. 

In the midst of smoking ruins stands here and there a 
landmark. These landmarks, more or less, as subjective 
fancy allows, are mostly fine poetic pieces, implying still more 
than is allowed to them. 

Of one of these sketch maps of the present position, the 
author, an able Christian scholar, expresses a slight and 
passing hesitancy. ‘I know well,” says Wildeboer, “that 
there are theologians who will call such a work as mine 


1 The hypothesis has, however, become an orthodoxy. Kittel’s noble 
recent book (Dze alt. Wissenschaft, p. 60) gives the date of J. and E. 
as absolute. Graf himself (p. 111) says only there are ‘‘some, if also 
few, indications” of this date, and they are very faint. Gunkel (Genesis, 
p. Ixxxviii., 1910) asserts the question of their date to be ‘‘ extraordinarily 
difficult.”’ 2 #.g. Cornill, Wildeboer, Kautzsch. 
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precipitate and premature. There are always censorious 
persons to be found, who often do not themselves investigate, 
but who are ready at all times to declare that one or other of 
the results of criticism are still far from steadfast.” 

But Wildeboer is scarcely fair to the “ censorious persons.” 
Among them are scholars of eminence and quiet thinkers of 
worth, I hold no brief for Hengstenberg, but he was, as 
Wildeboer allows, a scholar whose determinations still have 
weight. Keil was a masterly commentator, Bachmann was 
an accomplished scholar. Gasser is a quiet and well-read 
man, unconvinced. W. Moller was once a disciple of 
Wellhausen, but he is so no longer. From the side of 
careful exegesis he considers the theory untenable. Oettli is 
scarcely a good and docile exponent of it. Dillmann’s 
massive learning has still to be reckoned with. Though he 
goes far in analysis, he often differs in principle. Franz 
Delitzsch took to analysing in his old age with manifest dis- 
comfort and a sense of failure, but he never analysed to suit 
the good Wellhausenian. Klostermann stood out, excom- 
municate. Bleek had to be altered to agree, and then 
altered back again. Strack, who has unconsciously come 
back in a way to the fragmentary period of the sources, gives 
strong reasons for the historic and inspired character of 
Genesis, and the pre-exilic date of P. Kohler has presented 
weighty arguments against the theory. The learned Konig is 
scarcely a patient disciple of the new school. Baentsch con- 
sidered that new facts made a considerable reconstruction of 
the orthodox theory necessary (Monotheismus, p. 108). Gunkel 
thinks that ‘criticism, if it is to remain sound, must take a 
long, backward step ” (Gen. Ixxxviii).!. Kittel has recently told 
us (Die alt. Wissen. p. 57) that ‘“ Wellhausen’s theory of the 
Pentateuch, because of new facts, has not shown itself tenable.” ? 

1 He holds that we know too little of the ancient history of Israel to 
give confident opinions grounded on our subjective idea of the character 
of the religious evolution, 

2 As some doubt has been cast upon this, it is well to give his words. 
‘*©.T. science,” he says, ‘‘owes more to Wellhausen than to any other 


living man.” ‘‘ Aber seine Theorie vom Pentateuch hat sich in der von 
ihm vertretenen Form nicht als haltbar erwiesen.” 
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Quite recently, Eerdmans, though no one would accuse him 
of any tendency towards old-fashioned orthodoxy, can find no 
proof for E, or J, or P. And among “the censorious 
persons” in England, Scotland, and America are to be found 
men whose competence cannot justly be doubted.1 As to 
the recent courteous and careful investigation of the whole 
question by Professor Orr,? the more it is studied, the more 
it will be found not deficient in grasp and thoroughness. 
He is not ‘an ignorant man.” 

We have been told we cannot defy the labour of about a 
hundred years. There is no man that desires todoso. In 
all labour there is profit. We were told the same of the fifty 
years’ labour of the Tubingen school.8 That school is gone, 
less it is said as the result of criticism from without than from 
improvements from within (Dobshiitz). But the result of 
the labour for and against has been an enrichment of our 
knowledge of the N.T. It is the @ priori method, and the 
impossible result of it, that fail. 

“Fashion,” says a great thinker, “as it seems to me, 
is little less influential in opinion than in dress.” 


1 To mention some at random: Professors Green, Bissell, in part Briggs, 
Wright, Zenos in America, and many others; in England, Geikie, Payne 
Smith, Stanley Leathes, Sinker, Conder, French, Girdlestone, Wace, 
Lias, Cave, Margoliouth, Sayce, Sharpe, Woods, C. H. H. Wright, 
Gladstone ; in Scotland, J. Robertson, Orr, J. Smith, Baxter. Some of 
these were, or are, accurate Semitic scholars. Might one also mention, 
under the breath, some of the writers in the Speaker’s Commentary ? 

2 The Problem of the O.T.; Nisbet. 

3 It is fact verifiable by any one who is interested in doing so, that 
at one time no respectable person who dissented in any degree from 
the Tiibingen hypothesis escaped an abuse, which seems now unworthy 
of the scholars that condescended to it. 


CHAPTER II 
SPECIALISM, ARCH/AZKOLOGY, TRADITION 
I. SPECIALISM 


Ir is well to acknowledge at once that in these times of 
immense advance in details of knowledge supreme compe- 
tence in any department of it can only be attained by 
specialising. But in no department of knowledge does this 
specialism carry with it the attribute of infallibility. Indeed 
the intensive devotion to any given subject may have, as 
Whewell long ago pointed out, dangers of its own! It is 
quite possible not to see the wood for the trees. It is not 
always that a man is a poet, a genius, a philosopher, a 
legislator, or even, to use a term of reproach, a theologian, 
because he is a first-hand investigator or an expert linguist. 
Specialists and schools of specialists have erred, just as “the 
Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, and also 
of Rome have erred.”? Specialism only assures a respect- 
ful hearing. All subjects admit of a simple statement of the 
conclusions arrived at and of the general reasons for them. 
Particularly does a subject which enters into and colours so 
deeply the ordinary religious life as the O.T. does, demand 
to be reasonably and tenderly treated. That which cannot 
produce reasons is not science, but simply intellectual 


1 Romanes, speaking of some one incidentally, says he is ‘another 
illustration of a not infrequent weakness of logical perception on the part 
of minds well gifted with the faculty of observation.’’—Darwin and after 
Darwin, i. p. 276. The Lord Chief-Justice in a recent case complained 
of ‘the overloading with details,” which diverted the mind of the jury 
from the real question at issue. 2 Article XIX. 
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tyranny. And conclusions which arise from the wide sweep 
of an uncertain hypothesis are improperly stated if this is 
not made clear. For with the failure of the hypothesis, the 
conclusions disappear; and with the uncertainty of the 
hypothesis, the conclusions are uncertain. This Kittel allows. 

And perhaps the time has come for technical scholarship 
to abate somewhat of its autocracy. For in the O.T. critics 
have often been wrong.1_ We have been told on high authority 
that criticism is only “‘ trained common sense.” If this be so, 
it is intelligible that educated common sense may be capable 
of weighing and discriminating its decisions. And the 
sooner educated common sense girds itself for this task, the 
better it will be. Securus judicat orbis terrarum.2 Common 
sense may have to gratefully accept facts, without finding 
it necessary to be bound by inferences. 


2. ARCHAOLOGY 


The last hundred years have been marked by the most 
interesting discoveries ever made. ‘The story is romantic 
in a high degree? The “high round mounds” and 
“heaps of ruin” seen long ago by Benjamin of Tudela and 
Leonhart Rauwolff in Assyria and Babylonia, the ancient 
ruins and papyri of Egypt, with their picture and cursive 
writing, have gradually been made to yield up some of their 
secrets. The history of all this abounds in surprises, and 
redounds to the physical pluck and mental resource of 
French and German savants, but not least, be it said with 
pleasure, of notable Englishmen—who did not know what 


1 #.g., those scholars who restored the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus, did 
not hit what the restored Hebrew text had put. See The original 
Hebrew of a portion of LEcclesiasticus, Cowley and Neubaur, Clarendon 
Press, p. Xviil. 

2 Text-books, and there are many, which give “the assured results” 
ex-cathedra, disguise the strain which is put upon our credence. 

3 See, ¢g., Sayce’s Higher Criticism and the Monuments; Pinches’ 
The O.T. in the Light of the Historical Records of Ass. and Bab. ; 
Hilprecht’s ‘‘ Die Ausgrabungen in Assyrien und Babylonien,” Das Alte 
Lest. ine Lichte des Alten Orients, Alfred Jeremias, 1906. Die Kedlin- 
schriften, 1903, Schrader, by Winkler & Zimmern. 
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failure was. And the result has been a large restoration of 
a forgotten past, of which the Hebrew literature before these 
days stood as a solitary ‘memorial. 

Gradually from bold tentative efforts, which were perhaps 
the most honourable of all, the science of oriental archzology, 
_in spite of useful criticism in the main steadfast and actual, 
has arisen, like the fabled Phoenix, from the ashes—sometimes 
the literally fire-marked ashes—of the past. To these dis- 
coveries have been added many in ancient Canaan and else- 
where. Now, here again we are in need of the saving quality 
of common sense. It can scarcely with any truth be denied 
that Hebrew history has had many direct confirmations. 
For instance, the empire of the Hittites and their kings, 
once held to be fable, have started up in flesh and blood 
out of oblivion. Gunkel now conceives that the mention of 
of Hittites in the Genesis “legends” is a mark of great age. 
Very often these rediscoveries give light and shade and 
interesting supplementary information to the Hebrew record. 
But I think the real force of all this restoration of the past 
has scarcely yet been felt, though perhaps Professor Kittel 
is more open to it than most. The real force of the matter 
seems to me more indirect than even direct. Winkler? has 
well pointed out that we have no reason to expect direct 
allusions to Hebrew history in the State archives of other 
nations. We should not find the history of France in the 
record office of England. Besides, the earlier Hebrew 
pilgrim-fathers did not bulk large to contemporary statesmen 
and ruling kings. It is of a piece with probability that 
Joseph’s history first appears to have clear echoes in Egypt, 
and that foreign allusions to Israel increase after Israel had 
become an established kingdom. The strongest influence of 
the restored life of the ancient East, I take, however, to be 
that it proves that we have all been thoroughly wrong in 
postdating civilisation. The old world was a civilised and 
cultured world. And legends do not arise when writing is 


1 Abraham als Babylonier, Joseph als Atgypter, p. 24. A singularly 
instructive passage. ‘* The significance of Kant,” he says, ‘“‘for modern 
thought would not be gathered from the State records of his time.” 
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general and customary and a certain measure of culture well 
attested. Such were the times of the sources of the Hebrew 
story, as we now see them to be. The atomic theory of 
fragmentary sources was criticised by Graf and his school for 
moving ‘“‘in a vicious circle.” An endeavour was made to 
bring in the outside principle of organic evolution, and this 
was at once an acknowledgment of weakness and an advance 
in fact—if only history was made so. But actual history has 
advanced in epochs, when, as the result of underlying pro- 
cesses, literature and art burst in a certain fulness into fresh- 
ness and bloom only perhaps to die down again into the 
everyday and uneventful, or even the barbarous. And to- 
day, as the theory of literary evolution comes into the light 
of living realities, it becomes the more improbable. In 
Wellhausen’s idea, even as late as 750 B.c., there were still 
only “a number of small peoples and kingdoms subsisting 
in Palestine and Syria, which quarrelled or put up with one 
another, and never looked beyond their nearest neighbours, 
and which, unconcerned about the outer world, each one 
revolved round its own axis.”+ This is to spin history out 
of the brain. It is the old customary error of postdating 
civilisation. Literature and art had waxed and waned before 
the time of Abraham. Hammurabi’s code reflects a distinct 
Babylonian civilisation which was contemporary with Abraham 
and coloured Abraham’s conduct. And being a code, it 
reflects a civilisation which was long before his time.” 

The other remains of ancient Babylonia point distinctly to 
a relative civilisation, literary culture, and literary form before 
Abraham’s day. The sweep of Western civilisation had 


1 Wellhausen, Lsvaelttische und Judische Geschichte, 1901. 

2 J. Jeremias (in his Moses und Hammurabi, p. 7), says: “Imposing is 
the picture of culture which in the code of Hammurabi rises before our 
mental eyes. These are no dry laws, but everywhere lively portrayals 
from the actuality of a flourishing commonwealth. Progress had then 
reached a height, which was followed 2000 B.c. by such retrogressions 
as are found in the Amarna tablets and the book of Judges. We 
must unlearn much, since we have come to understand the golden age 
of ancient Babylon. In the ancient East we find a wave-interference 
in the movements of the life of peoples that makes the old evolutionary 
view impossible.” 
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dominated Canaan before Moses and Joshua. The ancient 
Canaanite could write, and in a private letter found in 
Ta‘annek we find the expression of something akin to reverent 
monotheism. The ancient Egyptian, both priest and layman, 
could write, and what was put on his walls was written to be 
read. Scribes play a constant part in every department of 
common life, Papyri exist which still convey to us the cry 
of enforced labourers, written by themselves. We find “the 
precepts of Ptah-hotep ” speaking of teachers and schools and 
literature before Abraham; and the naive and evidently 
truthful Memoirs of Sinouhit throwing light upon Tonou 
(S. Arabia and Canaan) before the time of Moses. 

In Moses’ day and some time before it, Egyptian epic 
poetry had reached its height. Brugsch can speak of poems 
earlier than Moses, and of ‘the heroic song of Pentaur” as 
“ remaining for all time unrivalled specimens of the Egyptian 
language in its highest vigour.”* Satiric descriptions of life 
and travel come from the same time, and many private letters. 
Maspero can tell us of love songs of ancient date. And when 
Ramses II. could lead and feed a considerable host as far 
from his base as Kadesh, north of Palestine, to war against 
the Hittites, and draw up at considerable length and almost 
in modern terms a-defensive and offensive treaty with them, 
which still exists, the times were times of a relative and general 
civilisation. It is no surprise that poems of genius are 
attributed to Moses, for literature circles round great person- 
alities in epochs of culture, and Moses was trained in a 
literary school, and drew his inspiration from life with God in 
the desert of Sinai. The bearing of all this will be seen from 
an instructive remark in Tuchs’ able commentary on Genesis 
in 1838. He says (p. ii.): ‘It is only possible for us to say 


1 The Tell-el-Amarna State correspondence reveals this, as well as 
interaction and relation between the earliest times of Babylonia and 
Egypt. There appears to have been considerable wealth and means of 
using it ; cf the list of Canaanite spoils in the inscription of Thothmes III. 

2 Brugsch, Zeypt under the Pharaohs, p. 172. For what is stated above, 
see his book and the histories of Maspero and of Lenormant fassim. See 
also Maspero’s Causeries d Egypte. 
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that the time of the formation of a people takes place in a 
clear and perfectly historical epoch, and the range of legend 
and myth is excluded, where groups of already civilised peoples 
join themselves into a unity and gradually grow into one 
people, as in the case of the Free States of North America.” 1 
But we now see that the times of the rise of the sources of 
Genesis were times of a certainly accredited culture. 

And that the earliest times were associated with the action 
or reaction of civilised forces, is not the somewhat unpleasant 
contention which sways between critic and archeologist, now 
this way now that. It results from the dawning of fresh facts. 
It is the real ‘‘ new learning” of our age.2 The Hebrew story 
corresponds to the restored atmosphere of the times in which it 
lives. The Patriarchs, for example, are becoming men of flesh 
and blood, influenced by an environment which is being increas- 
ingly regained. But on the other hand, it is not common sense 
to withhold belief from the Hebrew writings till some outside 
testimony confirms them, or to hold them necessarily false 
where some outside testimony, if such should be, may appear 
at present to contradict them. The Hebrew writers are 
almost painfully honest and accurately observant. Their 
precious delineations of ancient personalities are vivid with 
ancient detail. These writers, if honest, must have stood 
near to the events. The burden of proof lies upon those 
who assert the contrary. 


1 Alison has told us that literary culture was at a very low ebb in the 
early days of North America. 

2 In particular, we are beginning to perceive that star-worship and 
polytheism have a primitive monotheistic sense latent in them, which can 
be still disentangled. Kittel has well pointed out that totemism and 
animism are corruptions, Stones, wood, and charms do not naturally 
suggest the supernatural. It is the pre-existent sense of the supernatural 
that corruptly embodies itself. Max Miiller said: ‘‘The human spirit 
would never have grasped the idea of many gods, if it had not conceived 
before the idea of the one God.” A. Jeremias, who is always instructive, 
when he is not ruled by what I am not alone in believing a fantastic 
theory, writes of ancient Canaan: ‘‘ Fatal to a sense of fact is the error of 
originally primitive religious conditions, such as star-worship, tree-worship, 
animal-worship. These are the effete remains of the evolutionist way of 
looking at things” (A.T.A.O. p. 321). Kittel, Dze Babylonischen Aus- 
grabungen und die biblische Urgeschichte, pp. 30, 31. 
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3. TRADITION 


In O.T. science it is far too common to take no account 
of tradition, or to make very short work of it. Tradition has 
gone the way of clericalism, Arnold told us, And _ by tradi- 

_tion I mean, not late traditions, nor the traditions of Rabbis 
or Christians, but the tradition which is bound up with the 
conservation of a national literature by a literary people and 
is strictly evidenced in the manner in which it has been pre- 
served, 

I venture to point out that this light-hearted treatment of 
literary tradition is impossible. Without such tradition 
history falls into heaps of ruin, which give only a free 
scope either to the poetic or to the sceptical fancy. It is 
only the assumption of some special infelicity attaching to the 
literary tradition of the Hebrew people that can vindicate the 
extraordinary way in which it is handled. And the whole 
question is whether this assumption is justifiable. How do I 
know, for instance, that Confucius said the things that are 
attributed to him in the Analects, except from the tradition 
that he did so, and from a certain impressive and noble 
personality which pervades them? How do I know that the 
Chinese history book was what he commended, or the 
Chinese poems, so simple, so modern in their tone, were 
those which he loved, except from tradition? Czsar’s com- 
mentary is written in the third person. It has, in fact, been 
attributed to some one else. But who doubts the tradition 
that Ceesar wrote it? Schlegel, as it has seemed to me, put 
the matter well: ‘I have laid it down as an invariable 
maxim,” he says, ‘constantly to follow historical tradition and 
to hold fast by that clue, even when many things in the 
testimony and declarations of tradition appear strange and 
almost inexplicable, or at least enigmatical; for so soon as 
we let slip that thread of Ariadne, we find no outlet from the 
labyrinth of fanciful theories, and the chaos of clashing 
opinions.” 4 


1 Philosophy of History, Lecture I, p. 81 (Bohn), 
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Old Eichhorn, in his Introduction, waxes emphatic. “Is 
not a representation of history a@ prior,” he says, ‘a veritable 
phantasy in the air without any reality? The critical 
investigator must not take into his head to cast doubt upon 
the evidence a writing gives of itself, or the evidence of 
tradition, else he is a contemptible thinker, a reckless doubter, 
and no historical inquirer at all.” + 

And there seem quite a number of facts which challenge 
for Hebrew literary tradition a greater amount of credence 
rather than a less. When Graf compares some of the history 
of the Chronicler to the myths of early Rome,” he seems 
singularly blind to the fact that he has granted to the 
Chronicler the ancient sources on which he builds. The 
analogy fails. In Israel no Goths had burned the archives. 
From the ruins of Jerusalem, without any real possibility 
of doubt, had been saved with quite amazing fidelity a 
mass of contemporary writings more than have come down 
to us—in the Chronicler’s time side by side with the can- 
onical books that have. At the very period of that rising 
Judaism, to which hypothesis attributes the fullest exercise of 
a free fancy, the actual remains of the time point a different 
moral. The men of this time were poring over an ancient 
past. Their idea of history was that it proceeded from con- 
temporary witness. The idea of spinning history out of the 
brain to suit their own praxis or conceptions would, I con- 
ceive, have been simply abhorrent to them. The difficulties 
seem rather to arise from unimaginative bungling over musty 
records, or from copyist’s errors, who did not see the real 
connections or forgot them. There is no genius in these men, 
though there is an abundant piety and a fine faith. 

The bent of Israel, indeed, from the first was historical. 
There are evidences of a singularly retentive memory in their 
earliest times, of a singular force of graphic recital and a noble 
and most interesting power of delineating personal character. 
Yet the special quality of “limited and contracted vision” 


1 Hinlettung, iii. pp. 12, 15. 
* Die Geschichtlichen Bucher, p. 122. 
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(Kittel, A. W., p. 82), which relates only in the line of a set 
‘purpose, justifies the tradition that “former prophets” were 
the narrators. And further, the literary traditions of early 
Judaism itself, when they can be verified, are quite correct. 
Ezekiel is preserved entirely genuine. Jeremiah, the most 
unpopular prophet Israel ever had, is a striking instance of 
literary fidelity in times of confusion. His writings, mediated 
possibly by Baruch, escaped from the destruction of Jerusalem 
into Egypt, and into Babylonia and back into Palestine. The 
Egyptian order in which his writings stand differs from the 
Palestinian, and is probably the original order. The 
Palestinian recension is longer, possibly as the result of much 
reading and explaining (Scholz). But in both recensions 
Jeremiah is preserved genuine and complete without interpola- 
tion. The arrangement of the Psalms by similarity and 
contrast, and for other considerations, shows precisely the 
same fineness of literary feeling that is found in the arrange- 
ment of the complete book of some modern poet. Bleek 
considers that the doxologies at the end of the five books 
prove this arrangement to be before the Chronicler.1_ In any 
case, in its final form it is the work of Judaism, though its 
main features were earlier. But other considerations still 
push back the literary correctness of the Hebrew tradition 
into the earliest times. Hebrew writing was at first without 
vowels. Vowels came gradually. The so-called scriptio plena 
came first. The writing changed from characters akin to the 
Samaritan Pentateuch to the square type, not perhaps so far 
from the time of Ezra as some suppose. The writing on 
Maccabeean coins may be intentionally archaic. Hebrew 
became a learned language. ‘The traditional school of Baby- 
lonia added the vowels at the top of the consonants. The 
school of Tiberias added them at the bottom.2 The gradually 
fixed Massora, or “tradition,” was perhaps collected from 
the sixth to the seventh century a.D., though its beginnings are 
much earlier ;? The Qeri, or “to be read,” readings are not 


1 Finleitung, 1893, p- 463. 2 Stade, Lehrbuch, Pp. 39 ef seg. 
8 Konie’s Hinlertung, p. 41» 
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always right. A system of elaborate accents, which is still 
regarded with respect by the commentator, retained the 
traditional way of reading. Yet through all these changes 
tradition has preserved old forms, peculiar usages, dialectic 
varieties of speech and writing of great interest, which go back 
to times contemporary with the authors, or still retain their 
style even in small details. Stade and others can still speak 
of a time of fluid grammar, of a northern or Arabian 
dialect,! and of archaic and peculiar forms, which still 
exist, faithfully handed on by literary tradition. The 
translator of Ewald’s Grammar can say that “there are a 
thousand analogies in kindred dialects to show that the 
traditional punctuation is correct” *—z,e. correct to the days 
contemporary with the living language and its living writers. 
Dillmann can say that the way in which the Massoretic 
text “has preserved the individuality of the several authors 
is remarkable.” 3 

The probability of a revolutionary redaction by Judaism 
of pre-exilic writings is lessened by the fact that of the 
Chronicler’s known way of modernising and altering his 
ancient sources, there is no trace in the canonical books. 
They have come down to us to a large extent with their 
original features faithfully preserved.* 

The history of Hebrew literature, therefore, where it can 
be traced or verified, gives us no marks of any special 
infelicity in its tradition. 

There is evidence, on the contrary, of astonishing fidelity. 
Wellhausen himself says: “If the Israelite tradition is even 
barely possible, it would be foolishness to substitute some 
other possibility for it.” 5 


1 Lehrbuch, pp. 11, 12. 

2 Ewald’s Grammar, p. xvi. 

3 Schaff- Herzog, i. p. 265. 

* The learned labours of Dr. Ginsburg have established that for years 
the Sopherim were engaged in settling the text, and that the Massorites 
hedged round this text so fixed with an elaborate system directed to 
prevent copyists’ errors. Bullinger gives a summary, Zhe Massorah ; 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

5 Die Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 347+ 
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But there is evidence that tradition itself is more 
tenacious and credible than is sometimes supposed. The 
archives of Jerusalem kept the memory of Melchizedek 
green till the time of the xzoth Psalm (Erbt). It 
seemed natural to apply the attributes of the revered 
ancient King of Jerusalem to the first new king and to 
his greater son. The purely incidental way in which the 
allusion to the brazen serpent comes into the history of 
Hezekiah makes it highly improbable that there is any 
intention of confirming Numb. xxi. 4-10. It emerges 
simply as a fact, unnoticed in all the long interval be- 
tween, and plainly suggests the possibility that many another 
fact and document could have been found then in 
Jerusalem, though they are equally unnoticed. 

“The field of Zoan or Tanis” is given in the 78th 
Psalm, possibly somewhat later than David, as the scene 
of the ancient war between Jehovah and Egypt, from some 
correct source. Jephthah alludes to the history of Balak, 
when he is long after in Balak’s old country, in an in- 
teresting manner which suggests that it was still well 
known to those who lived there.t Joab alludes to the 
death of Abimelech, 200 years before, as well remembered.” 
Micah speaks of the incident of Balak and Balaam with 
additions, either traditional, or from some source.2 Hosea 
speaks of the wrestling of Jacob with additional detail, 
probably from some poem or source.* It is even possible, 
from the wording, that Heb. vii. 3 indicates a tradition, 
still extant, of the boast of Abd Khiba in the Amarna 
correspondence that he ruled by Divine right. Gunkel 
can accept the fact that tradition in other nations has 
preserved reminiscences of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, and can hold that a Greek myth is so identi- 
cal in detail with Gen. xviii. as to be substantially the 
same ‘ legend.” 


1 Judges xi. 25. In this passage are historical reminiscences well 


remembered in Israel and Ammon. = 
2-2)Sam, Xi. 21 8 Micah vi. 5-8. 4 Hosea xii. 3, 4. 
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The account given by Berosus (a Marduk priest, circa 
275 B.C.) of the beliefs of early Babylon is sustained by the 
inscriptions. The Alexandrian LXX. probably records a 


correct tradition when it puts Goshen (Pa Chusa, Gesem) in 
the Arabian nome. 


CHAPTER Hi 
THE PENTATEUCH 


Tue order in which the various books stand in our English 
Bible is not the order of the Hebrew Canon. The English 
order is substantially the same as the Vulgate—z.e. of Jerome’s 
improved Latin translation. This order, again, is influenced 
from the LXX. though not quite the same. The Hebrew 
order gives three main divisions:—I. The Torah, or Law; 
IJ. The Prophets in two divisions : (a) the former prophets— 
i.e. the historical books Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings; (6) 
the later prophets, the three greater, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the twelve less. The order of these last is chrono- 
logical, and is practically the same in the LXX. Josephus 
speaks of an “accurate succession.” III. “The Writings,” 
or, as in the N.T., “the Psalms” from the first book. Esther, 
and Daniel come last in these ; and Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
Chronicles come last of all, as a sort of historical appendix. 
This threefold division comes long before 132 3B.c.—taking 
us back. to 180 B.c., or even possibly to 290 B.c.1-—as 
Jesus, the descendant of Sirach, speaks of it as a well-known, 
established, and complete division in his preface to his 
Greek translation of Ecclesiasticus. ‘The writings” com- 
prise for the most part the poetry and wisdom of Hebrew 
literature. 

The name “Bible” is the Greek “ biblia,” “the books,” 
and is treated in Latin as in English as a singular noun. 

The Pentateuch, or “ the five-volumed book,” is a name 


1 See Moller’s art. “‘Canon,” p. 126, in Murray's Dictionary, which seems 
to me to give a reasonable, accurate, and historical account of the O.T. 
canon. 
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which comes from the LXX.—the Greek translation which 
was begun and continued in Egypt between 284 and 150 
B.C., according to Baudissin.1_ And from Egypt also come the 
names Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
which characterise the five books from their contents. “The 
law” appears to have been first translated into Greek, and 
some say it is the most carefully translated. The name 
Pentateuch and the names of the books, like the Hebrew 
name “the law” (Torah), embody an old and invariable 
tradition that the writings so designated always stood apart 
and separate from the rest of the Hebrew literature, of which 
they stood the head, and first in time. The Hebrews spoke 
of ‘‘ five-fifths” of the law, and were content to refer to 
the various books of it by some of the first words with 
which they begin. Before the LXX., the Samaritan copy of 
the law, in what was probably the older Hebrew script, 
and which was the only part of the Hebrew writings the 
Samaritans really took over,” attests the law as something 
complete and separate. The Samaritan law, with some 
minor alterations, some of them with a dogmatic tendency, 
is the same as the Hebrew. That the Sadduceean party 
before the time of our Lord valued the Pentateuch specially, 
if not exclusively, attests its age-long separation. 

The force of all this may perhaps be gauged by the analogy of 
our present reference to Shakespeare or the Prayer-book. 
We refer to a well-known whole. If we should find a single 
serious reference to any part of this whole in an early writer, 
we should with probability infer its existence at the time of 
that writer. ‘The law of Moses” or “ of God,” “the book 
of Moses,” “the law of Jehovah,” of the Chronicler and of 
Ezra—Nehemiah, in which things were “written,” is on all 
grounds of historical probability the Pentateuch. We know 
of no other book which answers to the name, ‘The law” 
of the prophets is presumably the same book. That this 


1 Einleitung, p. 48. He appears to me to give some fresh facts. 

2 At the end of a long controversy, Konig (Zinleitung, p. 95) considers 
this taking over of the law by the Samaritans to be not later than 433 B.C. 
Strack similarly gives the date in Nehemiah’s time (Zzx/ectung, p. 189). 
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“book of the law of Moses” contained Deuteronomy before 
Josiah is traditionally certain from 2 Kings xiv. 6. That 
Deuteronomy was contained “written in the book of the 
law” in Joshua’s time is traditionally certain from Joshua 
Vili, 34, unless we prefer to suppose this post-exilic fiction. 
Joshua’s ‘“‘ book” also contained the Circumcision and the 
Passover. Since Deuteronomy is generally allowed to imply 
J. E., already formed into one, this carries the tradition of 
the rest of the Pentateuch, at least in part, into Moses’ time. 
That “the law of the Lord,” spoken of in Psalms early or 
late, is the Pentateuch is made traditionally certain by the 
allusion to it in the speech of David to Solomon, 1 Kings ii. 
3, where the known contents are given “as it is written in the 
law of Moses.” But apart from this, we may ask what else 
could it be? It is spoken of in terms of great reverence and 
affection as something well known and well read, even by 
those “small and of no reputation.” It is set as a revelation 
of Jehovah’s character over against the revelation of His glory 
in nature (Ps. xix.). Neither J., E., nor P., nor even D., taken 
separately, would justify this language, Such language is 
only justified by the whole Pentateuch. The Psalms refer to 
Genesis either by implication or directly. The statements of 
Deut. xxxi., however, leave it a little uncertain as to how much 
“this law” comprised, which is mentioned as complete, and 
which is to be read in the assemblies of all the people, and 
which was laid up “for a testimony by the side of the ark of 
the covenant.” After-usage made it the Pentateuch, In post- 
exilic times we have reason to believe there was no ark. The 
‘“‘ testimony ” that was given to King Joram at his coronation 
(2 Kings xi. 12) was probably the Pentateuch. This prob- 
ability arises from Deut, xvii. 18. In the medieval period of 
the history of Israel there is no mention of the law, just as 
there is little mention of classical literature in the middle ages, 
but there are traces of its observance, where “it could be 
had.” These traces apply specially to the “tent of meeting 
or revelation,” which hypothesis makes ‘pure fiction,” 
These ages also give the character of the priesthood as the 
law does (see 1 Sam. i—iv., and specially ii. 27-30). Since 
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Deuteronomy is allowed at any rate to involve J. E., already 
one, and since the existence of Deut, is attested by Joshua 
viii, the editing, but not necessarily the final editing, of the 
whole Pentateuch may naturally be ascribed to the men of 
Joshua’s time. If the Israelites were, notwithstanding all 
that can be said to the contrary, a literary people? living 
in a time when writing was common—quite common—and 
education much more extended, and the interaction of 
civilised forces much more marked than we have hitherto 
been accustomed to allow, this tracing of the tradition of the 
Pentateuch would be held sound by the historical investigator. 
Against it is the tremendous sweep of an uncertain hypo- 
thesis which is tainted at its source by a prejudice against the 
actuality of wonderful and divine things, and which infects all 
it touches with an unnatural historical scepticism. If traces 
of Mosaic times and Mosaic circumstances, which exclude the 
reasonable possibility of the Pentateuch being written later, 
remain very plainly in our present Pentateuch, a constant and 
invariable tradition supports them. And this evidence will 
override the evidence of verses here and there, which may 
well be the result of later editing (see p. 77). With regard 
to the language of the Pentateuch, I wish to draw the 
greatest attention to the verdict of Ewald. That Ewald was 
not hampered in any way by orthodox or apologetic preju- 
dice, is shown in the very way in which he expresses his 
judgment. That Ewald was competent more than most men 
to give a judgment, arises from his being the author of a 
philosophical grammar of the Hebrew language, which breaks 
fresh ground and is not antiquated by Stade’s masterly further 
investigations, Ewald knew his Pentateuch word by word 
and line by line. He had a real literary feeling. He says? 
‘‘ The first phenomenon which strikes the observer is the marked 
difference in the language of the great book of the Kings 3 


1 The law and Deuteronomy make provision for popular education and 
the Psalms imply it. Amos, though a herdsman and dresser of sycamore 
fruit, could write a vigorous and pure language. 

2 History, i. 133. 

3 Ewald groups Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings under this name. 
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in comparison with the preceding great book of the primitive 
history.1 Each is distinguished by a peculiar cast of lan- 
guage. Many fresh words and expressions become favourites 
in the book of the Kings and supplant their equivalents in 
the primitive history. Others that are thoroughly in vogue in 
the Kings are designedly avoided in the primitive history, and 
evidently from a historical consciousness that they were not in 
use in the earliest times; but the most remarkable and per- 
vading characteristic is that words of common life, which 
never occur to the pen of any single narrator of the primitive 
history, find an unquestioned reception in the Kings. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the established usage of centuries 
must have sanctioned for the primitive history a style of 
narrative and a cast of language utterly different from those 
customary in the history of the Kings; just as the style of the 
regular historians of the Greeks differs from that of the so- 
called logographers.” (The italics are mine.) I draw special 
attention to every word of this literary judgment of Ewald.? 
His explanation is not probable. It is extraordinarily difficult 
to believe that an ancient writer deliberately adopted a style 
in his day antiquated by hundreds of years. This, judged 
by all that has come down to us, is an anachronism. It is to 
attribute to an ancient writer a skill of comparative imagina- 
tion which is strictly of very modern growth. Gunkel, in 
1gto, from his different standpoint, says: ‘ Since the legends 
when they were written down were already very old, it lies in the 
nature of the thing that the language of Genesis has an 
archaic colouring ; this should be made apparent in a transla- 
tion.” De Wette said: ‘In general, the Elohist (z.e. in De 
Wette’s time the author of the oldest part of the Pentateuch) 


1 This includes Joshua. 

2 To this general and important judgment of Ewald, there are to be 
added other slight archaisms analogous to the archaisms of our authorised 
version. Gesenius (Grammar, p. 12), to be equally absolved from 
apologetic prejudice, says: “ The Pentateuch has certainly peculiarities of 
language which may be regarded as archaisms. ‘He’ and ‘lad’ are 
used as of common gender: harder forms of words are later changed for 
softer.” To these may be added old case-endings, occurring else in 
poetry, and strange words and forms. 8 Genesis, Pp. XXiX. 
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knows well how to transfer himself to the primitive times.” ? 
It is scientific, therefore, that the Pentateuch lives in an ancient 
past and clothes it with an ancient language. The reason of 
this tradition explains. 

Herder and Ewald, and Gunkel and Prof. R. G. Moulton 
find that a transparent truthfulness, a beautiful gift of 
telling a story and a strong dramatic power of picturing a 
situation are characteristic of the Pentateuch as we now 
have it. 

A. Genesis.—Genesis, or, as it may perhaps be rendered, 
“the book of origins,” stands traditionally at the head of the 
whole Hebrew literature. That it is not often specifically 
alluded to, no more proves it non-existent than the frequent 
absence of any allusion to Newton’s Principia in many modern 
books on astronomy proves that non-existent. We may ask 
where are the specific allusions to it in many of the Hebrew 
writings that are after the latest possible date which can be 
given for its construction. There ave allusions to it in the 
earlier literature; but the great fact is, that without it the 
whole Hebrew idea of God, of the world, and of man, as it is 
attested in every part of the Hebrew literature, hangs in the 
air unexplained. Genesis deeply pervades everything that 
comes after.? Genesis falls into two parts. The first part 
(chaps. i.-xi.) is concerned with the origins of the world and 
of the human race. This part gives, by its brevity, its naive 
style, its use of a memoria technica, which attaches its history 
to ancient names which never reappear, by its genealogies, 
by its poems and popular sayings and speeches of a very 
ancient cast, the impression of very great age. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by the modérn discovery that this whole 
part stands in organic relation to a primitive body of doctrine 
and historic reminiscence which was at one time world-wide, 


1 Introduction, il. p. 105, note. 

2 Newman Smyth, in a very interesting and instructive book, says: ‘‘ The 
whole marvellously truthful, simple, and pure poetry of nature in the 
Bible flows from the ancient fountain of Genesis, and is the continuation of 
that primitive conception of things.” —Old Faiths in New Light, chap iv. 
Pp: 127+ 
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of which it is only the pure representation.! ‘The second 
part (chaps. xii. to the end) gives the origin of the Hebrew 
race, as it became from the first the trustees of an ancient 
promise for the whole world. This part increases in vividness 
and detail (Gunkel). If it is historic, the documents con- 
taining it could not have stood far distant from the facts. 
They give us precious and unique glimpses of the popular 
life of a very remote past, the only present parallel to which 
we possess on the walls and in the papyri of Egypt, or 
derive by historic imagination from the code of Hammurabi. 
Genesis is not, therefore, as a whole, homogeneous; but 
whatever critical estimate we may be inclined to make 
of its sources, it is a unity? which rises very high above 
any contradictions in smaller details we may be disposed 
to find in it. Perhaps, if we come to its study with a 
favouring mind as to a very ancient writing, we should find 
these perpetual contradictions tend rather to a vanishing 
point than to increase and to grow insistent. But in any 
case the larger unity remains, It is, in fact, not denied. And 
this unity of Genesis, taken as a whole, displays precisely 
those traits and characteristics which are abundantly verifiable 
as the traits and characteristics of a Hebrew prophetical 
historian. They are associated with an ancient style, an 
ancient language, and ancient names, but they are demon- 

1 Prof. Cave points out well that these world-wide echoes cease with 
Abraham : Jzspiration of the O.T., where, in Lecture II., a good deal of 
up-to-date information and bibliography is given. 

® This unity discovers itself even in the warp and woof of Genesis. 
From the creation of the universe, it descends to the preparation of the 
earth and to the simplest turning points of the fortunes of the first men ; 
from the new beginning in Noah, with a glance at the whole earth and 
the plains of Shinar, it descends to Abraham; from Jacob to Joseph. 

That this remarkable unity of Genesis extends to its details, one thing 
introducing and preparing another, is well shown in Moulton’s Modern 
Reader's Bible, ‘* Genesis,” notes, pe 157 f. 

5 Sound exegesis apparently protests against some of these alleged con- 
tradictions—e.g. xxi. 14. Hagar did not carry her grown-up Jad on her 
shoulders, because Abraham put a water skin and food there. When the 
lad was half-dead with weariness, she “‘laid” him under one of the 
desert shrubs. Isaac is not represented as bedridden for’ over twenty 
years because at one time he was feeling his age and defective eyesight 


sufficiently to desire to make his will. 
Cc 
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strably the same. There is the same intensive direction to one 
purpose; the same passing by of material irrelevant to this 
purpose; the samé selection of sources, be they brief or full. 
The characters, admirably sketched, that pass across the scene, 
when they have marked and emphasised their lesson, pass 
into oblivion, sometimes with a hint of the direction in which 
they go. Our curiosity is unsatisfied, There is no descrip- 
tion of a thousand things which one who desired to hand on 
a complete picture of an epoch would be sure to give. Still 
less is there legendary amplification. We hear nothing about 
the peace and beauty of Paradise ; nothing about the behaviour 
and feeling of primitive men, except incidentally and by the 
way; nothing about the appearance of the Cherubim and of 
‘‘ the flame of a sword”; nothing about the appearance of the 
first cities or of their daily life; nothing about the way in 
which Noah went in and out amongst his contemporaries, nor 
of what he said to them——nor even of his being laughed at, 
as the Babylonian legend remembers.1 We hear nothing, 
except by hint, of the rise of ancient commonwealths, or of 
their politics; nothing about the ancient movement of peoples, 
except by implication; nothing about Ur and Haran.? The 
writer uses his sources, which, as we now see, contained more 
than he gives, to draw the lesson he has in hand with bold 
strokes. He does not preach this lesson. He never com- 
ments on it, Whether the lesson is conveyed in beautiful 
and detailed pictures, or in the austerity of bare fact, it is the 
lesson always which is intended and which it is left for us to 
draw. In short, Genesis displays the known intensiveness 
and preoccupation of the Hebrew prophetical historian in its 
earliest form. If we regard this as a mark of the guiding of 
Divine inspiration, Genesis has this mark, If there were in 


1 It is interesting to note that Meissner considers it characteristic of all 
Eastern narrators that ‘‘they dwell upon certain points with an easy 
diffuseness, and pass too lightly and swiftly over others.” ix alt-babyl. 
fragment, p. 5. What is unique, then, is the prophet’s purpose. 

2 Winkler says (Abraham als Babylonter, p. 25): ‘‘ When we recog- 
nise, as we now do, that Ur and Haran were the chief seats of a very 
ancient culture, we begin to see clearly what deep thoughts underlie the 
Abraham narratives.” 
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the sources of the writer of Genesis influences of very old 
legend and very old myth,! as well as perfectly credible fact, 
we should thank Gunkel for his appreciation for literary 
beauty, we should avoid his clear mistakes and his overdone 
analysis ; but we should accept these influences without undue 
readiness and upon proof as part of the human element in 
Genesis. The cause of them would lie in the sources, not in 
the prophet. 

For without any real possibility of question, we stand face 
to face with a Divine revelation which gave to the best of 
the Hebrew race their intellectual freedom and their truest 
ideal of piety—and a revelation which has blessed the world 
also with that pure ideal of Godliness which, in St. Paul’s 
phrase, belongs to the fresh, early, childlike days of the 
promise rather than to the school days of the law. When 
Gunkel treats the so-called anthropomorphic ideas of God in 
Genesis “as the securest standard for the enquiry as to whether 
their sense is poetic or historic,” he falls, I think, precisely 
into the error of a purely modern way of looking at ancient 
things, which he warns us to avoid. ‘“ We believe,” he says, 
‘that God acts as the silent, concealed background of all 
things ; often may His action be grasped as by the hand in the 
specially great and impressive events or persons; we gain the 
idea of His power in the wonderful interrelation of things ; 
but never does He appear to us as an active Agent side by 
side with others, but always as the last cause of all. In 
Genesis, God walks in Paradise, He shuts the door of the 
Ark, He appears to men as a traveller.”? But our Butler says, 
I think, better: “If the natural and revealed dispensation of 
things are both from God, if they coincide one with another 
and together make up one scheme of Providence, our being 
incompetent judges of the one must render it credible that 
we may be incompetent judges of the other; since upon 
experience, the acknowledged constitution and course of 
nature is found to be greatly different from what, before 
experience, would have been expected.” ® 


1/z.e, poetic and unhistoric accretion. 2 Genesis, p. Xie 
3 The Analogy, p. 174, Oxford edition. 
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The question, as it seems to me, is a different one, It is: 
How could the simple childhood of the world, without 
possibility of reflection, with only phenomenal knowledge of 
the universe, be taught the personality of the Creator without 
a revelation in some such form as Genesis gives it? After 
the final revelation of Jesus Christ, in whom dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily, after centuries of Christian life 
and thought, the modern man finds a difficulty still in 
grasping the action of God in experience and history, as 
Gunkel describes. And the further he grows removed from 
the first child-lesson of practical faith and religion given in 
Genesis the more the difficulty increases, till in fact he sees 
no action of God at all anywhere, and he prides himself that 
it is the effect of culture. How could ancient men “ walk 
with God” on principles of modern reflection without any- 
thing objective to sustain them? The early Christian thinkers 
saw in the accounts of Genesis ‘the preludes of the Incarna- 
tion.”1 Were they or Gunkel right? ‘ Antiquity,” says 
Dillmann, “is the scene and place of the liveliest activities of 
revelation. Antiquity was deeply religious, much more 
religious than later times. What ancient men experienced, 
what the old and new covenants recount or contain on the 
ground of living experience, all this we perpetually experience 
in the same way, since God perpetually stands now, as then, 
in the same necessary relation in His influence upon the 
human spirit; and in this consists the eternal truth of what 
the Bible contains, and its right use. It is ours to experience 

again all these histories and perceptions—not simply to know 
them theoretically. But our experience to-day is no longer 
new, creative, and original, but secondary and repeated. We 
know to-day only repetition, practice, application of what lies 
ready to our hand in a foregoing revelation; but ours is not 
revelation itself. Augustin and Luther were indeed heroes of 
faith, like St. Paul, but no channels of revelation.” ? 

I notice in the phrase “in the same way” Dillmann’s 


1 Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Creed, ii. pp. 602, 606, 607 ef seg. 
2 Handbuch der alttest. Theologie, pp. 64, 65. 
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perpetual tendency to @ griori reasoning. We have no right 
in reason to lay down that revelation must have been always 
in the same way. But the passage is instructive enough. 
There is one thing quite clear, however: that the sources were 
ancient and primitive, which the redactor, the compiler, or, as 
I should prefer to say, the prophetic historian, made use of in 
Genesis. And he made use of them with a unity of purpose 
which is as clear as the day. God, identified with Jehovah, 
is the author, the preserver, and the providence of all things. 
The laws and processes of nature, fully recognised, are His 
laws and processes, carrying out His will with beneficent 
intention. Man was given a purpose to fulfil, and given a 
nature spiritually akin to God and a little lower (so Ps. viii. 
expounds)—-separate, as a proper child and as a ruler, from 
the animals, with whom he is yet sympathetically akin. He 
is in this way capable of understanding up to his limited 
measure the thought and of appreciating the wonder or “ the 
glory” of the heavens and the earth, which God is represented 
as expressing or “saying” in them. And though the ideal is 
blurred and misses its mark historically, from failure in childly 
trust and obedience, hereditarily transmitted, the nature 
conferred persists. The failure is not in the nature itself, 
but in a disease of nature. The ideal does not anywhere 
entirely fail, and some even attain it. They ‘walk with 
God,” and “one is not for God took him.” And though the 
ideal is increasingly debased, as time goes on, there are no 
men, there is no family of man outside the fatherly correction 
and providence. Mankind is not left. But enigmatically, 
and still perfectly clearly, it is stated that in another leader 
the struggling ideal shall be victoriously justified, and all 
families and nations of the earth be blessed. In fact, the 
ground principles of true religion are securely laid in Genesis 
as a whole. In short, and this is the point I desire, Genesis 
as a whole is pervaded with a generous universalism, which 
can only be regarded as the strangest creation for a time 
when by the stress of circumstances and in the narrower 
horizon of rising Judaism, the “nations” of the O.T. were 
clearly becoming ‘the Gentiles” of the Pharisees, and the 
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middle wall of separation was becoming accentuated. This 
generous universalism, to which Genesis gives the impetus, 
never wholly forsakes Hebrew prophecy, till its latest products. 
To take the latest possible standing ground, the formulators 
of P. and the redactor that joined J.E. and P. after the 
captivity saw a vision which was purely Divine, and which 
passed above and beyond the tendency of their historical 
surroundings. But what stands first in all other history is 
generally held to be first. The sources of Genesis have marks 
of great age and of primitive times. This last idea is not 
probable. I might go further and say it is certainly false. 
Without any real possibility of doubt, these sources hand on 
to us that “‘ knowledge” and those ‘“ mysteries” which were 
almost universally held to come down from the first times.t 
‘“‘In the name ‘ knowledge,’” says Jeremias,” ‘there meets us 
the fundamental conception of the doctrine of the ancient 
East. All knowledge lies in the primeval times, and is of 
Divine origin, and religion rests upon the faithful transmission 
of this knowledge in its purity.” ‘ We find this belief deeply 
rooted in the most ancient doctrine of Krischna,” says 
Humboldt.2 “Truth was originally implanted in mankind, 
but having been suffered gradually to slumber, it was finally 
forgotten, knowledge returning to us since that period as a 
recollection,” 

“The ancient wise men were skilful in their mysterious 
acquaintance with profundities. They were fathomless in 
their depths, they were reserved,” says Laotze.* 

The second part of Genesis proceeds to the family his- 
tories of the founders of the Hebrew race—Abraham and 
Isaac (xii.—xxvi.), Jacob (xxvil.-xxxvii.), Joseph (xxxvii. 2-1). 
What is Hebrew family history decreases in its bearing 
upon the traditions of the nations and the echoes of it 
cease. There are only certain points of contact with Baby- 


1 There is a world-wide tradition of books and writings ‘‘ before the 
flood,” as well as the things handed down from father to son, all of which 
had to do with “‘ Wisdom,” “ Knowledge,” ‘‘ , Mysteries,” divinely imparted. 

2cA.T-A.O7 patAy. 3 Cosmos, ii. p. 477. 

4 The Simple Way, p. 46. 
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lonia, with ancient Canaan, with Mesopotamia (Padan 
Aram, “the field of Aram,”! an ancient expression), and 
with Egypt. And we now know better than before that 
the unconscious relations of the story correspond to the 
time in which it lives, and not to either earlier or later times. 
This makes it probable that the sources were written in the 
atmosphere of the times in which they live. For there is no 
difficulty in their being written; but there would be a difficulty 
in a later writer simulating the conditions and using the 
language of a period which was removed by centuries from 
his own.? 

B, Exodus.—The book ef “the going forth.” It divides 
itself according to the subject:—x. Introduction. The 
new state of Israel, and the birth and early fortunes of “ the 
Deliverer,” i—vi, 2, The drama, the ten plagues, vii—xii. 
The climax, the triumph ode of Moses, the journey to 
Sinai (with which compare the later official record of 
journey “stations” in Numb. xxxiii.), and the natural and 
touching episode of the meeting of Moses with Jethro, in 
which, though after the events of Egypt, Moses is humble 
enough to take advice. Here is the historic origin also 
of the Passover and other Israelite laws, xili.—xvili. 3. 
Israel to be a treasure people to Jehovah, xix. 5. The 
ten commandments at Sinai, three months after the Exodus 
(xix. 1), and the book of the Covenant, confirming much pre- 
Mosaic ‘common law, xix.—xxiii. 4. The espousals of Israel 
xxiv.; ‘the sublime and holy time”; “ the bridal time of the 
Hebrew Church” (Dillmann). The terror of the theophany in 
xix., which Moses explains is to prevent sin (xx. 20), is taken 
away in the covenant sacrifice. ‘The presence of God is no 
more a source of disturbance and of dread, but radiant in all 
the brightness of supernal glory” (Ewald). 5. XxXv.—xxxi. 
The preparation for giving this gracious presence of Jehovah 
with His people an outward sign in “the tent of revelation” 


1 This is how Hosea xii. 12 translates it. 

2 There is not the slightest tendency to idealise ancestors ; and the 
strangeness of the picture of men living by a promise, of which the only 
foretaste was a burying place, seems incapable of invention. 
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or ‘“ dwelling.”4 An offertory commanded, and the plan of 
the tent given in general in the order of importance, con- 
cluding with the appointment of artificers, and a reminder of 
the Sabbath. 6. xxxii. The apostasy, which delays the erec- 
tion of the tent. Its punishment, and a genuine sorrow of 
repentance. A further revelation to Moses, the mediator, 
whose intercession atones, XXxXill.—xxxlV. 7. XXXV.—XXXIX. 32. 
The actual making and setting up of the tent. A second re- 
minder of the Sabbath. The actual offertory, which is more 
than enough. The artificers set upon their work. The pro- 
cess of the work in a changed order,” which in general is the 
order of the actual making, some things being left to a further 
account of them in Leviticus and Numbers. xxxix. 33-43. 
The work done. xl. The erection of the tent and the glory 
of Jehovah filling the dwelling that is made for Him. Of the 
whole, Kalisch says (Comm. p. x.), and he puts it in italics: 
‘We see the completest harmony in all parts of Exodus. We 
consider it a perfect whole, pervaded throughout by one 
spirit and the same leading ideas.” ; 


The difficulty of some four hundred years being passed in 
silence is no greater than that similar periods should be 
passed in silence in Genesis. It is no real argument against 
the historical value of what is related. Many undesigned 
hints fill in the picture with customs, institutions, and laws, 
which require time for their growth, and in a general way 
underlie the later Mosaic legislation. Israel has become a 
number of clans, families, and houses under the government 
of elders, with a possible central council and official scribes. 
The discipline of sorrow was necessary to cement their unity, 
and to improve the character which Genesis left them with, 
We discover at once the same characteristic of intensive pre- 
occupation that pervaded Genesis. The record breathes the 


1 The Mishkan, in which the Shekinah, a word of later usage, dwelt. 

2 In relation to this change in order, it is to be noticed that Numb. iii. 
II-51, gives a general account of the Levites, but that in chap. iv. the 
order of the families is changed to conform to the actual order of de- 
parture. 
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air of Egypt and the desert, but it completely passes by 
much that the writer, as we now see, must have known. It 
is in the highest sense romantic and dramatic, but, as we 
read, we feel it is so, because the facts were so. It is quite 
honest. The people delivered are unwarlike slaves, given to 
discontent. The deliverer, great as he is, feels his weakness 
and sometimes displays it, He is not absolved from a 
strange neglect.” 

It will require more proof than has been given to make me 
believe that the drama in all its unity, the institutions with 
their roots in tremendous, national, and well-remembered 
facts, the story as a whole in its ancient and foreign atmos- 
phere first reached a piecemeal partial record in Palestine many 
hundreds of years after, in the time of the second Jeroboam 
(J. E.), was added to by a priestly school (P.) in or after the 
captivity, and attained its present vivid unity some time after 
that at the hands of a redactor or redactors. It lives too 
much for all this. At times it seems to tremble with the 
excitement of the occasion which it pictures. Prof. Moulton ? 
gives a true literary judgment. ‘We can follow,” he says, 
‘cas if they were contemporary events, the deliberate attempt 
to exterminate a whole people,* the marvellous preservation of 
the babe Moses, his exile and solitude. All the natural 
symptoms follow of a private individual nerving himself with 
difficulty for a heroic task. Then the tone of the story. 
rises to the chain of miracles, which is to crush the obstinacy 
of an imperial power. The very elements of nature, as the 
wisdom of Solomon reflects, interchanging like musical 
modulations to compass the freedom of God’s people. Each 
incident, as it were, is hewn out of the rock of historic 
narrative with a few epic strokes of description; while against 
the succession of wonders in the background are ever coming 


1 In English, but still more in the Hebrew. 

2 iv. 24-26. It is quite clearly implied that Moses knew of the cove- 
nant of circumcision with the fathers, and was conscious of his fault. 

3 Modern Reader's Bible, ‘‘ Exodus.” 

4 Though it is to be noticed that what is Egyptian policy is not ex- 
termination, but checking the rate of increase. See Ex. i. 10, compared 
with xiv. 5. 
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out into greater relief the contrasted heroic figures of Pharaoh 
with the hardening heart and Moses the deliverer, until the 
antagonism clashes in the final catastrophe. Then there is 
the final night with its rapid transitions between panic and 
rejoicing, until the final culmination is reached in the song of 
deliverance.” There is peculiar difficulty in believing that 
the two accounts of the Tabernacle, or “tent of meeting,” or 
‘tent of revelation,” as Kautzsch perhaps translates it better, 
are the free fancy of a P. school either in, or recently come 
from, Babylonia. For all along the reference of the tent is to 
Egyptian art and Egyptian material, and to the acacia 
(shittim) wood! and tahash skin of the desert. It is the 
account of a writer and the action of a people fresh from Egypt 
and living ina desert. The ten plagues, which advance to a 
climax, with a very natural increase in Moses’ confidence, which 
reduces the first predominance of Aaron, are certainly Egyptian 
plagues. It was only a year of special calamity in Egypt. There 
is no question about this. Each and all are common in a lesser 
degree to Egypt from early times till now.2. They only follow 
in aggravated succession, are defined and used by Jehovah, the 
Master of Nature, as a judgment against the Nile god, the frog 
gods, the fly and beetle gods, and the cattle gods of Egypt, 
and for the deliverance of His people. Even the pestilence is 
natural, following the hot sand-wind chamsin. It striking only 
the first-born, is the finger of God. There is no time given in 
Exodus, but the plagues imply many months. The Egyptian 
words, which enter naturally and unconsciously into the Joseph 
story and here, are just as good evidence of the age of a writing 
as the Persian words in Ezra-Nehemiah or the Chronicles, or 
as the Greek words are made to be in Daniel. Now all this is 
either high literary art, or it is vivid contemporary writing. 
And this Egyptian colour does not depend upon the truth of 
any hypothesis as to the Pharaoh of Joseph or the Pharaoh of 
the oppression, and of the Exodus. I believe, from what 


1 There is reason for believing that acacia trees of finer growth were 
in old timesin Sinai. AZurray’s Dict., art. ‘* Shittim.” 
2 See Dillmann-Ryssel zz loczs. 
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seems preponderating evidence, that Ramses II. and 
Menephtah were the kings in Exodus. The store fortresses or 
cities of Ramses and Pithom, or Pa Tum, were pretty clearly 
built for Ramses II., who was a great builder as well as a 
warrior. Ex. ii. 23 apparently alludes to the length of his 
reign—some sixty-seven years. Of the oppression, complaints 
and revolt of forced labourers, there are many native accounts 
in Egypt. ‘The mixed multitude” (Ex. xii. 38) that went 
up with Israel took the opportunity of the Exodus to escape 
from Egypt, and probably a good deal disappeared into the 
desert or into Canaan, though some, as Numb. xi. 4 shows, 
gave trouble afterwards.1_ Menephtah, in an inscription, speaks 
well of his cavalry. And his celebrated weather-beaten slab 
says, according to Steindorf, “ Ysir...1is wasted without fruit,” 
or as Petrie,‘‘it hasnocorn.” ‘Khar isa widow by Egypt,” as 
Spiegelberg.2 “All lands everywhere are at peace. Every 
one who wanders about is chastised by King Menephtah.” It 
seems to me quite unnecessary to construe this as implying 
that Israel is already settled in Canaan. It may readily put 
to Menephtah’s credit the wasted condition of Goshen and 
elsewhere, when Israel and the mixed multitude were gone. 
Maspero (History, p. 359) says that the last years of 
Menephtah’s reign appear ‘‘saddened”; Petrie says of them 
that they were “impoverished” (Egyptian History, p. 115). 
The earlier expeditions of Sethos or Seti and Ramses II. into 
Syria and Palestine do not apparently come across Israel. 
The difficulties, which arise chiefly from Egyptian chronology, 
may perhaps rest until Egyptian chronology is as trustworthy 
as the Hebrew record. But whenever the date of Exodus 
may be, the Egyptian colouring of the Joseph story and of 
Exodus remains vivid, contemporaneous, and true to what 
we now know of Egypt in those times. 

The crossing of ‘the sea of reeds” was somewhere, where 

1 In Numbers a strange word is used. ‘‘ The rabble that were in his 
midst,” as well as the children of Israel, cried for flesh. 

2 There seems a little difficulty in deciphering the weather-worn 
characters. 


3 The Hebrew record gives 430 years to the day, as the length of the 
Hebrew sojourn, Ex. xil. 40, 
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a tempestuous east wind, given as the natural cause, could 
for a time make the crossing possible.1 The 600,000 “ men 
on foot besides children” (the description is peculiar) is held 
to be an impossible number. Egypt was the land of exact 
enumeration ; exact enumeration and scribes meet us at once 
in the Exodus account. The 600,000 appears more than 
once-again, and works out at about 7s. 1d. a head in con- 
tribution to the Tabernacle—not a mythical amount. 
Ex. xxxvi, 6 seems to imply a large encampment. It seems a 
little improbable to say with Petrie, that Goshen, apparently 
a fairly large district, and, as contemporary Egyptian descrip- 
tions make probable, much more fertile than it is now, could 
only support the 12,000 it does now; or that Sinai, which 
we know was much more fertile and full of trees than it is 
now, could not support more than it does now. Israel came 
of a stout, nomadic stock, and had flocks and herds with 
them. Now and again a special providence, we are told, 
came to their help in pointing out (note Numb. xx. 8, “its 
water” ) hidden supplies of water,? in manna, and in quails, 
This part of Exodus concludes with the triumphal song 
of Moses. Herder says it is full of “‘ untranslatable beauties.” 
It is written in a heroic metre. Sievers makes it 4 + 4 
in cadences. It divides into three stanzas of increasing 
length. Prelude xv. 1, 2 ; Stanza J. 3-5, Stanza II. 6—10, Stanza 
III. 11-18, as Moulton gives them.4 ‘It is composed in 
language which has signs of great antiquity; its internal 
evidence is supported by the traces of the frequent ancient 


1 When it is said ‘‘ that the waters were to them as a wall on the right 
hand and on the left” (xiv. 22), it clearly does not mean that they stood 
up like a wall, but simply that they preserved them from lateral attack. 
The description given in the ode of Moses is high poetry, not prose. 

2 Possibly the postdating of civilisation which has been so long in 
possession, may unduly prejudice large numbers. Herodotus (vii. 186) 
says Xerxes invaded Greece with 5,283,220 souls. It seems difficult to 
imagine that his interesting detailed description (vii. 59 ef seg. and 100) of 
the nations in Xerxes’ army is a fiction. He says they were carefully 
enumerated by scribes, and tells how it was done. 

3 This apparently only occurred twice. 

4 There seems probability that verse 21 was the nucleus sung on the 
moment, which Moses expanded “at that time.” 
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resort to song in Israel (Numb. xxi., Josh. x., Judges v.). 
Lagarde considered that Ex. xv., Deut. xxxii., xxxiii., and Ps. xc. 
all show the same hand, though he placed this one and the 
same writer after the exile” (Dillmann-Ryssel, pp. 168_1 70). 
It is entirely improbable to say that Moses, brought up in a 
literary atmosphere, could not have written it.1 Exodus xvii. 
14 speaks of a book in which Moses was writing things of 
memorial. ‘ Moses wrote all the words of Jehovah,” refers to 
the book of the covenant apparently (Ex. xxiv. 4). His “writing” 
is repeatedly alluded to (e.g. Ex. xxxiv. 27, Numb. xvii. 2, 
Deut. xxxi. 9). To attribute the whole Pentateuch as it 
stands to Moses is against the evidence; but it is equally 
against the evidence to find nothing of his writing in it. 

The historical character of the recital of this first part of 
Exodus is sustained by Hebrew historical institutions,2 which 
have never changed and exist to this day (eg. the Passover, 
the unleavened bread, the Redemption of the first born), by 
the constant and consistent reference to it of prophets and 
statesmen; by historical psalms early and late with correct 
traditional additions, Ps. Ixxvii. shows probably that the 
reading of the record was a comfort in evil times. No other 
events have equal evidence to their historical reality. 

The account (xv. 22—xvii.) that succeeds the triumph 
ode is brief and archaic. It suggests its writing in the 
stress of movement day by day as a brief daily chronicle—to 
which Numb. xxxiii. adds the station by “the sea of reeds,” 
which marks the course of the journey more definitely. The 
first incident sets Jehovah as “the healer,” xv. 26. xvii. 16 
is a very ancient snatch of grave poetry. “For with hand 
uplifted to the throne of Jah, Jehovah has war against 
Amalek from generation to generation.” 3 Kes-Jah occurs 
only here. With the very interesting and natural episode of 


1 What is probably the first poem of Moses, Ps. xc., was written in the 
midst of mountains, where he found himself a stranger, but Jehovah “his 
home” (verse 1). It is more than possibly preserved to us by “the men 
of Hezekiah.” 

2 The preface to the Jewish Passover service draws attention to this. 

3 See Dillmann-Ryssel. Wellhausen says the episodical character 
of these chapters marks the source to be J. E. (Comfosztion, p. 78.) 
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the meeting of Moses with Jethro,! his brother-in-law, in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai, the account brings us to Mount 
Sinai, three months after the Exodus. 

xix. 5, 6 now brings out the conditional destiny of Israel 
to be to Jehovah a peculiar possession above all the peoples, 
though all the earth is His, It will be noted that this 
expression expressly excludes the notion of Jehovah being a 
national God in the sense in which some hold the early 
history of Israel to indicate. Jehovah as in Genesis, and 
consistently everywhere in the Hebrew literature, is the God 
of all the earth and the creator of the heavens. He selects 
Israel above other peoples, but not with moral exclusiveness, 
to be ‘‘a kingdom of priests and a holy nation”—to be 
“ His witnesses” (cf. Is. xliii. 10). The terror of the law- 
giving, which Moses explains xx. 20, brings to the front the 
mediatorial position of Moses, which consistently continues 
from this point onwards. This mediatorial office of Moses 
at this point is further emphasised by many reiterations, 
which probably do not imply the frequent going up and 
down of Moses, as some suppose. ‘The object is to bring 
this out at this point, and as something new. The ten 
words are addressed immediately to the whole people. What 
follows “‘comes by Moses.” With Moses Jehovah speaks 
‘“‘face to face as a man speaketh to his friend” (Ex. xxxiii. 
11, Deut. xxxiv. 10). Moses is the first of a succession of 
“faithful prophets” (Deut. xvii. 15; cf Numb. xi. 25-30), 
which never ceased among Israel till Malachi, but he is 
unique among these prophets. ‘The law” came by him. 
The skin of his face becomes glorious, as Jehovah communes 
with him? (Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, 35). But as the expression 
‘speaking face to face” is used (Deut. v. 4) of Jehovah’s 


+ The story about Zipporah and the children is naturally explained by 
their going with Moses to Egypt, but during the period of the plagues 
being sent back (see xviii. 2, “‘after he sent her away”). The going to 
Egypt is mentioned because of the incident of the circumcision. The 
return, as so often in the Hebrew records, is passed over in silence. 

® See the expression only here—“ brightness streams in horn-like rays” 
from his countenance, which, through the mistranslation of the Vulgate, 
becomes the myth of the horned Moses in Michael Angelo’s sculpture. 
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speaking “ out of the midst of the fire” to the people, it is 
evident that what is meant of Moses is direct personal speech, 
but a veiled presence. This explains—what at first sight 
seems a contradiction—the partial vision of Jehovah’s glory, 
promised (xxxiii. 12-23) and vouchsafed (xxxiv, 1-14), with 
a magnificent proclamation of the equally veiled essential 
nature of Jehovah for the universe and alltime. The coming 
forth of this veiled nature is the element of prophetic progress, 
which has its climax in the new covenant. In these chapters 
(xix.-xxxv.) We are in the region of preliminary inchoate insti- 
tutions, which give the reason of what follows; but the after- 
realisation would tend to efface their memory. This is a 
strong proof that they were written at the time. It is a time, 
like much of the Acts of the Apostles, in reference to the 
institutions of the Church. Up to chapter xxxv. there is no 
“tent of revelation,” but only its purpose, and, as it 
were, the architect’s plan of it. We are all along in the 
region of old customary law, and old popular institutions, 
which have become inspired with Divine significance. 
“The tent” of chap. xviii., in and around which Moses and 
the selected elders of Israel make a covenant of friendship 
with Jethro in a sacrificial meal, is Moses’ generals’ tent, 
Egyptian fashion, in the centre of the camp. In it Moses lived. 
The exact order of tribes and tribal standards given in 
Numbers was probably a gradual thing, growing daily more 
regulated. The pillar of cloud and fire, which led, as the 
ark afterwards, came over “the dwelling” when it was ready. 
“ The tent” of xxxiii. 7 is still Moses’ tent. The explanatory 
rendering of the LXX. and Syriac “his tent” is correct. To 
make it a doublet of the tabernacle is to introduce intoler- 
able confusion into a clear account. Moses still lives in it, 
when he is not in the camp, and Joshua never stirs from 
living in it. The imperfects of xxxiii. 7-11 are imperfects of 
vividness, portraying the matter as visually present.1 With 


1 “Tn the description of past occurrénces, the imperfect is used to 
represent an event at the moment of its genesis, and so, by seizing upon 
it while in movement, to picture it with peculiar vividness to the mental 
eye.’—Driver’s Hebrew Tenses, p. 28. 
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all deference, to translate “‘used to take” obscures the 
situation. It is the first instance of that symbolic prophetic 
action which meets us perpetually in the after-history of 
Israel. Moses takes “his” own tent, which for the first 
time, and to emphasise the lesson, he calls ‘the tent of 
revelation,” and sets it without the camp, where during the 
time of repentance it stays. This is to signify the withdrawal 
of the presence in consequence of sin (cf 2g. 1 Sam. iv. 
19-22; and Ezek. i.—iii. which implies that the glory and 
presence of Jehovah is departing from its “ dwelling”); for 
Moses up to that time was the mediator of the presence. 
In or near the tent of Moses there may have been preliminary 
symbols, as in Egyptian camps, as perhaps Ex. xvi. 34 hints. 
Aaron “set the pot of manna before the testimony for pre- 
servation.” It was set, it may be, beside the ark later, with 
other memorials; or it may be, as often, the expression is 
proleptic. 

The ten words of chap. xx. are a singularly important and 
complete code of morality, which we have never improved 
upon, but they introduce nothing entirely new. The root of 
them is pre-Mosaic, The setting of Jehovah, who brought 
them out of Egypt, first without admixture or rival—‘‘no 
other gods before my presence ”——without superstitious images, 
truly and really, and in reference to a rest day already known 
(“remember ” of something already known; see xiii. 3)—all 
this defines and hedges round the religion of the Patriarchs, 
which culminates in Gen, xxii. The duty to our neighbour 
has echoes in the natural conscience all the world over. The 
spirit of this second table is beautifully enlarged upon and 
deepened positively in Lev. xix., which is central to the 
Levitical legislation. The contents of the two tables probably 
divide five each. We must beware of their critical shortening : 
what is brief is not necessarily original. Reverence to 
parents is the first lesson of Divinity (cf Ps. xxvii. 10). As 
Wellhausen points out, the spirit of Deuteronomy is in the 
commandments, and ‘the love” of God is mentioned. 

What follows, in what is commonly called “the book of 
the covenant,” is ancient usage and popular case law, in 
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which, by the side of the old, the new begins to take its 
place. The mass of this is clearly pre-Mosaic. Professor 
Kittel acknowledges that the theory of its writing first by J. 
(Wellhausen)1 or E. (Kautzsch) in the times of the second 
Jeroboam entirely breaks down.? 

The frequent analogies with the code of Hammurabi show 
it to be akin to the ancient Eastern ideal of practical 
righteousness, which was current from very old times. It is 
akin, but not derived entirely.? 

The altar of earth, and, if of stone, not of hewn stone 
(xx. 22-26), simply sanctions patriarchal usage, often blame- 
lessly followed afterwards, when the central sanctuary could 
not be had. But even here it begins to be defined; it is to 
be only “in any place where I set the memorial of my name.” 
The whole burnt sacrifices and peace or alliance sacrifices 
(v. 24) are pre-Levitical. The words that introduce the 
popular case law imply its sanction only: “These are the 
judgments which thou shalt set before them.” That the laws 
following are agricultural, as well as pastoral, arises from the 
settled state of Israel in Egypt for 430 years. Even the 
nomad patriarchs cultivated the land (Gen. xxvi. 12, 
xxxvil. 7).4 The three feasts were certainly, as Wellhausen 
has pointed out, pre-existing customs. Israel in Egypt 
would scarcely be uninfluenced by a land of religious festivals. 
After the Exodus and Sinai they are given a heightened and 
historical religious significance. The pre-Mosaic time of the 
two first may have roughly corresponded to the time of the 
Exodus and Sinai, and then years after, the harvest feast was 
made “the feast of booths,” in reminiscence of the wilderness 
wandering. It is noticeable that in Ex. xxiii. 18 the Passover 
is now called ‘my festival” by Jehovah. But these ancient 
case laws, further, are given a kindness and _ brotherliness 
which is entirely Mosaic, which is later much insisted upon 

1 Composition, p. 88. 2 A. W., pp. 22-32. 

3 Some of the points of kinship are the /ex ¢alzonzs, money payment 
for moral injury, the severity of punishments, the general idea of justice. 
It is possible that Israelite usage—e.g. ‘‘ Elohim’’ for judges—and village 
community customs are behind much of ‘‘ the law.” 


4 Compare the suggested reference of Menephtah’s inscription szpra. 
D 
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in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, and which in Lev. xix. rises 
to the climax of loving neighbour and stranger alike ‘as 
thyself.” Ancient case laws of a like kind are scattered 
amongst the later legislation. This “ book of the covenant” 
is given in renewed sanction and in very abbreviated form after 
the apostasy and the rewriting of the ten words (xxxiv. 14-26 ; 
see v. 27). It, however, ends with the same words about not 
seething a kid in its mother’s milk.1_ And this book of the 
covenant lies behind the Levitical expansions of it, which 
follow. 

The brief and unique account of the day of the espousals 
of Israel (xxiv. 4-11) is evidently central to the calling of 
Israel. It is full of ancient, strange, and pre-Levitical 
characteristics, both in words and fact. It stands in relation 
to the after-sacrifices and ‘“‘the dwelling” something like the 
coronation to the rest of a reign, or like the first actual 
Passover to the after-commemorative Passovers.? 

An altar is built in the early morning on the lower confines 
of the mountain, and apparently supported by twelve stones 
or pillars, for the twelve tribes of Israel (cf 1 Kings xviii. 31). 
Moses commissions young men, the flower and strength of 
the children of Israel, and they offer worship sacrifices and 
alliance sacrifices to Jehovah upon it. Here and in chapter xii. 
and in xix. 22, the priest is probably the eldest son, or in 
xii. and xix. 22, the paterfamilias, as in patriarchal custom. 
There follows the sprinkling of the blood, half towards the 
altar, half towards the people, called “the blood of the 
covenant” (cf. Luke xxii, 20), which is the origin of the P. laws 
of sprinkling the blood, found in J.E. The people assent to 


1 This repetition of not seething a kid in its mother’s milk is here, I 
venture to think, a sign of the abbreviation of the book of the covenant, 
and not because of its intrinsic importance. Its repetition for a third 
time (Deut. xiv. 21), is certainly out of place. It may have been put by ~ 
a scribe in the margin as a very remote illustration of the context, to 
which it does not belong, and so found its way into the text. But it 
clearly has no bearing in Deut. 

+ £.g. in the first actual Passover ‘‘ the bundle of hyssop” (five times in 
Ex. xii.) occurs again only in the Levitical regulations regarding skin 
disease (Lev. xiv. P. again five times). 
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the covenant of the ten words and what follows them, which 
is read. Ifit was read, it was already written, Then Moses 
and Aaron and Aaron’s two sons (note, not Moses’ two sons) 
and the representative assembly of seventy elders ascend the 
mountain. The covenant sacrifice annuls for a time the 
former injunctions of the law-giving. “They saw the God of 
Israel and under His feet was as a paved work of sapphire and as 
the very heaven? for splendour. And against the nobles? 
He stretched not out His hand, and they beheld God and did 
eat and drink.” The joyful sacrificial meal was the climax 
of the covenant of friendship. The terror was turned into 
beauty ;4 only again to become a consuming fire on the top 
of the mountain, and Moses the mediator once more. The 
story then at once turns to the preparation of ‘the tent of 
meeting,” or “dwelling,” which should symbolise this 
reconciled and friendly presence, no longer on the mountain 
top, but going and staying in their very midst. That these 
unique studies in a progressive revelation (Gen. xv. J., Gen, xxii. 
E, and here) are given to J.E., and here at least have a tincture 
of Deut. (D.) in them,® shows the clear difference, but no 
contradiction. We see P.in the making. ‘The first Passover 
is the idea of the later Passovers.6 Abraham’s covenant 


1A P. phrase in J.E. 

* Acilim “upholders”’ here only, corresponding to the later pinnoth 
“* corner stones.” 

8 [saiah xxiv. 23 and Rev. iv. recall the whole situation of this place. 
The appearance, which they ‘‘saw” and ‘‘beheld,” is not stated, 
but the consistent doctrine of ‘‘the messenger of Jehovah,” “the 
messenger of the presence,” ‘‘the man who wrestled with Jacob,” ‘‘ the 
captain of Jehovah’s host” lies mysteriously central in the doctrine of the 
Divine unity in the whole O.T. There is nothing contradictory to P. in 
this ; see Ezek. i. 26, where the imagery of this place in Exodus is also 
reflected. Early Christian thought with forceful reasoning interpreted this 
doctrine of the second person of the blessed Trinity. There are hints of 
the Spirit also. 

# Ewald concedes (7/éstory, 1. 443) that ‘the glorious words of the true 
Gospel (Ex. xix. 4-6), wherewith the Jehovah religion is announced to 
the whole people” are Mosaic. This concession readily expands itself to 
the whole situation of these chapters, for it is one and the same. 

5 Wellhausen, Composition, p. 89. 

6 Graf's suggestion (G. B. p. 34 f.) that the Passover sacrifices a the 
houses of Israel betray their exilic origin is perhaps one of the strangest 
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sacrifices (Gen. xv., xxl.) and these chapters in Exodus, with 
their covenant sacrifice and union by eating and drinking, are 
the idea of the whole following priestly and sacrificial system.1 
This system, as Ewald rightly says, stands upon a lower level. 
The idea is tempered to the existing condition of the people 
as a whole. It is further to be noted that Aaron and his sons 
are already become prominent. And in the following graphic 
and ancient picture of apostasy, where Aaron betrays a 
strange weakness and Moses by breaking the tables written 
by the finger of God shows something of his old impetuous, 
fiery spirit, it is the stern fidelity of Levi that marks the tribe 
out for the services which P. gives to them. These are the 
ideas, given with primitive and historical freshness, which lie 
at the root of P. I submit that this consideration gives 
strong ground for believing that they were at once set down 
in writing. Hundreds of years of changeful history and 
customary praxis would have effaced them else. 

It is scarcely creditable to some criticism to find in the 
putting off of ornaments during the period of repentance a 
doublet of the willing and rejoicing offertory for the Taber- 
nacle. There is no such confusion in the account. With 
the return of Moses, and a genuine repentance, a better spirit 
ultimately prevails. The people give gladly and even more 
than is wanted (xxxvi. 6-7), The skill and manufactured 
material employed in the erection of the tent of revelation 
are all Egyptian, or from the desert. Here are products for 
which Egypt was famous. Knobel was right when he said: 


things in his book. It seems a peculiarly unhappy idea that the Exodus 
account of the actual Passover with its fresh, repressed excitement of 
deliverance originated at the time, of which Ezekiel gives the character 
at first querulous and idolatrous, and then utterly despondent. 

1 The genius of Ewald also clearly perceives that ‘‘the ten command- 
ments, with reference to their intrinsic character and significance, imply 
a religion originally taught with a perfect living fulness.” Ewald allows 
the ten commandments to be Mosaic. 

2 The fine-twined linen, the embroidery and gold threads, the blue or 
indigo, the threads spun by wise-hearted women and dyed, work in metal 
and precious stones, overlaying wood with gold, the probable use of natron 
to reduce the golden calf to powder, the calf itself, the whole fashion and 
place of the tent, the pattern of the ark, the Urim (light) and Thummim 
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“The sanctuary, as the commandments, is, according to the 
writer, of Divine origin. The means for erecting the Taber- 
nacle came not from individuals, but from a fairly numerous 
people, who had undertaken the Exodus not without prepara- 
tion, and not without taking with them their valuables.) The 
amount of gold appears, in comparison to the amount of gold 
in ancient Asia, a mere bagatelle. The precious stones and 
costly spices were the gifts of the chief men, who were well 
able to supply fourteen precious stones, and a few other things. 
The Israelites could certainly not have been 400 years in 
Egypt without learning something in this primitive home of 
mechanical art.” 2 

The acacia wood was the only wood available in the desert, 
and probably then of much finer growth. The Tabernacle 
offertory works out on careful calculation at about 7s. 1d.a 
head—no mythical amount, As the estimate of comparative 
values is uncertain, it may have been less. It is a standing 
proof of what can be done when all co-operate with a ready 
mind. The dimensions of the tent are small, and its design 
to be portable. The words of a practical architect are more 
valuable on this subject than the study lucubration of a 
scholar. Fergusson’ has said: “It seems clear to me that 
Exodus xxvi., xxxvi. must have been written by some one who 
had seen the Tabernacle standing. No one could have 
worked it out in such details without ocular demonstration 
of the way in which the parts would fit together.”* In 
another place he says that ‘“‘a certain apparent discrepancy 
never would have occurred to any one, who had been long 
under canvas.” There is no assignable reason why after- 


(perfection or truth), like the images of Truth worn by Egyptian judges, 
and the like—are all distinctively Egyptian. Cf Hengstenberg’s Zgypt 
and the Books of Moses, which Wildeboer allows still to have value, and 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Leyptians. 

1 Amongst them must be reckoned the gifts which the really kind- 
hearted and generous Egyptians gave them. The times were times of 
high prosperity in Egypt. : 

2 Dillmann-Ryssel, pp. 295, 300. 

3 His Hestory of Architecture is still of importance. 

4 Quoted in the Speaker’s Commentary, i. part i. p. 379. 
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legend should have lighted on the names of Bezalel, son of 
Uri, of the tribe of Judah, and Oholiab, the son of Ahisamak, 
of the tribe of Dan, as the chief artificers. Hiram, the arti- 
ficer of Solomon’s temple, came from Tyre, though he was of 
Israelite extraction. 

To scientific and observant actual travellers in the desert, 
like Prof. Palmer, Dean Stanley, and Sir J. W.. Dawson, the 
accounts of it in Exodus and Numbers afford “ satisfactory 
evidence of the contemporary character of the narrative.” 
Wellhausen, who, though dogmatic enough, is sometimes 
more reasonable and therefore more interesting than his 
followers, allows of Ex, xix, to Numb. x. that, with the 
entrance of what is properly speaking the law, the analysis 
grows more difficult. ‘‘One can easily see,” he says, “ that 
under the existing circumstances it is a matter of the 
extremest difficulty to single out from the homogeneous web 
the different shades of colour, and to follow everything into 
its proper place and connection.” 1 What Goethe called ‘the 
deplorable, inconceivable redaction,” has made it difficult 
on a priori principles to give reasons for the insertion of 
this or that, Nevertheless, a good deal on the basis of these 
uncertainties, a definite document P.is relegated to exilic 
and post-exilic times, and the Tabernacle is said to be the 
invention of ‘the free Judaic fancy” of a school.? Strack 
says well: “ The assertion that the Tabernacle with the simply 
countless particulars concerning its equipment (materials, 
measures, preparation, coverings), owes its origin to the 
imagination of the author of P., and that names and numbers 
which do not even occur in J. E. and D, come from the same 
source, presupposes in the reader a good deal of readiness to 
believe what is psychologically improbable.” 3 

C. Leviticus and Numbers.—Contents :—1. ivi. 7. The 
chief kinds of sacrifices, not described quite completely, but 


1 Composition, p. 95. 

2 It is important, however, to notice that the whole orthodox hypo- 
thesis hangs by this thread. If the Tabernacle really existed, there was 
from the first a central sanctuary, and the theory of D. is unnecessary. 

3 Finleitung, p. 35 f. 
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with reference rather to what is new and more defined. The 
worship or burnt offering. The meal offering. The thank 
offering or alliance offering. The sin offering, and the 
trespass or conscience offering. 

2. vi. 8, vii. Further enactments with regard to offerings, 
touching chiefly the duties and portions of the priests. 

3. vili.-x. The consecration of the priests and their entering 
upon their duties—referring to Aaron and his immediate sons. 
Nadab and Abihu, apparently under the influence of wine, 
offer strange fire and are slain, x. 1-7. The forbidding of 
wine to officiating priests results, x. 8-11. Significant incident 
with regard to Aaron’s eating the holy things, x. 12-20. 

4. Clean and unclean—(q) xi, Flesh for food ; (4) xii. Child- 
bearing and circumcision; (¢) xiii, xiv. Skin disease. It 
will be noticed that all the Egyptian stories of the Exodus, 
which apparently confuse the driving out of the Hiksos with 
the Exodus and are tinged with national hatred (Ebers), speak 
of the people as leprous. Skin disease was very prevalent in 
Egypt (Mahaffy). These Levitical laws, which imply the 
considerable prevalence of skin disease (not exactly leprosy), 
indicate a date close to Egypt.1 Later, AprOsy seems to 
be rare. The disinfection of houses. (d) xv. Impurity 
from bodily issues. (e) xvi. The annual day of Atonement,? 
as a general freeing of the people from all impurity. ‘ Azazel” 
ancient, and the whole rite only applicable to the desert. 

5. xXVii.—xxvi. xvii. Slaughter for food, to have reference to 
the tent in the desert, All sacrifices also to be at the central 
sanctuary, verses 8, 9. Blood and things dead or torn by 
beasts forbidden. xviii. The marriage law. xix. Addressed 
to ‘all the congregation” and of cardinal importance, enforces 
the love of the neighbour and of the stranger “as thyself” in 
many striking and beautiful ways. xx, The definition of 
punishments, mostly against offences detailed in xviii, xxi., 
xxii, The character and bodily perfection of the priests to be 
stricter than of the laymen. xxiii. A list of the festivals or 
holidays, on which there is to be no ordinary work. xxiv. 1-9. 


1 For, 2.é., skin disease is and was specially common in Egypt. 
2 vv. I, 2 connect this chapter in time to chap. x. I~7. 
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The lights and the shewbread set in order. xxiv. 10-23. The 
incident of a man who was of Egyptian father but Israelite 
mother quarrelling and blaspheming the name of Jehovah. 
The law repeated, is to apply to the stranger as well as to the 
entirely native born. xxv. The land law, with future reference, 
but with probably pre-Mosaic village community custom behind 
some of it. Verse 23 is central here. The sabbatical seventh + 
year—surely a year of leisure, not for idleness, but for teaching 
and learning; cf. the reading of the law in the seventh year, 
Deut. xxxi. 10, 11. The fiftieth year of jubilee, and release 
from debt and slavery, and the return of the land to the original 
owner. Redemption and the Goel? in their relation to the 
jubilee, The language is only natural to one fresh from Egypt.? 
xxvi. A very vigorous exhortation addressed to the people, 
with a preface, verses 1, 2.4 It is threatened that they in 
turn shall be driven out of their land if they are disobedient, 
as the nations before them.> All is entirely in the spirit of 
Deuteronomy, though the language in its peculiarities suggests 
an earlier date. xxvii. An appendix concerning vows and 
tithe, the money redemption of tithes and gifts; in some 
respects ‘(a casuistical commentary on xxii. and xxv.” (Well- 
hausen). Verse 34 asserts all these commandments to have 
been given at Sinai. 

Numbers i.—x. 10. Preparations for departure from Sinai. 
i. The number of the men able for war. ii. The number and 
ordering for camp and journey. iii. The number of the 
Levites, who vicariously take the place of the first-born. 
Redemption of the remaining first-born. iv. The order 
of Levitical ministry. v. 1-4. The actual separation of 


1 This sabbatical year is possible. Dillmann cites several instances of 
an Eastern custom to let the corn sow itself. 

* The Goel is an ancient custom of the clans. It disappears in the 
time of the kings, 

8 See the word perek (vv. 43, 46, 53), which reminds of and almost 
quotes Ex. i. 13, 14. 

* Short prefaces and exhortations are characteristic of this part of the 
legislation ; cf. xviii. I-5 3 xix. I, 2; xxii. 31-33. 

> As Wellhausen points out, this was threatened before incidentally, 
Xvill. 28, xx, 22, with peculiarity in language. 
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unclean persons from the camp. Verses 5-10. Further 
rules for the actual atonement for secret trespass against a 
neighbour—additional to rules of trespass offering. Verses 
11~31. Trial by ordeal to allay jealousy in a case which had 
possibly arisen, and was fatally easy in the camp, where a 
woman is suspected of secret adultery. Trial by ordeal is 
ancient, and occurs in Hammurabi’s Code; see specially 132.1 
vi. Prescriptions for those who desire to keep themselves from 
temptation by stricter vows—the law of the Nazarite (‘the 
consecrated ”)—-ending verses 22-27 with the beautiful priest’s 
blessing. vii. The gift of the princes—out of order; see verses 
1, 2. Apparently the first use of the altar; see verse 88. 
Verse 89 shows Jehovah speaking face to face with Moses in 
the tent, as before on the mount. viii. The actual lighting of 
the lamps, verses 1—4, possibly belongs to chap. vii. The 
actual consecration of the Levites, verses 5-26, is possibly 
rather later. ix, 1-14. The first Passover after the Exodus, 
related simply to give the law of the postponed Passover, 
which was acted upon by Hezekiah. This law arises from 
certain who had been defiled by touching the dead. Blunt 
ingeniously suggests that~they were the men who carried out 
the bodies of Nadab and Abihu, six days before (see Lev. x. 4). 
Note that the passover law is repeated—much abbreviated, 
and only in its most important features. ix. 15-x. 10. The 
signal for departure and the silver signal trumpets, 

x. 11-36. The actual departure and its actual order, 
on the zoth day of the 2nd month of the 2nd year after 
the Exodus. The incident of Hobab. The very ancient 
snatches of poetry which celebrate the movement and rest of 
Israel. xi. Incidents on the way to Kadesh at Taberah and 
Kibroth Hattaavah—Hebrew names for only conjectural 
places. First a complaining probably at the journey, then, 
instigated by ‘the rabble that was in their midst,” a general 


1 Hummurabi’s Code, 132, prescribes trial by water ordeal, whether 
she drowns or not, for a precisely similar case of slander. The woman is 
accused and suspected of secret adultery. It is to be noted that the ordeal 
here in Numbers, though keen enough to search the stoutest nerves, is not 
so cruel and senseless. The Code, 127, is similar. 
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weeping at the character of their food, with a keen memory of 
Egyptian plenty. Mosesimpatient. The promise of a part of 
Moses’ spirit being given to the seventy elders of Israel 
fulfilled. Prophesying, a sign which ceased, continued in 
the camp. Moses’ generous allowance of it, v. 29. Quails 
brought by the wind. Eagerness in eating brings disease. 
The people so chastened,t_ xii, Arrived at Hazeroth. Aaron 
and Miriam object to Moses’ Kushite wife, and claim equal 
rights of inspiration. This Kushite wife may well have been 
Zipporah, for Kushite does not mean Ethiopian in the 
Pentateuch (see Jeremias). We can see in this objection the 
strong influence of the sharing of Moses’ spirit with the elders, 
which is quite recent, and which tends to disturb the balance 
of Miriam and Aaron. In these two incidents, the participa- 
tion of the elders in government, and the jealousy of Miriam 
and Aaron, the way is prepared and the argument suggested 
for the concerted rebellion of Korah and his lay friends, 
Dathan and Abiram, later. Miriam chastened out of her 
jealousy—she is apparently the chief offender—by temporary 
leprosy,and Moses vindicated. xiii., xiv. Arrived at Kadesh, 
south of Palestine,? twelve searchers are sent to report upon the 
land, The weeping and complete breakdown of the people. 
Too late repenting, their ‘‘ presumption”? in going up meets 


1 At first sight, there are similarities in this account with Exodus xvi., 
xviil., but there are marked differences also. The manna in Exodus is 
strange ; here it is well known and the people have found out many ways 
of cooking it. In Exodus there are appointed officers, at Jethro’s advice 
and chosen for character, to judge the smaller causes; here upon the 
seventy existing elders of Israel is bestowed part of Moses’ divine inspira- 
tion that they may help him in the general government of the people. In 
Exodus the quails, of which great flights are common in the desert, are 
simply mentioned ; here a special wind brings an inordinate quantity, 
with bad results to the eager feeders. In both places, Egypt is fresh in 
memory ; but here there is a specially loving remembrance of that varzety 
of vegetable food, for which the low caste Egyptian had particular liking. 
It is possible that both the word for manna and the word for quails are of 
Egyptian origin. See Dillmann, 27 oczs. 

2 That there is no mention of this first sojourn of Israel in Kadesh in the 
table of stations (xxxiii.) may admit of explanations unknown to us. The 
ancient geography, in the midst of which the story securely moves, is 
quite uncertain to us to-day. See Deut. i. 19, 46. 

® Gesenius gives here the right translation. 
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with disaster. xv.—xix. Incidents and laws during the thirty- 
seven years’ wandering in the desert. xv. Legislation “ for the 
land” touching special offerings, and the measure of the wine 
offering with the sacrifices—apparently not common in 
the desert, the addition of dough from the first fruits of the 
harvest “in the land”; and the addition of sacrifice for 
errors (ritual?) not intended as contrasted with high-handed 
sins. The incident of the man gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath. And an injunction to the people to wear tassels on 
the flowing ends of their garments to remind them of 
Jehovah’s commandments, verses 37-41. xvi., xvii. The re- 
bellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. The first verse should 
probably read “ And Korah took (sing.) also, or both, Dathan 
and Abiram.” Blunt points out that both Korah and the 
Reubenites had a grievance which irritated them, and that they 
lay side by side in the encampment, which fostered the in- 
surrection and made it more serious.!. The wording of Korah’s 
complaint would seem to place the time of the incident not long 
after the incidents of chap. xi. xviii. Resulting from the lesson 
of the rebellion of Korah and his Levite company, a clearer de- 
finition of priestly and Levitical duties and dues respectively. 
The Levites not to invade the functions of the priests on 
pain of death. xix. appears to provide an extra method of 
ceremonial cleansing (the ashes of the red heifer making “the 
waters of separation” from uncleanness) for those who had 
touched dead bodies in the great recent plague. Here occurs 
in all probability a break of silence, which passes by the bulk 
of the forty years’ wandering in the desert—for xx. finds the 
children of Israel in their whole congregation again by the 
way of the wilderness of Zin in Kadesh. There is a hint of 
their separation in the desert. The coming together again 
possibly is the reason of the shortage of water, which again 
brings them to the verge of general rebellion. The words of 


1 Scriptural Coincidences, p. 79 e¢ seg. His making out a special 
tabernacle for these men is not probable. Mishkan means “ dwelling.” 
He draws attention also to the fact that the /amzHes of Dathan and 
Abiram perished, which is alluded to in the next census, but only Korah 
and his actual followers died: his chz/dren “died not.” 
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the people’s complaint show them well acquainted with 
history and promise, but perhaps have not the colour of 
freshness from Egypt. They allude more to the promise 
than to the past.1 Verse 3 alludes to the death of many. 
Edom. The death of Aaron. xxi. The victory over the 
Canaanite king of Arad. The incident of the brazen 
serpent; cf. 2 Kings xviii. 4. Journey round Edom to 
Moab. A snatch of poetry from “the book of the wars of 
Jehovah.” The well song. The defeat of Sihon. A snatch 
of a triumph ode composed by “those who use similitudes.” 
The defeat of Og. xxii._xxiv. The magnificent episode of 
Balaam.2 xxv. Israel, seduced by Moabitish and Midianite 
women, falls into idolatry. Episode of Phinehas. xxvi. A 
census of families with a view to dividing “the land” by lot 
and according to numbers; see verses 55, 56. None left of 
those who came out of Egypt, but those who were then 
children. Levi otherwise treated. 

xxvii. 1-11. With regard to this allotment, the daughters 
of Zelophehad claim female inheritance, which is con- 
ceded. Their case comes again, xxxvi., where they are 
allowed to marry, but only in their own tribe. Verses 12-23. 
Announcement of his death to Moses. His intercession that 
“ the congregation of Jehovah should not be like sheep without 
a shepherd” (quoted 1 Kings xxii. 17), Joshua appointed, 
and part of ‘the renown of Moses” given to him. xxviii.—xxx. 
Regulation of daily and festal sacrifices, with special reference 


1 There are differences from Exodus xvii. Here it is after the death of 
Miriam ; Moses strikes the rock (a different-expression here) twice with 
impatient words, which involve Aaron, and lead to neither of them 
seeing the promised land. In Exodus the memory of Egypt was very 
recent (xvii. 5) ; the name Massah is added to the name Menbah; it was 
a trying ‘‘ ‘as to whether the presence of Jehovah was with them” ; here it 
is only a “‘striving”’ with a presence of which they had had many ‘proofs. 

2 Prof, Moulton says finely that now after forty years of toilsome 
travel and legislative history, “the strong light of epic picture” is turned 
again upon the same people that triumphed in the Exodus. ‘In strains 
of prophetic rapture Balaam sings of a people dwelling alone. And a 
prophetic vision succeeds, a future in which the foes of Israel fall helpless 
all around, until the vision becomes dim by the very extent of its 
horizon: * Alas, who shall live when God doeth this’’’ (Modern 
Readers Bible, i Exodus,” pp. ix., X-). 
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to measures and additions, for the land. xxx. 1-17. Regulations 
given to the heads of the tribes chiefly as to the vows of 
women. The daughters of Zelophehad had brought the 
thought of women into prominence. xxxi. The war of ven- 
geance upon Midian, the last act of Moses, xxxii, Reuben and 
Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh ask for the land east of 
the Jordan as more suitable for their flocks. It is given on 
conditions. xxxiil. The complete and official list of stations in 
the wilderness journeys, recapitulating the death of Aaron, 
and giving its date on the 1st day of the 5th month in 
the 4oth year after the Exodus! xxxiv. Brief exhortation, and 
the boundaries of the land. xxxv. Forward legislation for 
Levitical cities, and asylum cities, and their regulation, xxxvi. 
The daughters of Zelophehad again. 

These last chapters of Numbers exhibit a change in style, 
and many peculiarities, and are chiefly in preparation for the 
land. There are hints of military training in the desert; see 
“men of the host,” “men skilled in war,” xxxi. 27. The 
whole is said to have been finished by the time that the camp 
was stationed in the steppes of Moab over against Jericho. 

I have endeavoured to give a description of the contents of 
these books far longer than myspace warrants, because it seemed 
the only possibility of in any way presenting a very difficult 
and complicated subject. The orthodox analysis fails to do 
justice to the archaism, the old dramatic character, the ancient 
reiterations to add or alter, and yet the one spirit and often 
subtle connections, which pervade these books,2__ In particular, 
Dillmann refuses to reduce Balaam’s archaic poems to the 
times of David (see zm /oc.), and finds pre-Mosaic traces and 
ancient customs behind much of the legislation. 

For the LXX. names Leviticus and Numbers are far from 
happy. They do not correspond to the contents. They 
emphasise a distinction which does not really exist. Numbers 
is as Levitical as Leviticus, and Leviticus is Deuteronomical. 

1 Jt will be noted that Aaron’s age accords with the statement that he 
was eighty-three when he stood before Pharaoh. Ex. vii. 7. 
2 In the analects of Confucius ‘‘there is little attempt at orderly 


arrangement,” but there are “connecting principles, which serve to bind 
his sayings into one rounded system ” (Giles, pp. 19, 20). 
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In a large degree we have an expansion of the book of the 
covenant, as historical circumstances give occasion, and there 
are manifestly many ancient circumstances which imply con- 
temporary writing. Bleek! gives us a sensible canon that 
‘‘ where we have laws, which according to their entire contents 
have reference to a situation which in times later than Moses 
has ceased to exist, or to conditions as they were to be found 
in the Mosaic age and only in this age, there is then the 
highest probability that not merely in substance but also 
clearly in the form in which they have come down to us, 
we have writings by Moses or at least of Mosaic age.” 

This goes far to remove antecedent prejudices. Bleek 
gives us examples—laws which imply the camp and ‘ outside 
the camp,” which refer only to Aaron and his sons, in the 
immediate sense of sons—and the regulations for sacrifices 
for every class of the people, where no mention is made of 
aking. I would add the frequent references to Egypt—e.g. 
to its food—and Numb. xiii. 22. 

I am unable to perceive the difficulty of sacrifice being 
performed in the desert. The morning and evening sacrifice 
of a lamb (its origin in Gen. xxii.), possibly without wine 
offering, which is for “the land,” the sacrifices for the priests, 
for the whole congregation, for the princes and for certain 
not necessarily numerous individuals, seem to present no 
real impossibility. The second Passover (Numb, ix. 1-14) 
is mentioned, because certain circumstances occasioned an 
alteration of the law to meet the case arising. This raises 
the strongest presumption that the Passover was regularly cele- 
brated in the desert, else why should there be so much trouble 
in stating and qualifying the law? Jer. vii. 22-27 is quite 
correct to the contents of the Pentateuch. Sacrifice is not 
the essence of the Mosaic covenant. Sacrifice is pre-Mosaic 
and world-wide. The law simply regulates it. The essence 
of the covenant with Jehovah’s special people was moral and 
spiritual fealty and obedience—the ark and thé ten words in it. 
Amos v. 25-27 is too rhetorical, and perhaps ironic, to be 
rightly twisted into the service of historical inconsistency. 


1 Rinleitung, pp. 40-49. Bleek has not yet been excommunicated. 
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The following considerations are necessary, if we would 
apply a sound criticism to this part of the law. 

The phrases ‘Jehovah spake unto Moses,” and the 
like, do not exclude co-operation in formulating and writing. 
For instance, Numb, xxi. betrays the hand of a historian, 
and gives snatches of poetry and a quotation from a book, 
all of which are distinctly not of Mosaic authorship. Parts of 
the laws are for priests and Levites, parts for the whole 
congregation, parts for princes and heads of houses, parts for 
individuals. A large part of the legislation arises from 
historical circumstances, which add or modify. A good 
part is definitely stated to be legislation for the future— 
for “the land.” Hence arises a good deal of difference 
in style and language. The scribe or lawyer formulates in 
legal and technical phraseology. The priestly parts are also 
technical. Law and lawyers were in high esteem in Egypt, 
and there were elaborate colleges and orders of priests 
and prophets (Ebers). Israel was scarcely uninfluenced 
by this. 

The parts addressed to the whole congregation are less 
technical, although their wording is often archaic and peculiar. 
It is a mistake to say, as is often said, that the Levitical law 
was intended only for the priests. There was no esoteric 
doctrine for priests in Israel, as there may have been in 
Egypt. The important chapters, Lev. xix., xxvi., are for the 
laity, ‘‘the whole congregation.” Ezekiel’s symbolic action, 
for example, clearly implies a considerable acquaintance with 
the whole law on the part of the laity. Further, it is plain 
that contemporary custom, probably at the time when the 
laws were written, threw such light on the praxis of some 
laws that they are vague. No one, for instance, would 
gather easily from Lev. vii. 11-21 that feasting on the 
sacrifice and gladness of heart were the essence of the alliance 
offering. But Deuteronomy makes this plain, and it was 
always so. The codifying is everywhere loose and the 


1 See Lenormant, History of the East, i. p. 318, a very instructive 
passage. 
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reiterations 1 many, and they sometimes imply a written state 
for the earlier laws. It is inconceivable to me that any 
other explanation e.g. can be given of the place of Numb. xv., 
XiX., XxVill._xxx., but that they are the products of the historic 
periods in the midst of which they occur. The codifier of 
ancient laws would have aimed at completeness; but we have 
here the evolution of laws in the history of a people. This 
explanation tallies with the general induction, which arises 
from other parts of the legislation as a whole.2 Numb. xv., 
immediately after the great failure and punishment of the 
people, argues a fine faith in the legislator. In the midst of 
such events, he does not “‘ weep,” but he quietly prepares for 
‘¢the land.” In Lev. xxiii. 40, of the latest feast, “the 
feast of booths,” the reference is so much future as to be to 
trees in Palestine, and not in the desert. But this is not 
too great a stretch for the educated knowledge and intercourse 
of Moses and of some others of his contemporaries. Moses 
was not stationary in the forty years of life in the Peninsula 
which preceded his call. 

The primary argument for making P. post-exilic is that 
history manifests a practical inconsistency which is incom- 
patible with its existence. The secondary argument is the 
absence of historic traces of its existence. 


1 It is to be noticed that what is well known is often left out.. The 
reiteration has to do with modification or addition. 

2 The instance of the actual historical evolution of the law for asylum 
cities will show what is meant. The principle of asylum cities is laid 
down in ‘“‘the book of the covenant,” Ex. xxi. 13. As ‘‘the land”’ 
comes in view this principle is enlarged and made clearer. There are to 
be three east and three west of the Jordan (Numb. xxxv.), In Deut. iv. 
41-43 the three east of the Jordan are named and settled. In Deut. xix. 
I-13 the three west of the Jordan are very expressly commanded, but 
they are not named. ‘They are to be made easily accessible, and to be 
only for unintentional manslaughter. In Joshua xx. all six are named 
—the three east are mentioned as already given, the three west are 
“set apart.” The principle is reiterated with two quotations from 
\ Numb. xxxv. 12 and 28. And in Josh. xxi. some of them are found to 
coincide with Levitical cities. The principle of Levitical cities as 
missionary colleges, from which also Levites proceeded throughout the 
land to teach (Deut. xviii.), is not in the book of the covenant, because 
there were then no Levites; but the historic evolution of the law after- 
wards follows the same lines. 
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The argument from silence is not worth much. General 
history does not in the nature of the thing allude to ritual 
and custom continually going on. Especially is the argument 
of silence dangerous in Hebrew history. 

It can be proved constantly that the Hebrew historian 
passes over what is not in the direct line of his purpose.} 
Further, this argument from silence is not altogether true. 
Many traces remain to show the deep impression the law had 
made upon the people. The argument from inconsistency 
is also difficult to apply. Moses himself complains of the 
little compliance with the law he had experienced in the 
desert, Deut. xii. 8. Graf finds equal inconsistency after the 
exile, and postdates accordingly till he reaches a time of 
entire silence on this matter. The day of atonement is a 
crucial instance, with its ritual only possible in the desert and 
its ancient reference to Azazel, whatever its meaning. There 
is no mention of the day of atonement at all, not even in 
Ezekiel, impregnated as he is with the language of the law. 
In Nehemiah, a natural time for such a mention, there is 
mention of other fast days, but not of this day. Some hold 
the first mention of it to be Ecclus. 1. 1-21. It is difficult 
to find any really characteristic allusion to it even here, where 
one would naturally expect to find one. Yet it would be 
strange not to believe that more or less its yearly observation 
was customary, as the Epistle to the Hebrews says it was. 
This day fits in so With ancient notions, as Dillmann allows. 
The counter-argument of Dillmann also (preface to Exodus) 


1 Compare for this, ¢.g., 1 Kings ix. 25 (indefinite). 1 Kings xii. 26-33 
shows the extent to which the people were involved in these “three 
times.” 2 Chron. viii. 12, 13 explains and defines them. 

2 Strack gives a list of these, which is not exhaustive (Azn/leitung, 
pp. 55-57). This deep influence is best seen perhaps in smaller matters— 
e.g. gleaning, Ruth ii. 2, 7; o& Lev. xix. 9; eating blood, 1 Sam. xiv. 32; 
ceremonial uncleanness, 2 Sam. xi. 4}; the connection of sanctuary with the 
horns of the altar, 1 Kingsi. 51, Ex. xxi. 14. You would scarcely in some 
places and at some times be able to assert the existence of the primitive 
documents of the Christian religion if inconsistent and perverted practice 
and downright ignorance are real arguments against it. Yet the almost 
universal observance of the churching of women would be good evidence 


of the existence of the Prayer Book as a whole. 
E 
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has force. ‘That priestly and ceremonial laws were first 
written down or even composed in the exile and in Babylonia, 
where they had no Divine service at all, is contrary to 
reason.” And that the Hebrew sacrificial terminology is 
more akin to the Babylonian and Phcenician than it is to the 
Egyptian (Jeremias, A.T.A.O. pp. 428-432 ef seq.) argues its 
early date For that Israel in Babylonian exile borrowed 
this sacred language then, seems out of the question, when we 
think of the evidence that all history gives of the way in 
which they thought then of Babylon. 

Two minor, but very significant indications go to support 
the general conclusion that “the law” was contemporaneous 
with Moses. In Lev. xix. 19 the clearly Egyptian word 
sha’atnez is used to explain the law against mixed textures for 
a people just come from Egypt, but this same word repeated 
in Deut. xxii. 11 és itself explained, as being less intelligible 
after forty years to their desert-bred children. 

In Lev. x. 16-20 the anger of Moses at the breach of 
priestly law by Aaron argues the intensity of his psychological 
conviction that the law even in its details was Divinely given, 
Moses had too broad and generous a mind to have been 
angry at failure in observance of ritual details arranged by 
himself or some other. His conviction of the immediate 
divinity of the priestly law overrides for a moment his 
sympathy with Aaron’s natural sorrow at the loss of his sons. 
Aaron’s apology satisfies him at once, His pre-occupation 
as a channel of divine revelation is the cause of his anger. 

D. Deuteronomy.2—Contents :—The last teaching and 
exhortation of Moses in direct speech in the land of Moab, 


1 There is no trace of the sin-offering or the conscience-offering in 
Babylonia. This accords with the greater sense of sin which the whole 
education of Israel implanted in them. There are perhaps Phceenician 
traces of a sin-offering and a similar division of the sacrifice-parts as 
between the priest and the lay sacrificer. This Phoenician sin-offering, 
though probable, does not appear certain. See Macdonald’s Massiha 
Carthago, p. 16. 

2 The LXX. name, “the second law,” is not quite accurate, but it 
conveys the general and consistent tradition that Deut. implies what has 
gone before. 
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and two poems, An appendix of his death, and a general 
summing up of his character by an ancient hand. I. Deut. 
i.—iv. 43, an introductory speech recalling the experiences of 
the past. This speech refers, not exhaustively, to things written 
before, but with the freedom of a living experience. Asylum 
cities. II. Second speech, Deut, iv. 44~xxvi. The first part is 
more general, v.—xi. It repeats the ten words with significant 
changes, putting the spirit above the letter, and exhorts to 
obedience in the future as the proper result of their experience 
in the past. The second part, xiixxvi., confirms, adds, and 
modifies with regard to the future, and as a rule with regard 
to the popular side of the law in detail. III. The concluding 
addresses, xxvil.—xxvili. ‘All the words of this law” are 
to be written on plastered or white-washed stones. The 
ceremony of Ebal and Gerezim, and the blessings and 
warnings to be used. Solemn final exhortation, xxviil.—xxx, 
IV. The end, xxxi._xxxiv, Moses resigns his leadership to his 
successor, Joshua. The written law, placed beside the ark, is 
to be read every seventh year to all the people and the 
children at the feast of booths, The object and grave im- 
_ portance of the following song, which is to be learned by heart 
by the people. The song, The last blessing. Appendix. 
Death. Character. 

IT am quite at a loss to understand how any one can be 
found to deny that every word of Deuteronomy, with the 
exception of an editorial addition here and there, and the 
post-Mosaic ending, is directly set forth as the word of Moses 
himself. The editorial statements are the most detailed, 
express, and solemnly emphatic possible. The editorial 
statements are ancient and contemporaneous. ‘The exact 
ancient geography and exact time of Deut. i. 1-6 are not 
invented. But they are contemporaneous, for the swift rush 
of the stirring events that came after would soon have carried 
away the memory of such things. ‘‘ Moses began to expound? 
or rather to make deep and clear this law”—~z.e. as to its 


1 Literally ‘‘ began, expounded.” The word ‘‘ expound” is only here 
in this sense. It is used elsewhere only—Deut. xxvii. 8, and Hab. ii. 2 
—of graving deep, clear characters on stone tablets. 
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principles and spirit, infers the whole of what follows and 
aptly defines its purpose. ‘Across Jordan” is defined “in 
the land of Moab,” as it mostly is defined by some addition. 
‘‘ This law” does not mean, as Dillmann says, oral teaching 
or oral judgments; it was written in a book Deut. xxviii. 58, 
and Moses wrote it finally Deut. xxxi. 9, to be laid up beside 
the ark, as an official document. The very uncertainty as to 
its contents appears contemporaneous.! A later hand would 
have left no uncertainty. It was finally edited with the 
publicly declaimed, yet written (see v. 19), song, and the 
blessing, and the appendix after Moses’ death, The impression 
given by this uncertainty is that it is indeterminate because 
contemporaneous. A late forger of genius would never have 
left it so, but the absolute contemporary could scarcely do 
otherwise. If Hebrew tradition is not pledged to the fact 
that these at least are Moses’ last words, no tradition of 
authorship gives any certainty as to what it intends. And 
the words themselves convey the warm and _ personal 
solicitude of a great man. There is a great personality 
speaking, and speaking to those who could follow allusions 
to a common experience. He sometimes reminds them 
of what some of them had seen as children in Egypt. The 
memory of Egypt is the nearest memory all along. It is 
the most interesting thing in the world. It is, as it were, a 
great general addressing those who have grown up with him into 
something like veteran troops. Rosenmiuller (1798), who is 
always useful and competent, but not at all hampered by too 
great a respect for orthodoxy, gives the impression produced 
upon a mind not yet sophisticated by theory. ‘In these 
exhortations,” he says, “you seem to hear not so much a 
legislator, as a father near to his death and anxious for the 
happiness of his children.” The contents correspond to the 
situation. They are addressed to the people about to conquer 

1 z.e. the recurring expression ‘‘this law” is vivid and present. At 
the places where it is used it can only refer to what was already in 
writing up to that place. But in sense and intention it clearly embraces 
the whole Torah, as it was afterwards edited. If the editorial remarks 


and Moses’ speech had been written by a late hand, this difficulty would 
certainly have been removed. 
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and possess their promised land. The phrase “the priests 
the Levites ” no more indicates no distinction,! than an allusion 
_ to “the clergy” in a speech to the laity would indicate that 
the distinction of bishops, priests, and deacons was unknown. 
All were of Levi and all were priests in the sense of being 
made all dependent on the faithful offerings and gifts of the 
laity, equally separated to the work of religion and the 
sanctuary.” Moses’ whole intention is to commend this class 
in their comparative dependence to the care and considera- 
tion of the people, lest in the flush of victory and the pleasure 
of possession they should be forgotten. He therefore leaves 
out all reference to the rebellion of Korah (xi. 6). He 
emphasises the upbringing of children by their parents, in a 
way which implies a considerable spread of education (vi. 7, 
xl, 19, 20), and emphasises the teaching function 8 of the Levite, 
now to be settled in missionary colleges, the gift of the people, 
from which the Levite was to go about exercising his teaching 
function (xxxiiil. 10,4 xxiv. 8, xviii. 1-8), and when going 
about to be met with a kindly reception and support, for he 
was a kind of stranger in the land without personal inheri- 
tance. It is not quite correct to say there is no reference to 
P. Deut. presupposes P. in many places, as most critics allow. 
Naturally, as addressed to the people, it does not repeat the 
details of P. But P. is quoted (e.g. Deut. xiv. 4-20, Lev. x., 
with a modification of Ex. xxii. 34 in v. 21) and abbreviated 
(see Driver’s Introduction for instances, pp. 137, 138). Just 
as we have observed in the preceding legislation, P. is added 
to to modify with regard to the future. It appears in the 
highest degree unreasonable to suppose that Lev. xxiii. does 
not underlie Deut. xvi., but Deut. adds the command to be 

1 The distinction had been indelibly fixed in the historical evolution of 
the law; cf. Ezekiel in this book. 

2 It is noteworthy that the word Levite in Deut. is often used alone, 
and so is the word priest with manifest difference of function. 

3 We learn that this teaching function included learning by heart— 
Deut. xxxi. 19. 

4 The law here does not mean oral judgments given at the time (see 
Deut. xxxi. 9), but a written corpus. ‘‘ The estimation ”’ of the priest was 


only to see that the defined sum or quantity was observed. So also 
Deut. xvii. 8-13 ; see “as the law commands,”’ v. II. 
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wholly joyous and to give freely. The Passover ritual under- 
lies Deut. xxvi. 1-11, but there is added what was impossible 
in the desert—a presentation of the first fruits of “ the land.” 4 
To the idea of rest on the sabbatical seventh year, Lev. xxv. 
1—4, is added the release from debt in Deut. xv. 1-6. Deut. 
XViii. I presupposes the law for the maintenance of priests 
and Levites. Deut. xii. 15 permits slaughtering for food 
without reference to the central sanctuary. Deut. xiv. 22-29 
perhaps adds to the tithe but provides for commutation and 
makes clear the triennial tithe. The king’s law (avii. 
14-20) could scarcely be a later invention. ‘The interesting 
episode of Gideon (Judges villi. 22, 23) shows how deeply 
the idea of the theocracy had penetrated. Only the authority 
and sagacity of Moses could have placed such a law on the 
statute book. ‘ Bringing back the people to Egypt” (v. 16) 
is not a late notion. ‘The command to love Jehovah, vi. 1-9, 
is not an impossible command for the Mosaic age. It is 
only the climax of all that has gone before with the peace and 
plenty of the land, which Jehovah had sworn to their fathers 
to give them, full in view. The loving of God is in the 
second commandment. The older command (Lev. xix.), to 
“love thy neighbour and the stranger as thyself,” itself the 
climax of what had gone before, follows the order of 1 John 
iv. 20.2, The allusions to a central sanctuary (indefinite “in 
the place which Jehovah shall choose”) are no greater than 
in the former parts of the law (in Deut. xii. 4-7 P. is abbrevi- 
ated), And in Deut. xxi. it is noteworthy that a sacrifice is 
arranged for, not at the central sanctuary at all. The tribes 
observed well that the central sanctuary was for national and 
religious unity (see Joshua xxil.). The ideal of social justice 
and kindness and freedom of citizenship (xxiv. 10) set in 
Deut. is worthy of the imitation of Christian states, has been 
rarely attained, and will never die. Sometimes the old 


1 The phrase ‘‘ wandering Aramzan,” in the sense of Mesopotamian 
and not of Syrian, is quite unlikely as a phrase after the Syrians had 
been-long in painful evidence. 

2 Girdlestone’s Student's Deuteronomy is a useful book. It gives some 
of the parallels in full side by side with the text. 
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customs of Israel in Egypt are again sanctioned (xxv. 9-10, 
xv. 17; of. Ex. xxi. 6); sometimes rules are given for new 
situations (xxii. 8) ; but in no instance is anything inserted 
beyond the foresight and experience of Moses! With regard 
to the magnificent final ode (the metre is 3: 3 Sievers), it is 
contrary to the literary habit of Israel to leave so great a 
poem anonymous. 

It is exceedingly abhorrent to my sense of the justice due 
to the honesty which pervades the Hebrew literary tradition 
to believe that the very definite and solemn attestation, which 
both precede (xxxi. 18-30) and follow it (xxxiii. 44-47) are 
the invention of a falsarius. The great triumph song (Ex. xv.), 
with which this has many points in common, shows Moses 
a poet. Here is the same hand matured, but still vigorous. 
Rosenmiiller truly says : “ It would be difficult to find a parallel 
to this fine song of Moses, with its force and seriousness of 
exhortation, with its pre-eminence in sentiment, and _ its 
sublimity of imagery.” It is unnecessary to find traces of 
a different historic situation in its allusions to the future. 
Any man who believed the Divine providence was about to 
dispossess the Canaanites for their sins, could foresee a like 
disaster falling upon Israel if, elated by prosperity, they fell 
into the like discredit. To find in v. 21 an allusion to 
Syrians or Assyrians is to mistake inspired poetry for prose. 
The Blessing has equally a great personality behind it. It 
is full of archaic freshness, and the truly magnificent conclu- 
sion (vv. 26-29) embraces the twelve tribes in the unity of 
one people. Sometimes the imagery of the Blessing recalls 
the imagery of the song (xxxilil. 29 compared with xxxii. 13).? 
And the name Jeshurun (diminutive, “the little righteous 
one”), ® which occurs only in the blessing and in the song, is 


1 The value of this as a witness to the time of writing may be seen 
in the targum on Ley. xxvi., where allusions to Babylon, to the Medes, to 
Greece, to Gog are introduced into the text. 

2 The first lines of this song and blessing are alluded to and quoted by 
Deborah in the first lines of her song, and by Habakkuk iii. 3. 

3 It is quoted in Is. xliv. 2. Jeshurun, a play upon the word Israel 
(Dillmann), is held to be a diminutive of endearment by Gesenius, Ewald, 
Michaelis, Davies, and the LXX. ' 
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pathetic, and very friendly to the old age and loving spirit of 
Moses, just before his death, that to the last had found Jehovah 
the father of his people (xxxii. 6, 18). z 

The character of Moses (xxxiv.) i is by one > who knew him 
well, and y. 10 is not incompatible with this. It was true 
in the days of Joshua, as who should say “none but himself 
could be his parallel.” 

There is weight in the opinion of Sir William Muir. 
“The conclusion forced on one’s mind from the simple 
perusal of the book itself is that Deuteronomy could not 
have been framed from any traditional source. We have not 
a touch of the myth, the fancy, the extravagance, which from 
the psychological necessities of the case must arise in the matter 
of tradition handed down during any considerable period of 
time. Its very voice and accents, its unity and integrity of 
design, deny the thought. The narrative carries with it the 
air of reality and life consistent with no other conclusion than 
that it was written in the age of Moses by himself and by 
eye-witnesses of the memorable scene.” 


NOTE 1.—J., E., AND P. IN GENESIS.? 


It is an attractive conception that we should be able to analyse 
a very ancient book into its component sources, and to assign the 
limits of these with absolute certainty down even to verses and 
half verses. It is an achievement to be proud of, Gunkel says. 
It has become so much an accepted tenet with some scholars that 
this is possible, that it is often held out of place to discuss it. 
But it is a question not of authority but of fact. 





1 Herder, to whom it was given to find beauty and poetry in the Bible, 
has many fine observations about Moses. He says ‘‘the song” is the 
type and rule of all prophetic poetry. I cannot resist quoting a passage 
which sums up the spirit of Deut. ‘‘ And as to the theocracy, which is so 
frequently derided? I wish that relatively to our present stage of culture 
we could have it all; for it is certainly what all men wish, what all men 
of understanding work for, and what Moses alone and so long ago had the 
heart to carry into effect—to wit, that the law should rule and no lawgiver ; 
that a free nation should freely accept, and willingly observe it; that an 
unseen, wise, and beneficent Power should govern us, and not chains and 
bonds » ( Vom Geist der Hebraishen Poesté, ii. p. 113). 

2 J. and E. stand for the documents which prefer Jehovah and Elohim 
respectively. P. stands for ‘‘ the Priestly code.” 
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I. I think, perhaps, that it will be allowed that Genesis is the 
testing ground of the theory. If it is uncertain here it is uncertain 
everywhere. Now let the English reader take a Genesis in which 
the sources are indicated in differing colour or type (say Prof. 
Bissell’s Genesis, or some other), and the process will appear 
strange and unnatural. An interesting, beautiful, and very old 
story is observed to be distorted and perplexed. Sometimes the 
climax, to which all leads up, is snipped off. 

Lecky, without any apologetic prejudice, has given us the 
prima facte verdict of educated common sense. “I may be 
pardoned,” he says, “for expressing my belief that this kind of 
investigation is often pursued with an exaggerated confidence. 
Plausible conjecture is too often mistaken for positive proof. 
Undue significance is attached to what may be mere casual 
coincidences, and a minuteness of accuracy is professed in dis- 
criminating the different elements in a narrative which cannot be 
attained by mere internal evidence.” 4 

“* Microscopic analysis indicates short sight,” says Sayce. 

2. Graf held that the atomic theory of Genesis moved in a 
vicious circle in proving sources from style and wording alone.? 
Wellhausen holds that “the controversy cannot be brought to a 
definite issue” on this ground.® In almost every part of the books 
of the Chronicles, for instance, repetitions of substance, and 
variations in the Divine names may be found (notwithstanding 
the Chronicler’s known preference for Elohim), which are the 
same as we find in Genesis. But Graf has proved that the 
Chronicles have one author. Repetitions with slight change 
or addition are characteristic of Hebrew literature throughout. 
To take an instance at random, notice the variations of Divine 
names in 2 Sam. vi.; notice the repetitions in verses 3 and 4, in 
the first of which Uzzah and Ahio are said to “drive the cart,” in 
the second of which Ahio is said “to go before the ark,” and in 
verse 6 Uzzah is said to be beside it. Notice that there is no 
mention of David’s dancing at all in v. 3, and the mention of 
David’s dancing comes defore v. 15, which to some extent repeats 
v. 3. Itisso that J.and E. and P. are made. Yet the differences 
admit of the simplest explanation, and the whole chapter 2 Sam. 
vi. is given to J. E. in Kautzsch’s Bible. It is doubtless true that 
Sievers pushes a theory too far, as Gunkel says he does, when he 
makes Genesis metric. But the high prose style of a Hebrew 
writer zs akin to the poetic. Repetitions with slight change or 





1 Zenos, The Elements of the Higher Critictsm, p. 96, note. Huxley 
held a curious opinion in a letter to his son. ‘‘If Satan had wished to 
devise the best means of discrediting Revelation, he could not have done 
better’ (Zzfe, ii. p. 118). 

2 Die Geschichtlichen Bucher, p. 3. 3 Prolegomena, Pp. 12. 
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addition characterise its beauty, its clearness, and its impressive- 
ness. There is even a tendency to refrains, as in Ex. xiii. 9 and 16, 
2 Sam. viii. 6 and 14, 2 Kings vii. 1, 2, and 17-20, and elsewhere. 

To find a difference of source, therefore, because the Ishmaelites 
of Gen. xxxvil. 25 are called in verse 28 Midianites,’ or because a 
different word is used of the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, is 
very precarious reasoning. There is often an unconscious paral- 
lelism in prose. Those bugbears, which irritate the bigger kind of 
scholar like Dillmann, J. 1, 2, 3,.43 E. 1, 2,3; P. 1, 2, x.—arise 
from logical consistency. For even the English reader can 
observe that the same kind of repetition, with change or addition, 
remains in the sources J. E. and P. Strack’s useful but not exhaus- 
tive list of words characteristic of the sources (Ezn/leitung, p. 43), 
carefully analysed, will show that more than half either occur in 
more sources than one, or are occasioned by a difference of subject. 
They do not therefore necessarily argue a difference of source. 
The rest may certainly arise from personal idiosyncrasy, specially 
in Deut., or from legal phraseology, or from a difference in source. 
But, as certainly, they tell one nothing absolute as to the date 
of the source, ‘To base a conclusion as to the time of a writing 
upon mere peculiarity in language is precarious,’ says Graf 
(p. 3). This is true, though analogy shows that such evidence of 
language, as Ewald alleges (see above, p. 30), has a distinct 
weight. And the evidence of language may be used in other 
ways. Strack says the language of P. ‘is. much more due to 
peculiar usage than indicative of late date ;” and he ventures the 
opinion that the date of the sources is put at present much too 
late (Einleitung, p. 60). Further, J. E. remains in P. and P. 
remains in J. E.2—e.g. the P. phrase “Jehovah smelled a sweet 
savour” (thirty-eight times in P.) remains in J., in Gen. viii. 21, 
from which place P. probably derives it; and similarly “I am 
the Lord” (A P.H. phrase) remains in J. E., Ex. vi. 2, given to P. 
by some possibly for this reason, and x. 2, though it is there given 
to the redactor; see also xiv. 18. 

3. The distinction of sources by the variation in the Divine 
names is a stronger argument, and proceeds with the greatest 
confidence. But, first, it is quite clearly undermined by the 
present state of the theory. If Wellhausen’s P. or Q. or book of 
the four covenants, which includes Genesis i. and every other 
passage of that supposed special type, always uses the name Elohim 
in Genesis, but in “ the law” the name Jehovah, the value of the use 





1 Cf. Numb. xiii. 22, 33, where the offspring of the long-necked or 
giant race of v. 22 are called nephilim in vy. 33, and both are given 
to J: E. 

* This point is worked out in considerable detail in an interesting book, 
The Organic Unity of the Pentateuch, by the Rev. John Thomas, M.A. 
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of the Divine names as indications of sources is well-nigh gone. 
For otherwise you would say that the P. of Genesis was of 
different origin from the P. of “the law.”! And similarly, when 
the Ist Elohist, now P., is separated from the znd Elohist, the 
differences between E. and J. in language and manner are gener- 
ally allowed to be very slight—at times so slight as to be quite 
indecisive. Further, the Divine names are allowed by Tuch and 
Kuenen to be more suitable to certain contexts. And if it is 
sometimes difficult to give a reason for their use, it is sometimes 
not difficult. 

4. Lastly, when the subject admits of anything like an outside 
test, the theory is shaken. In no place is the theory of different 
sources by the use of Divine names more tempting than in the 
story of the flood. But the traditions of the flood outside the 
Bible combine J. and P. and refer to both alike. It is one 
story, not two inconsistent ones. The preferential use of Jacob 
and Israel, after Jacob has come by the name Israel, varies in 
precisely the same manner, Ball exhibits a certain tendency to 
further subdivide his sources by this criterion, but I do not think 
he is followed. It is allowed on all hands that D. refers to J. E. 
already combined.» The Divine names vary in the Psalm books 
in a very characteristic manner, which has not yet perhaps been 
quite satisfactorily explained, but no one has argued a difference 
of authorship, ¢.g., in Ps. xix. or in the splendid dramatic psalm 
attributed to Asaph (Ixxxiil.), which is Elohistic till Jehovah in 
vv. 16, 18. The same observation applies to the Chronicles. 
Further, the subject is complicated by considerations of text. 
The text of the LXX. and of the Sam. Pent. frequently vary from 
one another, and from the Massoretic text. The LXX. continues 
“the Lord God” (Jehovah Elohim) of Gen. ii. right into the 
Noah story. As the Chronicler certainly alters the Jehovah of 
his sources time after time into Elohim, so there may have been 
a slight tendency in the later copyist to substitute Elohim where 
either name was suitable.® 

5. There is, however, this about the theory that answers to fact. 
J. E. and P. are elements of all serious history, and there was an 
editor, who combined sources. For instance, in the story of our own 
Alfred the Great, the war stories and the burning the cakes is the 
J. E., and the translation of books, the institution of a navy, the 
measuring of time is the P. But I do not see the slightest reason 








1 The old reason given, that Elohim is preferred until Jehovah becomes 
prevalent, fails. For P. was written long after Jehovah became prevalent 
ex hypothest. 

2 There is never any outside evidence of any document existing 
separately. 

3 Wiener has put this not quite in the foregoing way. 
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for doubting the contemporary value of either. The editor, who 
combines them, gives a true picture of the times. The popular, 
vivid, and picturesque, and the legal and statistical and matter of 
fact are equally true and equally contemporaneous. The con- 
viction will, however, rise in a student undazzled by theory, that 
J. E., P., H., D. result plainly in their present shape from the post- 
dating of history, because of the personal presence and action of 
Jehovah—z.e. because of its supposed impossibility. If history 
and legislation are contemporaneous with the events they record, 
it will not be necessary to postulate late schools of writers to 
account for them. 


NOTE 2.—EDITIONS OF GENESIS AND OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


It is quite clear that the sources, and even the books of the 
Pentateuch, have been edited. We may even put our finger on the 
results of such editing. (1) The table of the nations in Gen. x. 
has been edited. The part that applies to individual ancestors is 
primitive. It is simple perversity to deny that first families and 
then nations descend from individuals. But nations, which were 
the result of a long process, are added a@/¢er the lists of individuals 
in patronymics and plurals (the first are in v. 4, where Rhodanim 
is to be read for Dodanim) by a later hand to bring the table up to 
the editor’s date. The boundaries of ancient Canaan (v. 19) are 
perhaps later still, but long before Moses, for the boundary includes 
Tyre and states Sodom and Gomorrha to be still existent. Also, 
and still by a later hand, the country of Joktan—the ancient 
Arabia—is given in a very archaic manner. The place and the 
inhabitants had probably altered by the time of Moses, but the 
primitive importance of Arabia is sustained by modern research, 
(2) The old list of the dukes or “chiliarchs” of Edom, in Genesis 
Xxxvi., was edited ‘‘in the time when the children of Israel had a 
king” (note, not kings), from v. 31 onwards, to bring it up to the 
editors date. For the old name “chiliarch” disappears for a time 
after v. 31, and “reign,” “was king,” takes its place. The difficulty 
in the text of the first two verses may arise from its once having 
an independent existence outside the present narrative. (3) Genesis 
XXXil. 32 is quite certainly a later editorial addition to the primitive 
account of Jacob’s wrestling all night with the God-man. This 
addition gives a family custom, the very first of the historical 
customs of Israel. The prevalence of this family custom indicates 
the widespread knowledge of this climax of Jacob’s spiritual educa- 
tion. It was known to all his children and to his posterity after 
him. Hosea long after singles it out in the same way as the 


1 A.T.AO. p. 144. 
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most important event in his life, and generally known to be 
(Hosea xii. 4). 

But this whole matter must be judged a parte potiori, by the 
predominant partner. Genesis is primitive and very old, so 
Gunkel says. It is written in a style antiquated and archaic by 
the time of the Judges and Kings, so Ewald says. And we might 
add, by the time of the Exodus. It is plainly unreasonable to 
reduce the general date of Genesis to the time of its latest editorial 
addition. “The Canaanite was ¢hen in the land,” xii. 6, xiii. 7, is 
probably the addition! of an ancient diaskeuast to.remind his 
hearers that the circumstances of the story were very different to 
what they were daily accustomed to. 

In the recurring case, where the relatively modern Israelite 
name is given of a place, and it is said it was different in primi- 
tive times—e.g. Bela, which is Zoar xiv. 2; Bethel, that is 
Luz at the first; Hebron, at the first Kirjath Arbah; it is 
singularly probable that the ancient name stood in the original 
text, and that the modern name crept in from perhaps the margin 
and in the end was substituted for general clearness, and the 
ancient name given asa kind of note. This is rendered almost 
certain from xxxv. 6, where Luz comes first, and xlvili. 3, where 
Jacob calls the place simply Luz. The name Bethel, given by 
Jacob, only came into vogue in the later times of the Hebrew 
history. The same conclusion arises from ‘‘ Ephratah, which is 
Bethlehem,” the later Hebrew name, xxxv. 19, On the other 
hand, the exceedingly primitive character of the source in xiv. 14, 
makes it probable that the modern name “ Dan” has been substi- 
tuted in the text and the note forgotten. The same may possibly 
have happened to “ Hormah,” Numb. xiv. 45, Deut. i. 44, where 
perhaps the name given later in Judges i. 17, may have taken the 
place of the ancient Zephath. 


NOTE 3.—THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE LXX. 


From Ex. xxxv. to the end the LXX. displays an altered order. 
Similar change of order is found in Solomon’s dedication prayer, 
and ina less degree in parts of Joshua ; also there is a slight change 
in Numb. ix. 3-5. It is difficult to give sufficient reasons for these 
things. But they probably arise in fact from the much slacker 
sense of inspiration general in Jewish Egypt. Box’s argument 
that the displacement of the LXX. in Exodus proves “that P. did 
not assume a fixed and final form till long subsequent to the time 





1 x Chron. xi. 4 shows such a late note. The earlier accounts of 
Jebus have no such note. Contemporaries were aware that Jebusites 
held Jerusalem till David. 
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of Ezra” is not tenable.t The changes involve no real principle, 
and the Sam. Pent. text is the same as the Massoretic. As has 
been said, at the end of a long discussion, Kénig and Strack give 
the date of the acceptance by the Samaritans of the Pentateuch in 
the time of Nehemiah, and the Sam. text must have been fixed 
at its receiving, or it would not have been received. The change 
in the LXX. order in Exodus has perhaps a tendency to recur to the 
to the earlier order of Ex. xxv.-xxxi. and to make the garments and 
the order of priests havea slightly greater prominence. [It is note- 
worthy that the garments and the orderof thepriests apply in Exodus 
(xxix. 29f. and xl. 13f.) to Aaron and his immediate sons. In the time 
of the exile the courses and origin of the priests were more com- 
plex. The reiteration of the law of the Sabbath in connection 
with the plan and the erection of the tent, has the clear intention 
of preventing work on that day, even on so sacred a task as the 
tabernacle. Jeremias finds a clear reference in Ex. xxxix. 43 to 
Gen. ii. I-4—one among many references which seem to imply the 
written existence of Genesis. The work was finished exactly a 
year after the Exodus—z.e. in nine months—not too short a time 
for a relatively small work by a multitude of willing hands. As 
in the time of the Judges, there were periods of quiet and joy in 
the desert. 


NOTE 4.—THE Law oF HOLINESS (H.). 


It is true that the law, not only in parts but also as a whole, 
applies the idea of the holiness of Jehovah to the holiness of His 
people in elaborate and, as seems to us, burdensome detail. This 
burdensome detail had the purpose of a schoolmaster, and we need 
not hesitate to use the word burdensome. For the burden was 
done away in Christ. But there seems no reason at all to cut out 
and specialise a part of the law and call it H., “the law of 
Holiness” (Lev. xvii—xxvi.). In this there seems some critical 
agreement. Wellhausen himself recognises difficulties. “I do 
not wish,” he says, “to ignore what seem insurmountable literary 
difficulties, and when I have pointed out the similarity of 
Lev. xvil-xxv. and Ley. xxvi. in style and contents, it must 
remain undecided what conclusion is to be drawn from it.” He 
allows that Ezekiel’s references are too general to indicate a 
preference for a small corpus inside the Levitical law. It is clear 
too that Jeremiah did not originate the phrase “uncircumcised 
heart,” Lev. xxvi. 41—an argument which Wellhausen relies on. 





1 Literature of the O.T. p. 63. Cf. Driver’s /ntroduction, pp. 37-39. 

2 It may be added that one uncial and three cursive MSS., and three 
versions give the LXX. order substantially the same as in the Massoretic 
Exodus, though perhaps the displacements are original. 
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_ Such a phrase is natural to Moses, who uses “ of uncircumcised 

lips” (ze. of undisciplined speech) of himself, and it occurs 
Deut. x. 16, xxx. 6, which most would allow to be before Jeremiah. 
Equally wrong-is Wellhausen’s opinion that 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 
quotes Ley. xxvi. 34 as the word of Jeremiah. The Chronicler 
quotes Jeremiah’s prophecy of seventy years and rounds it with 
an allusion to the earlier Lev. xxvi. 34, and in his known manner 
he changes the more difficult original hiphil, which most render 
“pay back,” into the easier qal, “ enjoy.” 

Dillmann-Ryssel’s Commentary (pp. 574, 583) allows the idea 
of holiness to be Mosaic, and says “the thoroughly perverse 
hypothesis, that H. (Lev. xvii—xxvi.) comes in between Deut. 
and P. in the exile, is based upon false critical principles, and has 
no proof, nor does it arise from the text.’ Accordingly Kautzsh 
does not recognise H. 

Two things in Leviticus and Numbers are generally held to be 
impossible. Numb. iii. 43, is held to give an impossible number 
of first-born. Conjectural impossibility stands against honestly 
_ Stated facts here. Kohler, on a very possible and reasonable basis, 
works out the number of first-born as 26,667. The 22,273 
of Numb. is therefore not so far out. Lehrbuch der Biblischen 
Geschichte, 1. p. 290. The numbers of the Midianite booty in 
Numb. xxxi., and that no one was missing at the muster-roll after 
the battle, are held to be impossible. Here again the facts are so 
stated in an apparently ancient and honest account, in which the 
new high priest Eleazar takes the more active part of a younger 
man. The numbers may be exaggerated. It is not said that 
no man was wounded, but none were “lacking.” The possibilities 
of a sudden attack upon Midianites, encumbered with vast flocks 
in a pastoral country and unprepared, must be taken into account. 
The Divine help was specially pledged, and the need of some 
signal encouragement, in view of the task before them, is obvious. 
The morality of the wars of Jehovah cannot be discussed here. 
Suffice it to say that the Christian conscience has no difficulty in 
recognising the defeat of the Armada, or the wars of Nelson 
and Wellington, or even the unity of Germany as providential. 
It finds sometimes a difficulty in transferring the same principle 
to the more primitive times of the Hebrew record, and to the 
faithful courage that made room in the earth for the Kingdom 
of God. 


CHAPTER AV. 
“THE FORMER PROPHETS” 


A. Joshua.—Contents :—The acts of Joshua from Moses’ 
death till his own.—I. 1—xii. The war of conquest. i. The 
encouragement of Joshua, on which he swiftly acts, exhorting 
the Eastern tribes to keep their recent promise. ii. The two 
explorers. The incident of Rahab?in Jericho. ii—iv. Crossing 
of the Jordan on the roth day of the 1st month. v. 1-12. 
Circumcision, which had been neglected in the desert, and 
celebration of the Passover at Gilgal. v. 13-vi. The captain 
of Jehovah’s host. The taking of Jericho. Joshua’s curse 
(cf. 1 Kings xvi. 34). vii—vill. 29. Ai and Achan. viii. 
30-35 (probably out of place),? the carrying out of Deut. xxvii. 
on Gerizim and Ebal, with a reference to the book of the 
covenant (Ex. xx. 25). ix. The craft of the Gibeonites and 
allied cities. x. The defeat of the southern confederacy 
at Ajalon. Quotation from the ode book. xi. The defeat of 
the northern confederacy (Jabin) at Merom; recapitulation. 
xii. Table of conquered Kings, as an appendix. II. xili.—xxii. 
Division of the land by lot at Gilgal. xii. The land still 
unconquered. The land on east side of Jordan already given 
by Moses. xiv.—xvii. The allotment to the nine and a half 
tribes west of Jordan, to Kaleb, Judah, Ephraim, and half 
Manasseh. The daughters of Zelophehad again, and discontent 
of the “sons of Joseph.” xviiil.—xxi. Continuation of division at 
Shiloh. xviii., xix. The tent of meeting set up at Shiloh. Joshua 

1 The code of Hammurabi makes it probable that she was a wine- 
shop-keeper. This explains why the spies fell in with her. And the 
code shows that female wineshop-keeper and harlot were fatally easy to 
become synonyms (Code, 109, 110). 


2 These verses appear after ix. 2 in the LXX., which perhaps may 


indicate a primitive error somewhere. 
80 
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upbraids the slackness of the tribes in not taking orderly 
possession of their conquests, and arranges for its immediate 
carrying out. The possessions of the other seven tribes. 
Joshua’s modest possession at Timnath Serah. xx. Asylum 
cities. xxi. Levitical cities. xxii. Dismissal of the two and 
a half Eastern tribes with large booty, which reflects the 
wealth and civilisation of Canaan. The significant episode of 
a building by them of a great altar visible from a distance hard 
by Jordan. Civil war prevented by explanation. III. Joshua’s 
last words. xxiii. Ina first address to a representative assembly 
he speaks of ‘all that is written in the book of the law of 
Moses” (cf. vill. 31, 34); ‘‘ of the good words, of which not one 
has fallen,” verse 14. Ata similar, perhaps larger assembly at 
Shechem (xxiv.), he challenges their fidelity to Jehovah in a 
final farewell. He then renews the covenant, writes these 
words ‘‘in the book of the law of God” (Elohim), and sets 
up a great stone of witness under the oak which is in or by 
the sanctuary of Jehovah (z.e. where possibly stood the altar 
of Abraham and Jacob). His death at the age of r10 years, 
and his burial near his home at Timnath Serah. The per- 
sistence in the covenant of all as long as the contemporaries 
of Joshua survived. The bones of Joseph buried at Shechem, 
with a reference to Genesis. ‘The death of Eleazar and 
burial by his own son Phinehas, apparently after Joshua’s 
death. 


It is clear that whatever is meant by “these words” 
(xxiv. 26) which were written “tin the book of the law of 
God,” they were not the book of Joshua as we have it. For 
there are traces of a later editing of ancient and contemporary 
sources in the book as it stands. It was perhaps some 
authorised report and attestation, which was laid up by the 
ark and amongst the archives of Israel, to witness the realisa- 
tion of the promise and the renewal of the covenant, and 
regarded as part of the law, because it attested its fulfilment. 
From the official record parts of Joshua may have been 
taken. From the age of Moses several writings, then extant, 
have not come down to us. So it may be here. The ex- 

. F 
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tract from the song or ode book (chap. x.) makes this 
probable. 

But the hypothesis of the late evolution of the law carries 
with it a large and impossible sweep of inferences. If 
Deuteronomy is the work of a forger in the times of Manasseh, 
any trace of the influence of its history or words in Joshua 
must be later than Manasseh. Hence we begin to meet with 
the Deuteronomic editor, whose hand is conspicuous all 
through the history of Israel. And the great and perfectly 
baseless confidence with which, further, the various parts of 
the ancient Hebrew sources are given to imaginary late writers 
has a strong influence. We begin to believe in their actual 
existence as well-known friends. We scarcely credit that so 
many scholars could be so confident without real reason. The 
real reason for postdating the law is lost in perplexing detail, 
though the detail hangs by it. 

In the result, we lose the power of sight for the really 
ancient atmosphere in which such a book as Joshua lives, 
and the demonstrably ancient situation which it really presents. 
The book of Joshua must have been written with consummate 
art by these writers in later times. And yet in the book of 
Joshua itself are no traces of art. The enthusiasm it is capable 
of inspiring arises from facts often very briefly stated. The 
speeches of Joshua are important enough, but they are rather 
soldierly than eloquent. 

But we have seen, I hope, that if we simply trust to the 
bare honesty of the writings, there is an evolution of the law 
indeed and an evidence of several writers, but the evolution is 
historic and contemporary. And there is a simpler reason 
possible to be given of the traces of Deuteronomic influence, 
than the unproved invention of a late Deuteronomic editor. 
Wellhausen quotes Du Pin (Comp. p, 188): “The book of 
Deuteronomy is more often cited than any other, because, it 
being an abridgment of the whole law, made for the ordinary 
use of the people, it was more natural to quote it than the 
others.” This is not quite accurate But Deuteronomy is 


1 Deut. is not ‘“‘an abridgment of the whole law.” P. is largely left 
out, presupposed, or only“alluded to tofadd or modify. 
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the side of the law most likely to be met with in the history 
of the people. And the traces of its influence are found, 
because it was influential, They go to prove a pre-existent, 
and written, and well-known book. And it is time we got 
rid of the idea that in Joshua’s days there was only one copy 
of Deuteronomy or of the rest of the Pentateuch, and no 
literature, and no literary circle, and no knowledge of writing 
and reading. The Canaanite town, Kirjath Sepher, the book 
or library town, was probably a literary centre for the 
Canaanites (Joshua xv. 15, Judges i. 11). The Amarna 
correspondence shows that the Canaanites could write and 
speak two languages before Joshua’s time. ‘These letters are 
written in bad Babylonian with Canaanite provincialisms. 
But the remains of the ancient Canaanite language, and the 
Pheenician which sprang thence, are very closely allied to 
Hebrew. Sellin’s explorations at Taanach brought to light 
strata of remains, and last the ancient Canaanite walls so 
difficult to Joshua’s men. In the oldest part was found an 
ancient priestly register, possibly of citizens, from times before 
Joshua, and two private letters of an ancient Canaanite, most 
interesting and with a manifest piety of monotheist tone.1 
These are all in the Babylonish script and Amarna language. 
Many others of the great ancient Canaanite walls, with the 
bones of a child-sacrifice still in the foundation stones, have 
been dug out, and many altars and traces of the ancient 
idolatrous Canaan have been found. ‘Their religion was rather 
Babylonian than Egyptian, with local differences, and probably 
more immoral customs. There are traces of Egypt as well. 
In fact, all this, and the rich booty which crowned the 
Canaanite campaigns of Thothmes III., and the book of 
Joshua 2 itself, show ancient Canaan wealthy and luxurious, 
and not behind in civilisation and intercourse. There must 
have been schools and teachers, as in contemporary Egypt 


1 Tt is such a letter, says Jeremias of one of them, as an Elijah or an 
Elisha might have written. A.T.A.O. p. 324. : 

2 Cf the spoil of silver and gold and the costly mantle of ‘‘Shinar” (a 
very old expression) hid in Achan’s tent (vii. 21), and the great spoil of the 
returning tribes (xxii. 8). 
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and Babylonia, long before Moses’ time, and into the times of 
Joshua. Fora man could not write a private letter without 
schooling any more then than now, and correspondence was 
no use if it could not be read. 

The book of Joshua and the earlier books show Israel abreast 
of the culture of their day. They had their own fine poems, 
and preserved fine poems (e.g. Balaam’s),! indicating a sur- 
prising but limited knowledge in the terms of its ancient 
forgotten geography. These poems, like the Song of Deborah, 
with its swift transitions and keen allusions, imply a culti- 
vated people. No boors or half-savages would have appre- 
ciated such poems, or kept them amongst their most treasured 
possessions. Joshua x. 13 shows that ancient Israel had 
an ancient song book or written collection of odes (cf. 
Kirjath Sepher),? as they after had a Psalm book. From it 
come probably the extracts in Numb. xxi. as well as this. 
That David’s fine kinah? was thought worthy to be included 
in this written collection (2 Sam. i. 18), no more shows 
that the book had no existence before his time than the 
existence of post-captivity Psalms in the Psalm books proves 
the monstrous proposition that all the Psalms are post-exilic. 
The poet of Joshua’s time has caught and well expressed 
the excitement of a great victory. He could not have done 
it in cold blood, long after. In chapter xviii. Joshua upbraids 
the slackness of the tribes in taking orderly possession of their 
conquests, and arranges for a detailed written survey or 
Domesday Book by twenty-seven men—three from each tribe. 
As xviii. 3 upbraids the tribes for slackness in taking posses- 
sion of the land that “ Jehovah fas already given to them,” 
we are delivered from the critical supposition that any one, 


1 The preservation in Israel of Balaam’s poems indicates a considerable 
appreciation for literature. Balaam was the subtlest enemy Israel had. 
His compositions were not valued because of their author. 

2 A MS. of the LXX. in Solomon’s dedication prayer gives the hint of 
an ancient corruption in the text. The book of Jashar—z.e. ‘‘ of the just” 
—never suits the context. A transposition of letters gives us ‘* The book of 
the Song ”—z.e. the song or ode book. 

3 It is probable that David’s collection of Psalms put this old book in 
the shade. 
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however late, wrote of the old warrior Joshua that he sent 
twenty-seven unarmed men into a hostile country to do an 
impossible task. Of this detailed survey the book of Joshua 
gives the barest extracts.1_ The table of the Kings (xii.) is 
ancient and contemporary. These forgotten names are not in- 
vented. The whole book of Joshua contains traces of an ancient 
geography forgotten and obsolete by the times of Samuel. And 
it seems to me as valid to argue a contemporary source from 
this, as it is to argue from the superposition of geological 
strata, or of the strata of Canaanite towns. The history of 
the book of Joshua abounds in correct historical observation. 
Royal cities are distinguished from other cities. The popula- 
tion of Ai is given (12,000) (vill. 25). Gibeon was larger (x. 2), 
and the royal cities probably larger still. A probably pro- 
vincial title, ‘“‘ princes or dukes,” is given to the Generals 
of Sihon (xiii. 21). The Philistines were under five lords 
(seranim) (xiii. 3), not kings. Jabin, King of Hazor, was 
an outlyer in the Hittite empire. That Canaan was not 
one nationality, but split up into relatively smaller kingships, 
accords with the statement of Thothmes III. and with 
Amarna. This furthered the conquest. ‘There is a con- 
federacy of the south (x. 3) and a confederacy of the north 
(xt. 1-5), though possibly Jabin was a bigger man. Joshua 
pushes swiftly in between them and strikes left and right.? 
He overcomes the other kings in detail. At first without 
siege-apparatus, he finds walled towns impossible. He is 
Divinely helped in Jericho. Ai he takes by stratagem. 


1 This detailed survey was destined for the use of the tribes as well as 
for Joshua. It would not have been of much use if none could write or 
read. Cf. the lad in the Judges who wrote the list of names (Judges viii. 14). 

2 « By crossing Jordan (itself a surprise—it was the barley harvest), 
destroying Jericho, occupying the heights by a night march, and delivering 
the crushing blow of the battle of Beth-horon, Joshua executed the 
favourite manceuvres of the greatest captains by sea and land ” (Chevalier). 
A trust in the Divine help which was given, and experience of southern 
attack, had changed the method of Moses, Joshua proved himself a 
capable leader. 

3 The two miracles in the book of Joshua may both be referred to natural 
causes. The crossing of the Jordan is so referred in Joshua itself. There 
was an obstruction several miles upstream, caused by the falling in of 
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Afterwards he has probably equipped himself and taken cities 
by storm. But some are too strong, notably Jebus (xv. 63), 
whose king is killed in the open campaign (the text of xviii. 28 
seems corrupt and unintelligible; see Judges i. 8). But that 
which seems to me to prove the sources of Joshua to be con- 
temporaneous most conclusively is the situation which uncon- 
sciously reveals itself in them. It is a situation unlike what 
preceded it or what followed it. The tribes by war are 
become welded into a nation (“all the nation” first used of - 
them iii. 17). 

There is not a trace of the insurrectionary murmurs of the 
desert. The old word, so often used in the Pentateuch, 
occurs again for the last time. But it is a “murmur” of 
the people against the princes for having been taken in by 
the deceit of the Gibeonites (ix..18). At the temporary 
disaster in the matter of Achan, which emphasised Deut. xxiii. 
9-14, Jehovah says to Joshua: ‘Rise up, what is this for, 
that thou (emphatic) art falling on thy face?” It did not 
become the mission of Joshua. The Eastern tribes come to 
help their brethren, even if it was to be unto death. The 
Reubenites are no longer tainted with sedition, nor are they 
irresolute and slack, as in Deborah’s days. 

After many years of conflict (a calculation from xiv. 6-15, a 
certainly contemporaneous story, makes it seven or five years), 
the sons of Joseph complain of the iron chariots still remain- 
ing. Joshua addresses them with something of the tone of 
an old comrade and tribesman. Much land still remains 
to be conquered, and chief amongst this is the Philistine 
country, which gave so much trouble afterwards, but as Joshua 
is old, the division is to proceed, and in the division some 
mistakes are made and altered. ‘The tribes have become 
united. They are conscious that their unity is religious. The 


the cliffs or an earthquake. Something similar has occurred since. The 
effect of an earthquake destroyed the walls. The whole subject is dis- 
cussed, with considerable scientific research and acumen, in Sctentzfic Con- 
jirmations of O.T. History, by Prof. G. F. Wright, pp. 126-144. There 
is a fair agreement that the ‘sun and moon being still” in Joshua x. 12- 
14, is the hyperbole of a poem commemorating the answer to Joshua’s 
great prayer, as Herder long ago pointed out. 
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living God is among them (iii. 10; cf Deut. v. 26, xxxii. 
40). They will fight against a second permanent altar even 
to civil war (xxii.). But on explanation that this altar is only 
memorial, they are content. The whole situation demands 
contemporary sources, for no man after the great changes of 
later times could have successfully pictured it. The editing 
is early, for the often-repeated “to this day” applies to 
things which did not survive hundreds of years (see xv. 63). 
They .were vividly present to the editor. One source 
betrays itself as immediately contemporaneous. “Till we 
passed over” (v. 1) is borne up by the “to us” a little further 
v.c6).2 

B. /Judges.—The name “Judges” seems to arise from the 
character of the government of Israel during this period. 
Analogies to the Judges in other nations are not quite 
parallel. Contents :—I. Introduction, i.—iii. 8 (Bachmann). 
Apparently, though this exceedingly ancient account is very 
difficult, some things are included before Joshua’s death, 
chiefly by way of quotation, as well as some things after. 

Difficulties are no signs of a late account; they arise rather 
from contemporaneous sources, handled with difficulty by an 
ancient editor. A late fictitious account would have been 
smoother. A little more contemporaneous knowledge would 
probably cause the difficulty to vanish, It is no apologetic 
prejudice to seek to make the best of a rugged and honest 
contemporary record. It is common sense. 

Apparently the introduction to the Judges has as its 
purpose to suggest the several ways in which the complete 
destruction of the Canaanites, and the complete settlement of 
the tribes had failed of entire accomplishment. To do this 
the writer includes what was before the death of Joshua, to 
complete the picture of the situation after the death of 
Joshua. The joint campaign of Judah and Simeon was 


1 “Till we’ is found in several MSS., “to us” in several more (see De 
Rossi). The question is how it ever survived in the text at all. It was 
certain to be altered (or erased, as it is in one or two MSS.). It is the 
more difficult reading. To my mind, it remains as an ancient hint of a 


contemporary writer. 
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probably after Joshua’s death. The incident of Bezek and of 
the Lord or King of Bezek is introduced because he was not 
slain, as the others, but brought to Jebus, as probably the 
ancient text ran. He was treated as he had treated very 
many kings before (/ex falionis). Either some time before 
Joshua’s death or after, Judah had stormed the untaken Jebus, 
although it was in the allotted border of Benjamin. Benjamin 
had failed to take it, and the verse in Joshua is quoted 
(xv. 63) which probably originally said so, but in which the 
original Benjamin in Joshua has been corrupted into Judah 
(ff. xviii. 28). But Judah could not leave a strong fortress 
behind them. Whether the Jebusites retook it or always 
remained in its stronghold (2 Sam. v. 6—g) is uncertain.? 
With the recapitulation of their success at Hebron, comes in 
again an abbreviated quotation about Caleb before Joshua’s 
death, because he received Hebron, though of the tribe of 
Judah, by Divine promise (not recorded in Numb. xiv.), and 
not by lot. Judah and Simeon were in the whole result 
not successful in the plains, but still only in the hill country, 
even as far as Zephath, which was then called Hormah. 
And Simeon never came by the land designed for them. 
Then follow the failures, either before or after Joshua’s death, 
of other tribes.2 They also were mostly unsuccessful in the 
plains. A visit of “the messenger of Jehovah” (“the 
captain of Jehovah’s host,” in Josh. v. 14), at a place of 
“‘ weeping” (Bochim), gives the cause as disobedience. Then 
there is a quotation again of the last verses of Joshua, which 
tell of Joshua’s death, but also of the fealty of all, while 
Joshua’s contemporaries survived, in order to contrast their 
worse behaviour afterwards, and a summary is given of the 
character and moral of what follows, which summary intro~ 
duces the story of the Judges. Part of this introduction is 


1 The latter seems more probable. It later explains the ancient taunt 
and jest in Samuel. The taking of Jebus was probably after Judges 
xix.-xxi., for the Jebusites were then in possession and Jebus is called 
a foreign city (xix. 12). 

2 This is supplementary to the information given up to its date in 
Joshua xili. 2-6. 
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evidently from ancient contemporary sources, a part from 
Joshua, and a part is the composition of the prophetic 
writer of Judges, 

A careful consideration of what follows shows that a great 
deal of it comes from Ephraim. Joshua left us with a 
certain predominance of Ephraim. ‘The tent of revelation” 
was in their border in Shiloh, called perhaps the quiet place, 
because it was remote amongst the hills. Joshua was an 
Ephraimite. Where the story does not come from Ephraim, 
it is often less full and sometimes perhaps less satisfactory. 

II. The raising up of the “ Saviours,” iii. 7—xvi. iil. 
7-11. Kushan-rishathaim and Othniel, Caleb’s younger 
brother. ii. 12-31. Eglon of Moaband Ammon and Amalek. 
Ehud of Benjamin—he blows his trumpet in the hill country 
of Ephraim (ii. 27). Notice of Shamgar and the Philistines. 
iv., v. Jabin, King of Hazor, and his general Sisera in Northern 
Palestine. Deborah of Ephraim stirs up Barak of the north. 
Jael kills Sisera. Deborah’s fine song, which gives a picture 
of the times. Peace for a generation. vi.—vili. 21, Midianite 
raids in Central Palestine. Gideon of West Manasseh 
destroys his father’s Baal-altar and Asherah. His father 
saves him and gives him the name Jerubbaal.? Is encouraged 
by signs, being a specially humble person. He gathers 
together an army by the spring Harod in the plain of 
Jezreel. The army reduced. The great victory over Oreb 
and Zeeb. He summons £phraim to help. Ephraim angry 
but appeased. Gideon’s flattering and courteous language 
shows their importance. Further conquests over Zebah and 
Zalmunna.? viii. 22—ix. Gideon refuses to be made king. 
Peace for another generation. After his death, Abimelech, one 
of his sons, shows himself ambitious and cruel. Jotham’s 
keen parable. Abimelech’s death, by a millstone cast by a 


1 This, though perhaps as serious an invasion from old Mesopotamia 
or Babylonia and touching as large a part of Israel as any, receives only a 
bare mention. 

2 A slight indication of ancient writing—not so much as Wellhausen 
makes it—Jerubbaal is changed to Jerubbesheth, 2 Sam. xi. 21. 

3 Never forgotten, ‘‘ the day of Midian,” Is. ix. 4, x. 26, Ps, Ixxxiii, 11. 
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woman, well remembered hundreds of years after (2 Sam. 
xi. 21); x. 1-5. Bare mention of two other Saviours and 
Judges—Tola and Jair. There may be corruption in the 
Jair source, x.—xii. 7. The iniquities of the children of Israel 
—still perhaps the Northern and Eastern tribes—chastened 
by contemporary raids of Ammon (east) and Philistines 
(west), The Ammonites in the heat of conquest pressed 
“even” upon Judah and Benjamin.’ The strange and very 
ancient story of Jephthah, the Gileadite. His speech to 
Ammon is very characteristic, and refers to Balak. His rash 
vow and his daughter’s virginity. The men of Ephraim 
again incensed, and Jephthah taunts and fights with them.? 
A singular insight into provincial peculiarities in speech is 
given, xii. 6, xii. 8-15. Bare notices of Ibzan of Bethlehem, 
Elon of Zebulun, and Abdon the Pirathonite. The reader 
will notice that up to this point the story is invariably full 
only where it touches Ephraim in some way.  Xxill.—xvi. 
The extremely interesting, bizarre, and ancient tragedy of 
Samson, or rather Simson,? of Dan,‘ after forty years. of 
trouble from the Philistines. There may be exaggerations, 
but the picture of ancient and of Philistine life is genuine. 
And the character of Simson is too marked to be invented. 
He jests throughout, even in death. ‘The story,” says 
Herder, “‘in the highest degree fits the times, and is finely 
told.” What was contemporary with Simson is difficult to 
trace. xvil._xxi. Two quite unchronological appendices, for 
the one refers to Micah, a grandson of Moses,® and, at the time 

1 Of Judah there is scarcely any mention in Judges, Judged by the 
book of Ruth they were far more faithful and steady than the rest. 

2 Wellhausen is specially perverse here. He can find in the quite 
ancient story of Jephthah nothing but ‘‘a shadow form’”’ (Comp. p. 224). 
De Wette, on the contrary, whose eye for the mythological and un- 
historical was keen enough, says: ‘‘ No narratives in the O.T. are more 
beautiful and true to nature than the story of Gideon’s achievements 
in chap. vili.; the adventures of Abimelech, chap. ix.; of Jephthah, 
chap. xi.; and the narratives in xvii.—xxi.” (Jitroduction, ii. 195). 

3 Simson appears to me to mean “a little bit of sunshine.” 

* Here again we do not wander far from Ephraim, for Dan was con- 
tiguous to Ephraim. 


5 Dan had not been too successful in the Philistine plain (xiii. 5, 
xviii. 1). It is to be noted that some of the tribe taking possession in the 
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of the events of the other, Phinehas was alive, and all Israel 
could be stirred as “one man,” as was not the case later. 
Xvil., xvill. The account of the eccentric, corrupt religion of 
Micah, originally a dweller in the hill country of Ephraim. 
It touches the Danites, and has much ancient archeological 
interest, xix._xxi. The horrible conduct of the men of 
Gibeah in Benjamin (cf. Hosea ix. 9). The Levite, whose 
fortunes are the cause of it, is a dweller in the hill country of 
Ephraim. In the result, all Israel from Dan to Beersheba 
(possibly the phrase of the editor), close on annihilates 
Benjamin, Mizpeh, the place of the gathering, may have so 
received its name, like Gilgal. Only some 600 men remain. 
Israelite wives are found for some of these, and at “the feast 
of Jehovah” in Shiloh, Israelite wives are found for the rest. 
The story is picturesque, vigorous, and ancient to the end. 


Here, again, with regard to Judges, the contents are given 
at unwarrantable length, because it appears the only way 
of stating the case, Judges is a very fragmentary record, and 
it is due largely to the literary activity of Ephraim. The 
book of Ruth, which only a very captious criticism will deny 
to these times, is the exception. When the land is at peace 
for two generations (ili. 30), or more generally for one 
generation, there is no record at all. The accounts, with the 
exception of the beginning and the end, relate to parts of 
Israel, and a good number of periods are barely touched. 
The subject is handled with a purpose. The prophetic 
writer, and there seems every ground to believe him a pro- 
phetic writer in the early time of ‘a king,” uses his ancient 
contemporary sources to point the moral of the disorders, 
which made a king a politica] necessity. The pressure of a 
theory comes off a little in the book of Judges, and there is 
an agreement that in the main its sources are contemporary. 


north argues intercourse and knowledge. ‘‘ Jonathan ” is called ‘‘ the son of 
Gershom, the son of Moses,” in xviii. 30. His conduct appeared so strange, 
that probably the text of xvii. 7, has been tampered with and in xviii. 30 
there is a small ‘‘n” suspended above the original Moses of the text to 
make it read Manasseh—which is meaningless. 
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The general canon that “we should preferentially hold fast 
to those facts of the tradition of old times which differ from 
later notions and usages”! applies here. And further, 
Judges is one of the fulcra used for the postdating of the 
law. The people in the days of the Judges were lawless, or 
a law unto themselves; therefore there was no law. But the 
purpose that pervades the book makes this argument very 
uncertain. The purpose is to record disorders, Yet there is 
quiet, law-abiding piety in the book of Ruth, and there are 
many hints which imply the law—e.g. a sense of the theocracy, 
Vili. 22-23; the idea of the living God being with them 
(xi. 25-27); the Nazarite vow (xili. 3-7); the still remaining 
sense that a mixed heathenish religion is wrong (vi. 31); 
the necessity of obtaining Israelite wives for a tribe of 
Jehovah’s peculiar people (xxi.) ; Levites ;* the persistence of 
religious observance at Shiloh right into the times of the first 
book of Samuel (which last Wellhausen cuts out as a 
late interpolation) ;—all these things are only properly 
accounted for by the lawin the background. The conditions 
of the time are a sufficient reason for the disorders. In the 
absence of any towering personality, the tribes tended to 
drift apart. Judah and Benjamin are already drifting apart 
from Ephraim, who are predominant over the other tribes. 
The revolt after Solomon followed the lines of an ancient and 
growing cleavage. The “ democratic-patriarchal” regimen 
gave more freedom than the people at large were able for. 
The pressure of the ancient superstitions of the Canaanites, 
still left in their midst, tended to increase. The Canaanite 
Baal had a certain affinity with Jehovah. Baal at one time 
may have been a synonym of Jehovah in Israelite names 
(Ishbaal, Meribaal), which was after discredited and changed. 


1 Wellhausen, Comp. 227. This canon is not unconditionally valid, 
but it is often a strong enough reason for believing a writing to be con- 
temporary with the events it records. 

2 Apparently the Levite (xix. 18) alleges that although his first destina- 
tion is Bethlehem, he is on his way ‘‘to the house of Jehovah ” (at Shiloh), 
as increasing the blame of the want of hospitality on the part of the men 
of Gibeah (see Deut. xviii. 6-8). There is the feast of Jehovah at Shiloh 
lasting for days (xxi. 19). 
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It is noteworthy that the nearer the source is to the times of 
Moses and Joshua, the more the spirit of the law pervades it. 
Wellhausen perceives that the thoroughly archaic and revolt- 
ing story of xix.—xxi. is dangerous to his theory, and conse- 
quently he destroys it. “The unity of Israel is a churchly 
unity,” says he; “the matter in hand is the gathering together 
of the people of God.” “ Without the accounts of the congrega- 
tion of Israel in the Hexateuch,” says Bertheau, ‘“ our account 
here stands entirely abrupt and unintelligible.” xx, 13 refers 
to Deut. xiii. 12-15, xvii. 12, xxii. 22. xx. 6 refers to Lev. 
xviii, 17 and Deut. xxii. 21. And Wellhausen finds here 
many of the verbal turns of P.1 The poem of Deborah 
implies culture in Israel. Verse 4 quotes the striking imagery 
of Deut. xxxiiil. 2, as Habakkuk long after (iii. 3), It differs 
from the prose history only as a poem differs from a 
prose recital. Deborah, the prophetess, was an actor in 
the history, and treats it with the freedom of living experience. 
We gather that luxury and ease had corrupted the tribes, and 
made Reuben, once chivalrous, hesitating and selfish. The 
fine parable of Jotham implies subtlety in the listeners, as 
well as ingenuity in the propounder (ix. 7-21). A lad, 
quite casually taken from Succoth, is able to write from 
memory the names of the princes of Succoth (viii. 14). Into 
the vexed question of chronology it is impossible to enter, but 
there seems no real reason for doubting that 1 Kings vi. ris a 
statement grounded on evidence, Three hundred years is quite 
incidentally mentioned (Judges xi. 26), and both the corruptions 
of the story and its passing allusions imply many generations 
had gone by. ‘There are traces of probable Ephraimite dialect 
in Deborah’s song, in vil. 12, and in xii. 6. 

The book of Ruth was in all likelihood never a kind of 
appendix to Judges. It seems a separate account of Judaic 
source, kept among the archives of Judah. The LXX. put it 


1 Composition, pp. 229, 230. To Wellhausen all this proves the late 
and untrustworthy nature of the story (xix.-xxi.). To those who are not 
bound by his hypothesis, these things will tend to prove the written pre- 
existence of Deut. and of P. It seems exceedingly difficult to believe that 
this story was ever invented of a place which was afterwards the home of 
the first king, Saul. 
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after Judges, as it refers to the same period. As it stands 
amongst “the writings” of the Hebrew canon, it will be 
found briefly treated in its place there. 


* 


C. Books I, and II, of Samuel—tiIn LXX, the first and 
second of the kingly books, or royal transactions—apparently 
originally only one book. Samuel falls into three parts: 
1 Sam. i.—xii., of Samuel; 1 Sam. xiii.—xxxi., of Saul; 2 Sam., 
of David. 1 Sam. i—xii. The story opens with the failure of 
Eli, the disasters of Shiloh, and the providential raising up of 
Samuel, the last of the Judges, and the large-minded mediator 
of the new kingly regime. xiii.—xxxi. The painful falling away 
and tragedy of Saul, and the rise of David and his sufferings. 
The conflict with Goliath and the pathetic friendship of 
David and Jonathan, cemented by the sympathy of equal 
faith and equal courage, come in here. 2 Sam. i.-iv. The 
gradual establishment of David, first as king over Judah, 
and then, v.—x., over all Israel. xi.—xx. David’s sin, chastise- 
ment, and restoration. xxii.—xxili. 7. David’s great song, which, 
like those of Moses, attributes all to Jehovah, and his “last 
words,” where, xxiii. 1, “pleasant or sweet in the lyrics of 
Israel,” 1 refers us to those noble psalms of the psalm books, 
which are the only ones with frequent ancient historical 
inscriptions, and which give his inner autobiography. There 
is in these last words unmistakable reminiscence of the poems 
of Balaam (xxiii. 1). As in Judges, xxi. before the song 
and xxiii. 8 to the end are anecdotes quite out of chronological 
order, which throw additional light upon Saul’s character and 
David’s life, and a list of those men whose bravery for 
Jehovah had given security to the Kingdom. And rightly 
standing after this hero list, but not chronologically, comes 


1 To translate this “‘ the darling of Israel’s songs” is a priori translation. 
It is necessary to those only who deny without reason that David was the 
author of such poems. It is contrary to the context, which proceeds: ‘‘ The 
spirit of Jehovah spake in me, and it was His utterance which} was upon 
my tongue.” It is contrary to usage. The special meaning given to 
na‘im in the Oxford Dictionary seems quite unnecessary. Usage gives 
the right meaning of the word, which is not uncommon. 
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the account of the plague, which chastened the temptation 
of David and his people to trust in man. 

The book of Samuel, like Judges, proceeds from the 
prophetic colleges, whence came Nathan and Gad, them- 
selves historians. Prophets had not entirely ceased in Israel 
since Numb. xi. 26. The nameless “man of God” of 
t Sam. i. 27-36, whose archaic expression, vv. 29, 32, 
reminds of Deut. xxxii. 15, could never have addressed Eli, 
high priest and judge, as he did, if prophets were unknown.1 
Deborah was a prophetess. Bachmann has pointed out 
that the judges or saviours had a certain analogy with the 
prophets. The forceful expression ‘the spirit of Jehovah 
came mightily upon the prophets,” with rush of music and 
song, which meets us in the beginning of Samuel, occurs 
in Judges and indicates a revival of religion, which was 
soberly guided by Samuel. From these prophetic schools 
came Judges and Samuel, possibly Joshua. The similar 
handling of the contemporary matter, and the similar un- 
_chronological anecdotes at the end of Samuel and Judges, 
renders this more than probable. For Samuel, like Judges, 
is written entirely with a purpose. And in pursuance of this 
purpose it entirely passes by much that is necessary to a 
complete history of the times. We gather much only from 
passing hints. But the main theme and object of Samuel 
is to show how, from the disorders of Judges, but grounded 
upon the best of what survived through these troubled times, 
the order of the kingdom arose, based upon heroic personality 
(Lohr). It was failure in character that delayed it. It was 
bravery and steadiness of character which founded it. Samuel 
is a history of genius. Undistracted by mere trappings and 


1 There is no reason but an a priori reason for casting doubt upon the 
historic worth of this old prophecy. That it presupposes the existence of 
the law, and that it uses an archaic expression of the tent of meeting 
(‘* despise my sacrifice and offering at the house or dwelling,” ‘‘ despise 
the trouble of the house”), which recalls Deut. xxxii. 15, is for it and not 
against it. We ought, as it seems to me, to beware of all text changes 
which destroy those archaic turns of phrase, which put us now in the very 
presence of times so long gone by. Hebrew tradition has preserved them 
for us. 
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accidents, it pursues its way. The writer has no eye for the 
increase of regal state and the institution of a standing army 
at the hand of Saul. These are implied in passing hints. 
They contributed to the instability of Saul’s character and 
to his daughter’s haughtiness (2 Sam. vi. 20). He has no 
eye for the buildings of David (2 Sam. v. 9-11, 2 Sam. vii. 1, 2), 
nor for his court (2 Sam. viii. 16-18), nor for his music 
and song, secular (2 Sam. xix. 35) or religious (2 Sam. vi. 5, 
2 Sam. xxill. 1-3). With the utmost felicity he fills a crowded 
canvas with the characters of ancient men and women, who 
live before us exactly as they were. He is quite indifferent 
as to whether what he relates is creditable or discreditable 
to hero or heroine. His eye is upon the Kingdom of God, 
and upon what founded it, and what thwarted it. What 
Lohr says of a part applies to the whole. ‘‘ From the living 
portrayal of events and persons we are forced to the con- 
clusion that he who could carry out his work as we find it 
must have stood the nearest possible to the things themselves.” 

“The hypercritical attack upon the historical character 
of the O.T. tradition,” says Gasser, ‘distinguished as it is 
by the extraordinary richness and weight of its constituent 
elements, has its ground in defective points of view, in 
fundamental principles and pre-suppositions arising not from 
the facts, but brought to them.” The historic vividness of 
Judges and Samuel have never been surpassed. It sets us 
in the scenes, and causes us to hear the very words of the 
actors. Men’s memories in these old times were fresher. 
They soon wrote. It is incredible that the pure nationality 
of Samuel does not carry both the sources and writer of 
Samuel into times before the distractions and cosmopolitan 
horizons of Solomon. Of Solomon’s times we know very 
little that is personally characteristic. The vivid tone of 
Samuel returns in the northern source of Kings and in later 
anecdotes which have to do with prophets, but not quite in 
the same manner. ‘This contemporary atmosphere, I believe, 
carries with it the rest. There are no mythic doublets. 
There are no falsely ascribed poems. The tradition is too 
near and true to admit them. The ancient difficulty in the 
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account of the early days of David, which caused the LXX. 
(MS. B.) to omit xvii. 55—xviii. 5, arises quite simply from 
the proved manner of the Hebrew writer. He inserts what 
happened later, to complete a picture of what was. The 
battle with Goliath (xvii.), was before David’s establishment 
at court (v. 15 hints as much), though the writer has added his 
establishment at court before (xvi. 21-23), to complete the 
picture he had in hand. There were two different occasions 
when David spared Saul in the caves of the wilderness. 

The lying story of the Amalekite is set side by side with the 
true story of the death of Saul. The Amalekite found the 
corpse, and despoiled the regalia. The lying addition was 
probably to ingratiate himself with a man he measured by 
himself. Hannah’s “ prayer” is hers. No one doubts the 
genuineness of Deborah’s song. Hannah’s has less genius, 
but more piety. Samuel gives us the character of many able 
and subtle women. The last verse is not inconceivable as 
the utterance of a far-seeing woman, not to say inspired, 
rightly judging the times, or it may be a liturgical addition 
(Wellhausen) marking its use at one time in the sanctuary.1 
The fine elegy or kinah of David on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan cuts the ground from under the fancy portrait of 
David as a half-heathen savage. It is generally allowed to 
be genuine. It is characteristically noble to the memory of 
Saul and pathetic to Jonathan. None but an educated and 
accomplished person could have composed it. It was judged 
worthy to be added to the collected songs of Israel, and was 
called “the bow,” because of Jonathan’s skill in using the 
bow (1 Sam. xx, 36), and because Saul was killed with a bow. 
Hebrew tradition is doubly pledged to David’s “ song” (xxii.).? 
It occurs again as Ps, xviii. and the difference in readings 
argues ancient independence in transmission. David’s “last 
words ” give a true ideal of a ruler, which David regrets he 
and his have not come up to, There is a short but beautiful 


1 The Psalms have many such liturgical additions in the last verse or 
verses. 
® David followed the example Moses set him, 
G 
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\ 
Davidic kinah (2 Sam. ili. 33, 34) on the death of Abner, 
characterised by the same generous spirit as the other. The 
principle of the selection of these poems in Samuel, which 
imply rather than exclude many others(2 Sam. xxiii. 1), is clearly 
their apt illustration of character. There are popular songs 
(x Sam. xxi. 11), and as Klostermann has with much probability 
pointed out, a snatch ofa soldier’s song in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. The 
prophetic schools had songs and histories that have not come 
down to us. There are many hints of the existence of the 
law and of a pre-existing literature, e.g, “the tent,” now first 
called ‘the hekal” or “ dwelling,” existed at Shiloh, altered 
and strengthened and probably surrounded with buildings ; 
coming up to the feasts (1.Sam. i. 3); incense (1 Sam. li. 28); 
differing kinds of sacrifice, shewbread (xxi. 4); the breach of 
“‘ Uzzah” and “the bearers” after (2 Sam. vi. 7, 13; 1 Chron, 
xv. 13); Levites mentioned (1 Sam. vi. 35, 2 Sam. xv. 
24); priest’s portion of sacrifice (1 Sam. ix. 24); the grief 
of Eli and his daughter at the loss of the ark “of the 
covenant,” “the glory of Israel” (1 Sam. iv. 5, 18-22); the 
dwelling of Jehovah over the cherubim (1 Sam. iv. 4, 
2 Sam. vi. 2) (‘Jehovah of Hosts” in this book first) ; 
the strong sense of election, and of God’s past action through- 
out, which comes to the surface in such phrases as this “uncir- 
cumcised Philistine is defying the armies of the living God” 
(1 Sam. xvii. 26), ‘as Jehovah liveth” passim ; Samuel’s reluct- 
ance in appointing a king, and yet his yielding to it as a political 
necessity (1 Sam. vili. ff., xii.), which implies past history 
(Judges viii. 22, 23, and Deut. xvii. 14 ff. and xxxiil. 5); the law 
of abstaining from blood (1 Sam. xiv. 32); fourfold restoration 
(2 Sam. xii. 6, Ex. xxii. 1) ;1 ceremonial uncleanness (1 Sam. 
xx. 26, David) (2 Sam. xi. 4, Bath-sheba). There is a probable 
allusion to morning and evening sacrifice in 2 Sam. xxiv. 15, as 
1 Kings xviii. 29. The men going up to Bethel with presents 
(t Sam. x. 3) were probably going up to the magistrates 
there (called “‘gods,” as Ex. xxii. 8, 27, Heb.). The de- 
struction of Shiloh by the Philistines, the massacre at Nob 


1 This shows that David the king knew his lawbook well. It will be 
observed the fourfold restoration applies to a stolen sheep only. 
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(1 Sam. xxii. 19), and the disturbed state of the times 
made normal customs of worship well-nigh impossible, but 
David’s heart is set upon a central sanctuary as soon as “it 
can be had” (2 Sam. vii.),1 The standard of character ex- 
pressed or understood is the pleasure or displeasure of 
Jehovah. In any other history or literature, when the 
preoccupation of the writer in his purpose is taken into 
account, it would be held that all these things taken together 
make the pre-existence of the law certain. There are, further, 
public allusions to the history and law of Israel, as well 
known, bythe unknown prophet (1Sam. ii. 27), by Samuel (xii.), 
by Nathan (2 Sam, vii. 6). The Philistines know of it with 
characteristic inaccuracy (1 Sam. iv. 8, vi. 6). There are remini- 
scences of Deut. xxxii. in Hannah’s “ prayer,” in David’s 
song, of Ex. xv., Deut. xxxii., and of Sinai. Theseallusions to 
Deut. are so much acknowledged, that some critics make them 
arguments for the spuriousness of these poems. ‘There are 
reminiscences of Balaam’s poems in David’s “last words.” 
In Samuel are, besides, many peculiar and characteristic things 
which increase the feeling of the nearness of the times. 
There are favourite and archaic words, lists of tools and 
utensils and food stuffs, a detailed list of the recipients of 
David’s Philistine booty (1. Sam. xxx.),? and a curious symbolic 
action of “ pouring out water before the Jehovah” (1 Sam. vii. 6, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 16). King’s law and king’s standard weight appear 
in 1 Sam. xxx. 25 and 2 Sam. xiv. 26. 

D. “1 and 2 Kings.” —LXX. third and fourth books of the 
kingly transactions. The division between the first and second 
books is unhappy. The sources of Kings group themselves 
round certain periods, which may be approximately desig- 
nated. (1) The Samuel source (1 Kings i—iii.), ¢. 978-975 
B,C. (cf 1 Chron. xxvii. 24, which indicates the survival of 
an official record of David’s reign, in which, by Joab’s instance, 
the census was not entered). In the graphic personal style 


1 This cannot be a local sanctuary. It is for the ark. 

2 It may be argued that he who so carefully remembered his friends, 
would not be likely to forget preparations for the temple of his God, as 
Kings hints and Chronicles details, but Samuel passes over. 
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of Samuel, the story of Samuel is continued and completed. 
(2) The Solomon source (iv.—xi.), c. 975-938 B.c. It is dis- 
tinguished by characteristic words, and we have no longer 
graphic portraits of character. The account of the temple 
must have been written before Pharaoh’s daughter had rivals 
(vii. 8, ix. 24). This source may have used “the book of 
the annals of Solomon,” which stands by itself. (3) The 
Northern source (xii._z Kings ix.), including the acts of Elijah 
and Elisha, c. 938—741 B.c., marked by traces of northern 
dialect in words and in slight peculiarities, which recur too 
often to be textual errors. 

It is quite probable, judged by the general accuracy of 
Kings, that “ provinces” (1 Kings xx. 14) and “governors” 
(xx. 243 of. x. 15) are loan words historically accurate to the 
time (cf. Seranim of the Philistines in Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel). The acts of Elisha are grouped out of sequence. 
(4) The mixed history of Israel and Judah till the downfall of 
Israel (2 Kings x.—xvii.), c. 740-722 B.c. Some of this is very 
brief. (5) The Isaiah source (2 Kings xvili—xxi.), c. 777-641 
B.C., closely related to the book of Isaiah. Part of this source 
may be Isaiah’s own composition, for it occurs again Isaiah 
XXXVi.—xxxix. (6) The Jeremiah source (2 Kings xxii.—xxv.), ¢. 
639-587. B.c., closely related to the book of Jeremiah. The 
Talmud asserts that Jeremiah was the last editor of Kings, 
though this is the less probable from the fact that Kings leaves 
us abruptly in Babylon and not in Egypt. That the sources 
date chiefly from the periods stated, is clear from style and 
language, from the recurring phrase “to this day,” often out 
of place, if editorial, and from indications that justify the 
opinion that the last editor would have effaced much that is 
characteristic, if he had rewritten the whole. Difficulty in 
explaining and correlating comes from the writers telling 
their own present, without any attempt to harmonise it. 
Chronicles, after the captivity, names other sources for these 
periods, then extant but now lost (see e.g. 1 Chron. xxvil. 24, 
xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29, xil, 15, xiii. 22). Official and 
complete annals, easily accessible to the laity (Graf), having 
become part of the kingly regimen, chronology, which has 
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since the Pentateuch been incidental and in general terms, 
becomes accurate and, by its interlacing, difficult. 

Kings, quite certainly the production of prophetic schools, 
confesses itself over and over again to be fragmentary. It 
is again written entirely with a purpose. It begins, after 
a short personal introduction of the first years of Solomon 
and the last of David (i—iii.), with a description, touched by 
something of the naiveté of a prophet’s “plain living and 
high thinking,” of the highest point of material prosperity 
ever reached in Israel in Solomon’s reign. The purpose is 
to show how, by growing deterioration of character, in spite 
of reformations, Israel, first affected, falls, not to rise, and 
the influence of Israel spreads into Judah, till at length, by 
the punishment of Jehovah, the last traces of the prosperity 
of Solomon disappear. Even the vessels he set in the house 
of Jehovah are carried into Babylon (2 Kings xxiv. 13 f.). The 
writer selects from sources and annals only what falls in 
with this purpose. For a long period he comparatively 
neglects Judah. The other things, which he treats accurately 
enough, are only incidental and by the way. Here again, 
therefore, to argue from the silence of Kings is in the highest 
degree precarious. A few instances will show the bearing 
of this reflection. The description of the temple of Solomon 
(1 Kings vi—vii.) is the most complete we have of an ancient 
building. It is difficult to realise from the technical terms 
with which an eyewitness labours to be accurate.1 But we 
should derive no idea of its purpose or of the central and 
unique idea it conveyed to Israel, if we had no other account. 
It presupposes Exodus. It only describes what is added or 
improved, It would give a false idea of the relative import- 
ance of the parts and furniture, if this were not so. Hiram 
added decorations, Egyptian and Syrian, and “lilies,” the 
favourite flowers of David (see Psalm headings), There 
were two large cherubim of olive-wood, covered with gold, 


1 It is not, as Benzinger says, because the writer ‘‘ had never set foot in 
the temple.” This is incredible. But that experts like Fergusson and 
Benzinger differ, the one giving it a slanting, the other a flat roof, shows 
the difficulty. 
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to overshadow the ark and its cherubim, which gives the 
reason of four being in Ezekiel’s “chariot of the cherubim.” 
The proportions were the same as “the tent,” but larger ; 
and in this larger room Solomon placed more lights and 
more tables. The Holy of Holies was shut away by doors 
of olive wood and fir (see S. Davidson, Introduction, il. p, 3). 
There was a porch before ‘“‘the dwelling” (Hekal) of the 
house and two pillars before that.1 There were top and 
bottom flanking rooms, the top being larger by increasing 
rebates in the walls. The altar in the court was much larger, 
and the laver much more elaborate, artistic, and costly. 
But of the “inner” sanctuary (debir) there is no description, 
and after the description of the additions of Hiram summoned 
by Solomon (it may be after the house of Jehovah and his 
own house of the forest of Lebanon had been built by 
Israelite artists ; see vii. 13), there is a very brief allusion in 
the words of P. to the old furniture of ‘‘ the tent,” which the 
Hebrew text says Solomon “‘ made or renewed,” and the LXX. 
text says “ placed” (vii. 48), The ark is placed by the priests in 
the Holy of Holies, and “ nothing was in it but the two tables 
of stone which Moses put there in Horeb, in which Jehovah 
made (the covenant )* with the children of Israel when they 
came out of Egypt” (viii. 9). The well-known glorious cloud 
filled the house, as before the tent. The fire, which con- 
sumed the sacrifices, as before, resting, as Benzinger allows, 
on an old tradition, the Chronicler adds: It is clear that P. 
underlies all this and gives us the meaning, which it other- 
wise lacks, of a permanent dwelling of Jehovah with his people, 
which the first words of Solomon’s prayer declares as its 
intention. ‘Without noise of axe or hammer,” has arisen 
a building, which has not altered, but only consummated P. 
That so magnifical a house had no ordered ministry, and no 
set and musical ® service, is entirely incredible to what we know 


1 Called “ He will establish,” ‘‘In Him is strength.”’ We are reminded 
“of “the earth is the Lord’s” over the Royal Exchange. 
2 The word ‘covenant ” is left out, but the word ‘‘cut’’ implies it. 
Cf. vill. 21. 
8 The Hebrew word (rinnah) in 1 Kings viii. 28 probably implies the 
singing of 2 Chron. v. 12, 13. In view of the Assyrian monuments 
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of the times. The preparations of David, which the Chroni- 
cler details, are only hinted at (vii. 51). There is mention of 
the feast of booths and its great and now increased joy 
(vili. 65-66). But the three times of ix. 25, quite indefinite 
as they are, and implying that everybody knew them, are 
shown to have involved the godly of all Israel by xii. 26-33. 
Priestly and Levitical dues were more or less in operation, 
but there is no mention of them till Jehoash tried unsuccess- 
fully to divert some of them for the repair of the temple 
(2 Kings xii. 4 ef seq.). The sacrifices more or less were going 
on, but not mentioned till Ahaz’s interfering with them gives 
the occasion (2 Kings xvi. 13-16). ‘The brazen serpent, which 
Moses made,” is only mentioned, when Hezekiah destroyed 
it (2 Kings xviii. 4). The writer’s purpose is different. It is, 
as Strack (Einleitung, p. 76) observes, “not to teach history, 
but to indicate the lesson of history.” We cannot safely 
argue from his silence. The seven dedication prayers of 
Solomon are full of references to Leviticus and Deuteronomy, 
and presuppose their spirit and written existence. I do not 
see why we should be bound by the unproved inference of 
a Deuteronomic editor, in order to fill their still noble in- 
structiveness with the spirit of unreality and deliberate falsi- 
fication. We owe more to these old Hebrews than to any 
critic whatever. The law is said to be written and complete 
(1 Kings ii. 3, 2 Kings xvii. 35-39; ¢f Hosea viil. 12, Heb.) ; 
Deut. is quoted (1 Kings xiv. 10, 11,15; cf. Deut. xxxii. 26, 
XXVilil. 26, xxix. 28; 2 Kings xiv. 6, Deut. xxiv. 16) before the 
finding of ‘‘the book of the covenant” in Josiah’s time. 
Naville makes it probable, from the custom of Egypt, that 
it was the copy of “the law” which Solomon had put in the 
foundation stone of the temple which was found at that 
time in the course of its renovation. Even De Wette 
allows in reference to 2 Kings xxii., that by Deut. “the 
existence of the other books is presupposed.” + 

In the northern source of Kings, historical writing, freed 


(Jeremias, A.T.A.O. p. 527, note 4), it seems impossible that Solomon’s 
temple was without song and music. 
1 Introduction, ii, p. 154. 
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from the oppressive cosmopolitanism of Solomon's days, rises 
to a great height of dramatic and personal interest. And 
here again it implies more than it says. Why did Elijah 
build an altar of twelve stones at the time of the evening 
sacrifice? Why did he flee to Sinai asa refuge and an in- 
spiration ? The miraculous element here is certainly needed, 
even properly to account for the history. The prophets of 
Jehovah were friendless and men of peace. The teaching 
Levites had withdrawn to Judah in Jeroboam’s days. The 
people, drawn two ways by their past and by the insistence of 
a foreign court religion, were divided in opinion. They were 
kept from Jerusalem. ‘The old prophets, striving to keep the 
name of Jehovah amongst Israel, were killed and driven into 
caves. It was a time which called upon Jehovah to assert 
His presence as again “a man of war,” for the faithful 
prophets’ remnant, for the faithful at the outposts, for Judah, to 
delay the destruction of what was still comparatively a “ faithful 
city.” Eventhe minor wonders are embedded in a tradition 
which ishonest, fresh, vigorous, and manifestlynear to the events. 
They all have a distinct meaning to encourage by a sense of an 
unseen presence, and check the power of impiety and foreign re- 
ligion. And withoutthem, the manifest influenceof the northern 
prophets is inexplicable. Elisha’s wonders were related from 
lip to lip, as, long after, the wonders of Jesus Christ were, in 
something of the same region (2 Kings viii. 4, 5). And here 
again the prophetic historian implies more than he tells. 
From him alone we should scarcely have filled the picture of 
the Northern Kingdom with the times of peace, and luxury, 
and cultivated self-pleasing, or with the continued faithfulness 
of many, which reveal themselves in the pages of Amos and 
Hosea. The destruction of the host of Sennacherib is a natural 
event, such as we stillcall an act of God. It was like the cam- 
paign of Napoleon in Russia. They had reached, and were 
delayed in, a plague spot which has been the ruin of armies. 
The Egyptians, in their own manner, give the same account of it. 
The numbers given, 185,000, need not be discredited. They 
give an interesting hint of the numbers that an Assyrian 
king could move and care for on the way to subdue Egypt. 
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_Sennacherib failed, but his son succeeded, though he kept 
clear of Jerusalem. Kings is in touch with a considerable 
number of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Moabite monuments,! to 
which space will not permit more than this bare allusion. 
As some of these confirm details and none of them discredit 
Kings, there seems increased reason for regarding Kings as in 
general trustworthy. Kings tells us, often with power and 
pathos, the story of a great fight for true religion by those 
who were not seldom the faithful few, worthily led by the 
prophets; and of some of these it does not give the names. 


NoOTE—THE HEXATEUCH, 


The arguments for regarding Joshua as formerly having been 
part of “the law” do not appear very strong. There is neither 
law-giving nor law-modifying in Joshua at all. A consentient 
tradition classes it with the former prophets, as a purely historical 
book. The Hebrew text, according to Dillmann, has never 
been so carefully preserved. The LXX. begins in it the 
series of apocryphal additions with which they adorn some 
of the canonical books. The LXX. says that “they put the 
stone knife used at the circumcision into Joshua’s tomb, where 
it remains to this day.” The lately discovered Samaritan Joshua, 
published in 1908 by Gaster, deals with the text very freely. 
It makes the priests sing a liturgical song to the Creator 
in the middle (apparently) of Jordan, which very possibly has 
suggested the LXX. apocryphon to the book of Daniel (the 
Benedicite), to which it is very similar, though shorter.2. There are 
other Haggadic and liturgic interpolations and a quite apocryphal 
ending. The Samaritan Pentateuch has much less alteration. 
The existing evidence all goes to show that Joshua was never 
included in the law, and never regarded in the same light or 
‘with the same reverence. 


NotTe.—SoME CHANGES IN THE TEXT OF SAMUEL. 


There is a primitive confusion in the text of 2 Sam. xii. 31, 
and its parallel, 1 Chron. xx. 3. By change of a letter we 
have Chronicles’ false reading he “cut or tortured.” 

The manifestly old text of Samuel may be restored by change 





1 These, some of them, exhibit an interesting inaccuracy in spelling and 
in other slighter matters. 

2 Gaster says these things may be very old, but that they betray a 
Samaritan cast of language. 
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of single letters. David “set” the Ammonites “upon or at” 
tools of which the only remaining trace is in stone masonry 
(1 Kings vii. 9), and “made them serve in brick moulding.” 
The usage of the preposition is possibly antiquated, but it cannot 
mean “‘under.” After the precedent of the Gibeonites, David set 
them to do the hard work of the building, which was characteristic 
(2 Sam. v. 11, vii. 2) of his reign. On the other hand, the 
Chronicler restores (1 Chron. xx. 5) the true text of 2 Sam. xxi. 19, 
“Lahmi, the brother of Goliath.” The early confusion of the 
Samuel tent appears from the insertion of “weavers” after Jair, 
which gives an improbable personal name. The source of the 
confusion lies in the comparison of Lahmi’s spear to a “‘ weaver’s” 
beam, as before of Goliath’s. This suggests a Bethlehem source, 
as Bethlehem was a place of weavers (see Smzth’s Dict. 1st ed. 
1--p. 202). 

What seems a want of generosity in David’s treatment of Moab 
(2 Sam. viii. 1-2), who had been so kind to his family, andto whom 
by Ruth he was akin, probably arises from the extremely ancient 
turn of phrase or custom which it evidences. Jeremias is probably 
right when he conjectures that David took one-third of Moab for 
himself, and left two-thirds to the Moabites, who remained dwelling 
in their land as tributaries. If this be so, he treated them better 
than the others. 


NOTE ON THE TEXT OF KINGS. 


We should experience rather more than Nodldeke’s “slight 
philological shudder,” if an improved text were to supplant the 
Massoretic. We should lose much that is characteristic. The 
LXX., ‘which is the oldest witness for the Q.T. text” (Cornill), 
is unsatisfactory in its additions and rearrangements. It is 
fullin Kings of “ornamental” additions to a story which it could 
not have told. As an illustrative instance, in I Kings viii. 12, 
but out of place at v. 53, the LXX. inserts, as said by Solomon, 
and before “the Lord said ” “He made the sun to be known 
or to appear in heaven.” This addition is accepted as original 
by many, and the LXX. asserts it to be found in “the song 
book.” But the LXX. addition is a confused reminiscence of 
2 Sam. xxiii. 4, and it misses and obscures the point of Solomon’s 
noble abruptness. “Jehovah saz¢d he would dwell in the thick 
darkness,” and therefore the cloud shows He will dwell here. 
The LXX.’s fabulous addition to the story of Jeroboam is rightly 
rejected. It is one of those additions, added by the LXX. to the 
canonical books, which give to the word “apocryphal ” its reflected 
meaning of “legendary.” We find from the LXX., and the 
Mishneh and Josephus, and the Koran, what an old legend is, 
and what are its marks. 


CHAPTER. ¥. 


“THE LATER PROPHETS” 


THESE are divided into two groups: the three greater and the 
twelve less, on the ground of their relative length. That 
Jeremiah stood first in the first group in the order of the 
Babylonian Talmud and some MSS., is one among many 
slight indications of the importance given to this most un- 
popular prophet, after the return had fully justified the 
inspiration of his message.t Within the two groups, the 
present order is manifestly intended to be chronological, and 
is practically the same in the LXX., which, however, differs 
in the order of the groups named. Josephus (cont. Apion, 
i. 7) speaks of “an exact succession of prophets.” Prophets 
and priests are world-wide institutions and orders of men, 
The depth of “the man of God” in Israel is to be measured 
by the depth in which “the name of Jehovah” was set in 
Israel. Hammurabi calls himself “the prophet of Anu.” ? 
The Egyptian’s called “their wisest” by a similar name “as 
questioning destiny and having an eye on the future.’ 
Kings were associated with the Messianic idea, not alone in 
Israel. Balaam saw the Kingdom of God coming from 
Israel, and all other world powers passing away. In Israel 
these ideas are concentrated, restrained, and made truly pro- 
gressive, 1 Sam. ix. 9 seems to say that the word “seer” 
had become degraded something to the meaning of clair- 
voyant, and that nabi took its place as a more fitting name 


1 The curious reason given for it, that ‘‘ threatening should follow 
threatening, and comfort, comfort,” does not seem to tally with the facts. 
2 Ketlinschrift. Biblio. WI. 1 Halfte, p. 125. 
3 Ebers, Agypten und die Bucher Moses, p. 344. 
LOZ 
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for the revival of the prophetic order in Samuel’s time. 
Prophecy has its roots in the earliest times of Israel. True 
prophets were before Abraham.t Abraham is so called and 
the patriarchs. Aaron was appointed a prophet to Moses, 
Moses, who calls himself a prophet, predicts (Deut. xviii, 13— 
22, “prophet,” singular-collective) the raising up from the 
midst of Israel of a line of prophets, differing from the sooth- 
sayers and diviners of the nations, and gives in archaic 
phrase the way to distinguish false from true prophets by the 
prophecy realising itself in fact. Prophet (nabi) means ‘“ one 
who speaks forth,” the inspired champion of Jehovah and His 
Kingdom. ‘The prophets declared the meaning of the history 
of Israel by writing it. They spoke to the people. They 
were still called “seers” (after 1 Sam. ix. 9), as seeing the 
reality behind the appearance. They early wrote. Elijah’s 
short writing is not to be rejected. The style of Ames and 
Hosea is too formed and literary for them to be the first 
writing prophets.2, In most cases they spoke first, and then 
wrote, or got someone else to write. Their writings were 
grouped and edited. The prophets stood for righteousness 
and the inner truths of religion. They seized the real prin- 
ciples of the outer forms, which had of old been committed in 
trust to Israel, and expanded and advanced them. They had 
a message for the nations, as well as for Israel. They brought 
home the warnings and the consolations. They gave the moral 
of the vividly described popular life of their times, which is 
still applicable. With varying genius, idiosyncrasy, poetical 
gift, and style, with clear consciousness even in vision, they 
were the messengers of hope and deliverance. Even in 
dreamlike vision their personality remains clear. We can still 


1 Cf. Bleek, Eznlettung, p. 249. 

Is it not probable that, together with prophetical histories, properly 
prophetic writings are lost—unmentioned by the Chronicler, because his 
purpose is historical? The false prophets may have written (see 
Jeremiah xxix. 24-32). Solomon apparently wrote much, but little is 
preserved. We are, from many hints from first to last, in possession 
of only a part of the literary activity of a literary nation. This would 
probably happen to any collection of a national literature made for 
general purposes. 
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tracethe influenceoftheir readingandsurroundings. They spoke 
in the language of their time to the men of their time, but they 
transcended their time. Their varying visions of the Redeemer 
were often realised in detail (Riehm). The passing of the 
old world powers and the coming of Christ’s religion 
abundantly evidence their truth. But their total vision is 
still unrealised, for it is the vision of the city of God. 
“ After all,”’ says Giesebrecht,! whose testimony is the more 
unprejudiced that he finds, as many like to do, errors and 
failures,2 “we stand here, in fact, before a mystery 
which eludes our closer observation and analysis. We can 
only assert the reality of an elevated consciousness of unity 
with God which is without parallel, and are forced to infer 
from this an existing and sufficient cause for this conscious- 
ness.” 8 

A, Isaiah.—Contents :—The book of Isaiah falls into two 
parts, divided by an incomplete history of his times, which 
contains more than Kings, but where it is parallel is sub- 
stantially thesame. The first part (i.—xxxv.) consists of shorter 
prophecies delivered at different times, but edited and 
certainly in the foreign prophecies grouped together, and 
probably too in the other prophecies. The second part 
(xl.-xlvi.)—the work, as most call it to-day, of “ the great un- 
known,” the Deutero-Isaiah—is a splendid whole, though some 
give chapters 56-66 to a Trito-Isaiah. As the historical part 


1 Die Berufsbegabung der Alt, Propheten, p. 89. 

2 Sometimes with little reason, for poetry is not prose, and what is 
conditional is not unconditional, and merely historical exegesis fails in 
the largeness of what is more deeply conceived. It is a good deal also the 
fashion to entirely ignore or deny prophecies quite definitely realised. 

3 De Wette’s maxim, omne vaticinium post eventum (every prophecy 
after the event), is demonstrably false, though it enters largely into 
the critical treatment of the Hebrew prophets, and is often the some- 
what concealed, but decisive element in critical decisions. See Blass, 
Philology of the Gospels, p. 41 et seg. Even the sagacity of genius 
is able to forecast in general terms. The Hebrew prophets are proved 
to have done more once and again (see Isaiah xiii. 19, 20). After 
Malachi and in the times of the Maccabees there was a felt want of 
inspiration, but a sure expectation of its return. (1 Macc. Iv. 46, ix. 27, 


XlVv. 41), 
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is manifestly intended to illustrate the prophecy by giving its 
circumstances, and is contemporary, and has been always 
handed down independently, it is so far probable that the 
editing of Isaiah was before Kings. That Isaiah could not 
have written it, because the murder of Sennacherib, which is 
put 681 B.c., just at the beginning of Manasseh’s reign, is 
related in it (Strack), seems not a very strong argument. 
That Kings leaves out the poem of Hezekiah, and that 
Chronicles gives the story of these times in the very briefest 
manner, adding, however, some interesting explanations from 
authentic sources, seem also so far to suggest the priority of 
Isaiah, for it is presupposed. The first part of Isaiah (leav- 
ing out for the moment the debated places, ¢.g. xili.—xiv. 28, 
XV.—XVi. XXi., XxlV._xxvil., and many other fragments, which are 
confidently asserted to be late and non-Isaianic) is connected 
with the earlier events of his life (i. 1). The call of Isaiah 
in vi. (‘the year King Uzziah died,” 736 8.c.) inclines us to 
place ii.—v. close before it in time. The great general intro- 
duction seems not far from the Assyrian invasion (701 B.C.), 
which vv. 7, 8 seem to describe. vii._ix. 6 are during the 
influences of the Syro-Ephraimite invasion, ¢. 734 B.C., ix. 7—X. 
before the downfall of Israel in 722 B.C. xilii—xxili. are a group 
of foreign prophecies (Babylon, xiii.—xiv. 28 ; cf. xxi.; Philistia, 
Moab, Syria, and Ephraim, Egypt, against Shebna, Tyre), 
which may perhaps be dated before the influence of Assyria 
had cast these nations into the shade (ze. before the fall of 
Samaria, 722 B.c., and the Assyrian tide of conquests, 701 B.C). 
These prophecies, contrasted with chap. i. and the prophecy 
in XXXVli. 21-35, seem to indicate the youth rather than the 
maturity of Isaiah. The fine passage x, 5—xii. 16 of Assyria is 
manifestly earlier than xxxvil. 21-35. These prophecies are 
full of symbols,1 symbolic actions, bold figures, brevities, and 
swift transitions, and plays upon words difficult to explain. 
But they are sufficient to show the genuine Isaiah at least to 
have been a man of singular genius and of wide and surprising 

1 It is noteworthy that the family relations of Isaiah are made sym- 


bolical for Judah, just as the family relations of his near contemporary, 
Hosea, are made for Israel. 
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culture—in the best sense, a man of the world! The 
people to whom he addressed himself must have been a people 
of culture, as of luxury (iii. 16-26), or else he was un- 
intelligible. They were well able to appreciate the subtle 
political force of the Rabshakeh of Sennacherib’s appeal 
(xxxvi.), and to understand his allusions. The question of the 
unity and integrity of the book of Isaiah is one of the most 
interesting of literary inquiries. It is evident that, as it 
would require a treatise to itself, it can only be treated with 
the utmost brevity. It by no means presents itself to one as 
something upon which Roma locuta est. The cutting up of 
most of the Hebrew prophets into fragments, with an entire 
contempt for Hebrew literary tradition, which is the delight 
of the German intellect, seems to me to be based upon pre- 
carious principles. Confidence may be sometimes in inverse 
ratio to soundness of proof. Subject the collected writings, 
say of Tennyson or Longfellow, to a process on the same lines, 
and you have the same result. The times of Isaiah were an 
epoch in the history of Israel. The strange alliance of the 
inveterate enemies Syria and Israel to compel Judah to 
join them against the Assyrian, and the fatal policy of Ahaz 
to join alliance with Assyria, the political tendency to seek 
the help of Egypt, the fall of Samaria, the inrush and check 
of Assyrian conquest, were events that sharpened men’s 
intellects. Hezekiah himself was one of the minor poets 
of Israel, and there are many hints that “his men” were 
busy with the national literature (Prov. xxv. 1), There 
was about his time the bloom and flower of Hebrew 
prophecy, in Hosea, Amos, Micah, and Nahum. The 
reign of Manasseh lessened, but did not entirely destroy the 
literary movement in Israel, for it emerged. To imagine that 
the literary circles of Judah, in the full daylight of education 
and culture, bungled in the manner suggested by the modern 
critic, seems without proof and against such evidence as we 
possess. To say that Sirach (c. 200) is the earliest evidence 

1 Renan, a good judge of style, says: “Isaiah gives in his writings the 
model of the highest perfection that the Hebrew language ever reached ”’ 
(Histoire des Langues semitiques, p. 131). 
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for the integrity of Isaiah we possess, when he manifestly 
alludes to the second part of Isaiah as his (xlvili. 24, 25), is 
to misconstrue the weight of the whole wonderful passage 
(xliv.—xlix.). Sirach had never heard of any other history of his 
nation than that which we have, and knew nothing of pro- 
cesses, which modern criticism posits as certain. And yet 
he was a capable person, The Deutero-, Trito-, and many 
other Isaiahs tend to dwarf the original Isaiah. Why did 
they remain anonymous? Why were the lesser of them 
inserted into the work of Judah’s greatest author haphazard ? 
Why was the greatest of them, written in exile, passing by the 
writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, added to the writings of 
Isaiah more than a hundred years before? Why was Isaiah 
selected for this?! Apart from the immense overloading of 
exilic and post-exilic times with some of the choicest pieces of 
Hebrew literature by modern criticism, the literary remains 
of exilic times show little stir of the literary spirit. Ezekiel 
is an incorrect writer (Renan), though a writer of genius. 

The prophetic canon was probably closed before Sirach’s 
time. The LXX. is probably earlier than Sirach, and the text 
of Isaiah stands as in the Hebrew. Zechariah speaks of ‘the 
former prophets” (i. 4, vil. 7) as of a collection already old. 
The writings of Isaiah were collected at a specially literary 
epoch. The broad-minded, detailed, and exceedingly in- 
structive investigations of Sir Edward Strachey seem to me 
like an untaken fortress in the rear of a too-confident criticism. 
Speaking of the later (xl—Ixvi.), as he had of the earlier assumed 
non-Isaianic passages, he says:? “The rules of ordinary 
criticism require us to accept Isaiah as the author, until it is 
shown that he cannot have been so. We may fairly say that 
these chapters are in the manner of Isaiah, whose habits of 
language as well as of thought may be recognised perpetually, 
with no greater differences than are found between the earlier 
and later works of Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 


1 Tf it be alleged that they did so, because the Deutero-Isaiah was 
like in tone and spirit and language to the genuine Isaiah, this seems 
to me dangerous to the critical positions. 

* Jewish History and Politics, p. 353 ; Isbister, 1874. 
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worth, Tennyson, or indeed of any other author in whose 
case we have the materials for the comparison. The apparent 
allusions to Isaiah’s own times and circumstances are also 
many.” 1+ He mentions, for example, Hephzibah (Hezckiah’s 
wife) Ixii. 4, the argument from ritual sacrifices xliii. 22—28, 
the description of society lvi. g-lvii. That Isaiah ii. 2-5 
should use the same language as Micah iv, 1-5, where the 
passage seems more original and contextual, or that both 
should quote an older prophet, is an interesting instance of 
the many ways in which the earlier prophets stood by one 
another and used each other’s ideas. Micah i. 9—16, probably 
of the advancing Assyrian, is conceived in much the same 
spirit as Isaiah x, 28-32, and both are poetical and imaginative 
rather than as strictly literal as a newspaper correspondent, 
Jeremiah treats Obadiah and also Isaiah in the same way. 
Ezekiel is full of Jeremiah’s figures and ideas. And if even 
Zechariah may be understood as editing and republishing an 
earlier prophecy, these things are strictly different from later 
writers of genius sheltering themselves under the name of 
Judah’s greatest prophet. The central idea of both parts of 
Isaiah, as of all the prophets, and of Micah, is Messianic. 
He sees the persistence of little Israel as certain, even if only 
of a remnant, because of the Divine Child to be born of a 
virgin, whose name guarantees the superior safety of Judah, 


1 The following facts are in any case worthy to be considered :— 
(z) To those who are confident that the names of God are certain 
evidences of authorship, it will not be consistent to ignore that ‘‘ the 
Holy one of Israel” is a name of God found chiefly in Isaiah and in both 
parts equally. Se ae 

(2) With regard to the naming of Cyrus, the great stress which is laid 
upon it as belonging to a distinctive prerogative of God seems out of 
all bearing, if it was simply a shrewd contemporary political opinion, 
which any man might have ventured. It is at any rate striking that the 
Cyrus inscription says that Marduk ‘‘ sought a righteous prince after his 
own heart,” and “called Cyrus, King of Ansan, by name.” It is to be 
noticed, too, that in Isaiah xiii. 17 the Medes are spoken of, and in xxi. 2 
Elam and Media as the destroyers of Babylon. In xli. 25 one is spoken 
of as raised up from the north, the quarter of Media, to one living in Zion 
or Babylon; cf. Jer. li. 11. To a contemporary Cyrus is always ‘‘the King 
of Persia.” Sir Edward Strachey and some others strike out Cyrus from 
the text. The same principles must be used as in the case of the name 
Josiah (1 Kings xiii. 2). They cannot include the idea of fraud. 

H 
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“God on our side or with us” (vil. 14, ix. 6).4 Before this, 
the great trust of Israel for the world (xix. 17-25), Isaiah 
sees everything proud and cruel and only materially successful, 
present or to come, go down. Babylon, an ancient place of 
pride, was brought near by Merodach Baladan’s embassy (xxxix.).? 
In his suffering old age, in the midst of the experiences of 
Manasseh’s reign,? it is not unlikely for him to have seen that 
although the mighty God was still a conqueror (Ixili. 1-7), yet 
that, as Plato saw, He would be a suffering servant. The 
conquest would be by death. Whenever written, lil. is a 
picture of Jesus Christ, Based on it, the belief of a suffering 
Messiah was held by pre-Christian Judaism. The Divine 
attributes with which Isaiah clothes the Messianic idea are 
not greater than the Divine attributes, which in high probability 
_ Babylon had long since given to Marduk, “the scion of 
humanity”; cf Isaiah ix. 6, lili. 2. They are only truer. 
And the conviction that suffering would fall upon perfection 
in this world had long been in the mind of the pious Israelite. 
Such passages in Isaiah as xix. 17-25 (really one of the most 
remarkable places in scripture, considering the nearness of the 
Assyrian’s ruthless power), xlix. 6, 22-24, liv., compared 
with lx., xxxv. (compare verse ro with li. rr), xlix. 1, Ixiii., 
show the futility of a literal, prosaic, and merely historical 
interpretation.®> Poetry has its bold figures and types; 
prophecy its enigmas ; inspiration its vaster horizons ;—and a 
man, without being forced beyond his natural faculty, or the 
educated language of his day, is raised by them above himself. 

B. Jeremiah.—Contents and text. About eighty years 


1 Tt will be observed that in ix. 6 to translate ‘‘ the Mighty God” “a 
Divine hero” is impossible. If we carefully consider the context of x. 21, 
where it recurs, it is ruled out. It is very probably the translation into 
contemporary Hebrew of the old El Shaddai, as Hosea xii. 12 translates 
Padan Aram as ‘‘the field of Aram.” Jeremiah xxxii. 18 entirely rules 
out the modern translation also. 

2 Cf. Micah’s contemporary words, iv. 10; and Amos v. 27, when 
Babylon was not in the horizon. 

8 The Gemara and Justin Martyr give the Jewish tradition that he was 
sawn asunder in Manasseh’s reign. 

4 For proof of this statement see Wiinsche’s Dze Leiden des Messias. 

5 Wildeboer allows this (Zz/eratur, p. 288). 
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after Isaiah. His prophetic activity (i, 1-4) dates from about 
628-587 B.c. (the taking of Jerusalem on the roth of 
July), something like forty-two years. ‘His language 
bears the marks of its age and is very degenerated,” says De 
Wette.1 There is a verse in Aramaic x. 11. So far as 
these marks do not occur in Isaiah, we are in the environ- 
ment of a later age. We have, as has been said, two 
recensions of his prophecies in a differing order; the LXX, 
representing the Egyptian original of the Hebrew, the 
Massoretic representing the Babylonian and Palestinian. 
They are both practically the same. Sholz,2 who has gone 
into the subject with considerable care and detail, makes it 
highly probable that the greater length (2700 words) of the 
present Hebrew text, which only touches small matters, arises 
from the very early labours of diaskeuasts, of public readers, 
and explainers. On the other hand, he makes it probable that 
the LXX. has preserved the original order better. Cornill, 
who appears to agree, says: “The words of Jeremiah have a 
methodical arrangement in the LXX. i.—xxv. 13. Chrono- 
logically disposed addresses to his own people. xxv. 14—Xxxi. 
LXX. (Heb, xlvi.—li.), Foreign nations—Prophecies of restora- 
tion to Israel xxxviixxxix, LXX.” The foreign prophecies, 
which begin in the LXX. at xxv. 14, at which place the 
discrepancies in order begin also, are with much probability 
conjectured to have been relegated to the end by the Judaic 
diaskeuasts, as soon becoming of less interest to his hearers.3 
By this transference a great thought of Jeremiah’s book, as of 
the whole O.T., is obscured—that the nations and the elect 
nation are treated with equal principles of justice by Jehovah, 
and none are outside His care, guidance, and punishment. 
This is the principal change of the Palestinian recension. 


1 De Wette gives a list of words and forms, /x¢roduction, § 220. 

2 Der Masorethische Text und die LX X., Uebersetzung. 

3 But this in early times, before Hebrew ceased to be a living language. 
The returned Jews were bilingual. 

* Compare in this respect, i. 9, 10, which expresses to the most forlorn 
of the prophets in the strongest terms, what is true of the prophetic office 
and verified in history. That the kingdom of God has passed beyond the 
old world, is ground for believing it will outlive the new. 
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There are other changes in order, the reasons for which are 
less obvious. It is singularly noteworthy to observe that 
though the fluid condition of the ancient text (even the order 
of the nations differs in the LXX.) almost invited it, not a 
fragment of Isaianic matter has become mixed with Jeremiah 
either in Egypt or in Babylon. This, to my mind, very much 
increases the difficulty of believing the critical positions with 
regard to Isaiah. The text of Isaiah was already settled. 
And although the materials for reconstructing the process by 
which a prophetic book reached its present state in the 
Hebrew canon are richer for Jeremiah than for any other, 
yet Iam afraid we must view with a chastened confidence 
any scheme which endeavours this with exactness, The 
contemporary ‘“ this book” of xxv, 13 (the same in the LXX.) 
has the difficulties of “this law,” which have been already 
considered in Deuteronomy. It is intended to apply to 
the whole of Jeremiah, but not as it stood, when the 
words were written. It is a favourite idea of some that 
Jeremiah’s book is a kind of “memorabilia” of Baruch, and 
with considerable truth, But though the self-effacing fidelity 
of Baruch is one of the most delightful things in a sad story, 
it can scarcely be true that he wrote the whole book, 
Jeremiah’s activity as a writer, as well as an unwearied actor 
in vigorous speech and symbolic action, is still in evidence.! 
The contents of the rewritten roll with additions are difficult to 
trace (xxxvi.), The clear influence of Jeremiah’s separate pro- 
phecies upon Ezekiel (see page 126), together with xxix. and li. 
59-64, xill. 7, show a regular and quick correspondence with 
Babylon, which, considering the distance, which is about 600 
miles, gives a favourable impression of the resources of 
ancient civilisation. | Long before, as Blunt pointed out, 
Balak knew of Balaam, three or four weeks’ journey distant, at 
Pethor by the Euphrates, S. of Carchemish. All this 
complicated history of Jeremiah’s prophecies has, what I think 
to any person with historical imagination for these troubled 
times will seem, the amazing result that his writings have 


1 Cf. xxx. 2, xxxvi. 2 compared with vv. 4-18, 32, and xlv. I. xxix. 31 
probably implies a letter, xxix. I speaks of one ; cf. li. 60. 
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been preserved practically without either admixture or loss, 
both in Egypt and Palestine.1 Jeremiah was rejected, but 
not ignored. The attacks upon the genuineness of any part 
of his prophecies are not greatly favoured; nor have they 
much verisimilitude. 

As the chapters stand in the present Hebrew order, i—vi. 
are generally assigned to the time of Josiah, and strangely 
enough not far from the great reform of his days? (640— 
609 B.C.); the Scythian invasion, from which Ezekiel derives 
some images, comes in here. The tone is the tone of 
affectionate appeal, But as Isaiah, in the times of Hezekiah’s 
reform, saw the lips drawing nigh, but the heart far (xxix. 
13), so Jeremiah writes: “And even for all this” (ze. 
notwithstanding the destruction of the kingdom of Israel 
about a hundred years before), “her treacherous sister Judah 
turned not to me with her whole heart, but falsely, is the 
utterance of Jehovah.” Such allusions as ii. 21, ili. 1, 17, 
seem to show the influence of meditation upon Isaiah, when 
compared with Isaiah v, 1-3, 1.1, andii. 2. vii.—xxvil. are as- 
signed to the days of Jehoiakim (608 B.c.).° Here the conflict is 
begun with the priests and prophets, who in the peaceful 
days of Josiah had settled down into being covetous and 
comfortable flatterers. ‘They mend the fracture of my 
people lightly, saying peace, peace, where there is no peace” 
(vi. 14, Vili, 11, with reminiscence of Micah iti. 5; cf. xxiii. 
17; Ezekiel expands Jeremiah’s figure, still against the false 
prophets, xiii. 8-16). Chapter xxi., in Zedekiah’s time, is 
probably inserted to continue the thought of xx. 4, 5—out of 
chronological order. xxvii, 1° and xxviii. are also unchrono- 


1 An exception to this is xxx. 10, 11, 22, and xlix. 6, which are left 
out in the LXX. There seems no very strong ground for regarding these 
passages as not genuine in the Hebrew. 

2 It is apparent from 2 Kings xxii. that when the temple copy of the 
law was found, neither Jeremiah nor Zephaniah were in evidence. 

3 In the fourth year of Jehoiakim occurred the decisive defeat of 
Egypt by Babylon at Carchemish. 

4 Tt is noteworthy that one of the tests of repentance is keeping the 
Sabbath free of secular work (xvii. 21). Compare Isaiah lvi, 2, lviii. 13, 
and Ezek. xx. 12-14. 

5 In xxvii. 1 we should possibly, but not quite certainly, read Zedekiah 
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logical, possibly to continue the thoughts of xxvi,  xxvili— 
xxxvili. belong to Zedekiah’s reign, 597-586 B.c., but xxxv, 
Xxxvi. revert again to Jehoiakim’s reign, xxxix,—xliv. is the 
history of the fall of Jerusalem and after. xlvy. is the advice of 
Jeremiah to Baruch, probably on the occasion of his writing 
the roll of xxxvi., possibly placed at the end (both in Heb, 
and LXX.) as giving in verse 4 the partial moral and meaning 
of i. ro. xlvi—li. are the nine misplaced foreign prophecies, 
which are the most vigorous Hebrew of the book. li. is a 
historical appendix written by Baruch or some other, and 
found both in Heb. and LXX, 

The book of Jeremiah is all of contemporary popular 
history that survives from the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
from Jeremiah alone do we derive the picture of the political 
and religious conditions which immediately preceded it. It 
also presents us with a most intimate and pathetic auto- 
biography of Jeremiah himself. Its main prophetic message 
is that reliance on Egypt is false (xxxvii. 5-11); because there 
is no repentance, fall before Babylon is certain; yet chasten- 
ing and not annihilation is the purpose of Jehovah (xxvii. 11, 
XXX. II, xxxi.). Messianic prophecies in the midst of threaten- 
ings are ill, 14—18, xxiii. 5-8, xxx, 4-II, Xxxi.—xxxiii, The 
purchase of property at Anathoth, in the midst of the siege of 
Jerusalem, where, however, vv. 6-25 1 have the appearance of 
being an insertion, evinces Jeremiah’s fine faith. The bear- 
ing of vii, 22 on Pentateuchal criticism has been noticed 
before (p. 62). The Messianic prophecies, though they are 
comparatively brief and few, are of singular importance. 
They are comparatively few, for times of boastful corruption, 
heralding present ruin, were not fitted for emphasising and 
multiplying hopes that were capable of misconstruction. But 
they are singularly important, for they add, in a way which 
Ezekiel in the captivity echoes and supports, to the Messi- 
anic idea. David’s righteous scion, the well-known king 
reigning and prospering (xxill. 5, xxxili, 15), a second 
for Jehoiakim ; see verse 12, Verse 12 may refer to an earlier symbolic 


action in Jehoiakim’s time. 
1 But see verse 44. 
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David raised up (xxx. 9); the Divine shepherd (xxxi. 10) 
with good shepherds under him (xxiii. 4) echo the message 
of Isaiah,* eighty years before. In xxxi. 18-20 is a re- 
miniscence of Hosea xi. 3-9. Making the promise of blessing 
refer to the neighbouring nations, also reflects Isaiah.? 
In a time of widespread moral corruption and imminent 
change, Jeremiah emphasises that the Messianic hope is a 
hope of moral renewal, xxxi. 31-34; cf. Ez. xxxvi. 26, 27. 
But he adds that the Messianic covenant will be so great as 
to constitute a mew covenant, vv. 31-33, which will cause 
the Passover * to become out of date (xvi. 14, xxiii. 7) and the 
ark to be forgotten (iii. 16). And correspondent with this 
new covenant of moral renewing, the new Messianic name 
“ Jehovah is our righteousness” (xxiil. 6; cf xxxill. 15, 16), 
equates with Matt. i. 21. As an autobiography the book 
gives the most intimate picture of a keen and growing 
suffering, and of an indomitable faithfulness and courage. 
We see to-day that Jeremiah was right, and that the great 
company of his ‘* Fachgenossen,” the comfortable and flattering 
priests and prophets, were wrong; that he was patriotic 
and that they were deeply selfish and unpatriotic. They 
* strengthened the hands of evil-doers ” (xxiii. 14). But to him, 
standing alone, and never flinching, it was far different; it was 
as he with a vivid and sensitive introspection pictures it—an 
ever-increasing burden, till he curses the day of his birth. He 
suffered not merely a passive dislike, and excommunication, but 
an active opposition, and an open contumely growing more 
intense, down to the very bitterness of chains and death. The 
history of this growing opposition is in such passages as xi. 21, 
XVill, 18, xx. 1-2, xxvi. (when the laity deliver him with an 
incidental reason given which shows Micah well known and 
well read by the laity), xxviii., xxxiii, 1, xxxvili, The history of 

1 Jer. xxv. 15 seems to quote Isaiah li. 17, 21-23. 

2 Jer. iii. 17. Surely these are rather figurative and symbolical than 


literal prophecies. As in Isaiah, the contemporary nations give way and 
disappear before the Messianic salvation. 

3 The idea of a greater, more wonderful Passover to come hovers 
perpetually before Isaiah, and in many places. E 

4 This may have been suggested by Job iii., but not necessarily so, 
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his inner feelings is given in such places as x. 24, xv. 15-18, 
xvii, 14-18, xviii. 19-23, xx. 7-18 (where notice that verse 13 
is an ejaculation of praise). The Lamentations over fallen 
Jerusalem and expressing his feelings still the same, were too 
important to be included with the prophecies. They form a 
special kinah, written in a more regular measure (sce 
Lamentations). The kinah of his early youth over the 
death of Josiah is, strangely enough, lost. There are moderns 
who agree with his contemporaries that his counselling non- 
resistance to the Babylonians was unpatriotic, and reprobate 
his account of his historic interview with the vacillating 
Zedekiah as lacking in truth. But the man who refused 
comfort and peace in Babylon in order to stand by his im- 
poverished countrymen (xl.) was not lacking in patriotism, 
and the partial disclosure of the truth has been held blame- 
less, when two lives are at stake. Jeremiah stayed with his 
treacherous countrymen, who became openly and defiantly 
murderous and idolatrous, protesting for God and the truth 
to the last. He was taken against his will and brought into 
Egypt, where, as Tertullian gives the tradition, he suffered 
stoning at their hands. The history and career of such a 
man as Jeremiah is a strong witness for the presence of God 
in His world. It is a phenomenon inexplicable from 
natural causes, and without reference to another world and 
another life. The tragic hyperbole of MHooker’s noble 
characterisation of Athanasius applies to him. He had “no 
friends but God and death.”1 “The words of Jehovah 
which he ate and which caused the exultation and gladness of 
his heart,” he says later (as his troubles grow around him, 
and in sorrowful irony), ‘had deceived and seduced him,” 
and were like ‘‘a burning fire shut in his bones,” which burst 
out. But they never ceased to be that by which he lived. 
In the same spirit, he turned from the weary strife of men 
and politics to nature, His figures, borrowed with much 
taste and vigour from a keen and wide observation of nature 
and daily life, give us, as Kéberle says,? “ poetry even eestheti- 


1 Eccles. Pol. V. xlii. 5. 2 Der Prophet Jeremia, p. 13. 
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cally considered of the finest.” “The style of Jeremiah 
is much less pure than that of Isaiah,” says Renan;1! yet says 
De Wette, “it is not without charms of its own, nor destitute 
of noble and liberal ideas.”2 ‘Simple, easy, and rustic, but 
most profound in the majesty of his thoughts, and equal in 
thought to the best,” says Jerome (Comm.). His symbolic 
actions are forcible and varied. With regard to Jeremiah’s 
metre in the rising and falling of the tone, as with regard to 
prophetic poetry in general, Orelli® has much that seems to 
correspond to the facts. Prophetic poetry is rather in the 
elevated style of inspiration, free and unconscious, than 
bound by strict rule. It tends to a measure, but is not 
restricted to it. Anda metrical system is no sound help to 
restoring the text. The parts printed in Kittel’s most useful 
Bible as prose are often no less poetic than the parts printed 
as formally metric. Jeremiah had Huldah, Zephaniah, and 
Habakkuk, as his early contemporaries. He never married 
(xvi. 1-4). The recognition of Jeremiah’s worth and truth 
and patriotism came too late; but it was very thorough (2 
Macc. xv. 13-16, Philo De Cherub, § 14, Josephus Ant. 
Io, vil. 2). The belief that he would be raised up as a fore- 
runner of the Messiah with Elijah, Moses, and possibly Isaiah 
is clear from the N.T. (Matt. xvi. 14; cf Weber, /Jiidische 
Theologie, pp. 298, 354), and in a certain degree tends to 
associate suffering with the Jewish Messianic conception.® 


1 Histotre des Langues semitiques, p. 132. 

2 Introduction, § 220. 3 Commentary, pp. 10-12. 

* See further on this subject Sievers, Metrésche Studien ; Ley, Grundziige 
des Rhythmus ; Giesebrecht, Jeremias Metrik. 

5 The definite prophecy of a return from Babylon in seventy years 
occurs three times in both recensions of Jeremiah (xxv. II, 12, xxix. I0). 
xxix. 10, ten years later, presupposes xxv. 11, 12. It is based upon 
Ley. xxvi. 34. When the Chronicler refers to Jeremiah as being historically 
justified, he also refers to Lev. xxvi. 34, which he characteristically 
modernises (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). It is quite incredible on any view that he 
attributes Lev. xxvi. 34 to Jeremiah, as Wellhausen holds. Daniel is 
pictured as prayerfully studying Jeremiah’s prophecy (Dan. ix. 2). Pro- 
bably it was in fact sixty-eight years. Jerusalem was taken July 10, 587 B.c. 
But Jeremiah reckoned the captivity to begin in Jehoiakim’s reign, 597 B.C. 
The temple was dedicated 515 B.c. The prophecy is in round numbers, 
and the numbers are based upon Leviticus. 
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C. Ezekiel. Contents :—i.—iii. The strange but magnificent 
vision of ‘the chariot of the cherubim,” shadowing the 
removal of the glory of Jehovah from its place, and introducing 
his call. The eating of a book. iv.—xxiv. Prophecies of the 
fall of Judah and the destruction of Jerusalem (from possibly 
592 B.c. to the autumn of 587 B.c.; of. xxxili. 21, 22), 1, 1. 
gives a different system of dating from the following verse. 
i. 2. most probably gives the age of Ezekiel himself.2 Verse 2 
gives five years after Jehoiachin’s captivity, in which probably 
Ezekiel himself was included. This gives a possible five years 
of prophetic silence in Babylonia; cf ill. 15, 26, and the 
dating of the foreign prophecies, which probably, compared 
With xxxiil. 22, gives another period of silence towards his own 
people of three years, from the ninth to the twelfth year. 
This dating from Jehoiachin’s captivity, which regularly 
continues, groups the prophecies into fourteen groups, in 
chronological sequence, up to the twenty-fifth year, when his 
prophetic activity ceases (ze. 572 B.C.). iv.—xxiv. gives a Series 
of symbolic actions and great symbolic pictures, which are 
largely based upon the Levitical law. For instance, iv. 9~17, 
of “defiled bread,” is based upon the principle of Lev. xix. 19, 
as Ezekiel perceives, when he quotes Lev. vii. 24; v. 1-4 is 
based upon Lev. xxi. 5, which forbids to Ezekiel as a priest 
the clean shavenness of head and beard, which was probably 
the usage of the Egyptian priesthood. ‘The symbolic names 
Aholah, “her tent,” and Aholibah, “My tent in her,” for 
Samaria and Jerusalem, in chap. xxili., which aptly render the 
history of Kings, pass by the temple of Solomon, and refer to 
“the tent” of the wilderness, as does xxxvii. 27, and xli, 1. 
The references to Jeremiah are frequent, but reference to 
Isaiah is evident, e.g. in the mention of the vine (xv., xvii. 6, 7, 
xix. 10, as compared with Is. v. 1-7). And as Ezekiel expands 
Jeremiah, so he expands Isaiah, when in a striking and 
terrible way he speaks of the uselessness of the unfruitful vine 
as mere wood, It is conceivable that these prophecies were 


1 Chap. x. shows the glory of Jehovah departing, as does xi. 22, 23, 
though after a promise of “‘a new heart,” verse 19. 
* That its date follows some Babylonian eponyme seems less likely. 
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not intended simply for the captivity. These were intended 
to support Jeremiah in his lonely and terrible struggle, and 
passed to Jerusalem, just as Jeremiah’s writings came to 
Babylon (cf. Jer. xxix. 25). xxiv. is in the year the siege of 
Jerusalem began. On the same day as the siege began, 
Ezekiel’s much-loved wife died, and his behaviour, without 
apparent mourning, is to be a sign to his people. xxv.—xxxii. 
Foreign prophecies, possibly in a time of silence towards Israel— 
Ammon, Moab, Philistia, Tyre and Sidon, xxix.—xxxii. Against 
the Egyptians—seven speeches and a lamentation. These 
prophecies are vigorous and figurative. The references to the 
Pentateuch are many; and the intention is to forestall their 
rejoicings at Jerusalem’s fall. xxxilii_xxxix. Beginning with the 
evening before a refugee from Jerusalem brought him the 
news that it was “‘smitten.” Messianic prophecies of restora- 
tion. xxxiv. The bad shepherds and the Good Shepherd. 
xxxvi. 26. The new heart (cf. Jer. xxxi, 31-34, and Ezek. xi. 19). 
xxxvil. The resurrection of the dry bones (recalling Jer. viii. 1, 
and xxxi. 40), and the reunion of Ephraim and Judah 
(symbolised by two rods united, recalling the use of the tribal 
rods in Numb. xvii. and recalling Is. xi. 13). These visions 
have the first intention of giving hope to his now despairing 
people (cf. Ps. cxxxvii.), but the horizons are much larger. 
XXXVili. xxxix. The final triumph of Jehovah over the world 
(symbolised by remote nations—Gog of Magog), a weird and 
highly figurative prophecy, whose images may be derived from 
reports of the Scythian invasion of Herodotus. xl.—xlviii. The 
vision of a new temple (seen eleven years after, on the very day 
the city was smitten and Solomon’s temple burned). And the 
newallotment of the land (recalling with detail Joshua) (xlvii. 13— 
xviii). The name of the city is (xviii. 35) “‘ Jehovah is there.” 
*« The glory of the God of Israel,” “ of Jehovah,” has returned 
(xliii. 1-9). The impossible dimensions, the impossible allot- 
ment of land, the vivifying waters which proceed from the 
temple (xlvii. 1-12, expanding Joel iii. 18), the strange changes 
which have not the slightest—or very slight !—influence in the 


1 The very small number of returning Levites, as compared with the 
priests, may be due to the disparaging reference to them in xliv. 9-14, 
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actual return; these things make the idea that an actual plan 
of a new temple and the first draft of P. are any way intended 
quite out of the question. The vision is an inspired dream. 
It symbolises Divine certainty in accurate measurements and 
elaborated detail ; a greater largeness and vastness in its larger 
and impossible dimensions; the hidden chemistry of change 
in identity in its strange changes and impossible river of life. 
But as Bleek points out, it has just this touch with realities, 
that it proclaims the certainty of a new Jerusalem, a rebuilt 
temple, and a restoration of the people to the land of their 
fathers. It is just this view, I conceive, that every educated 
Israelite took of this vision then, and has taken ever since. 
Ezekiel in a very odd, degenerate’ Hebrew has a magnifi- 
cence of free Eastern imagination,! which caused Schiller, I 
believe, to value him above all, and Herder to name him 
“the Aischylus, and Shakespeare of the Hebrews.” His 
relation to the Levitical law and the Pentateuch and 
Joshua is far more than bare allusion or quotation. He is 
impregnated with them, and thinks inthem. He applies, ¢.g., 
a complicated and very strange reference to Genesis ii. iii, 
and to the stones of the high priest’s breastplate, and to the 
cherubim of the ark and its anointing to the King of Tyre in 
XXVili., with an allusion to the wisdom of Daniel in verse 3. A 
careful analysis of the places shows that Ezekiel alludes to the 
ceremonial law in perpetual reference, and with its technical 
phrases, and in a most varied and incidental manner from 
first to last. So much is this so, that Graf suggested he was 


xlvili, 11, In Ezra-Nehemiah 4282 priests and only 340 Levites 
returned (see Ezra ii.). Ezra, apparently with some difficulty, could only 
persuade about 50 more Levites to return with him (Ezra viii. 18, 19) 
some years later. 

Strack (Zznleitung, p. 58) points out that Ezekiel presupposes as well 
known the difference between the priests and the Levites in xl. 45, 46, 
xlii. 13, 14, xlili. 19, and that before the critical Zocus classicus (xliv. 9-14), 
in which he is supposed to introduce the distinction for the first time. 
The symbolic degradation of the Levites that went astray from being 
servants to the priests to be servants to the people also presupposes it. 

1 It is perhaps not unnatural to find traces of Babylonian influence in 
the form of his cherubim, and the picture of voluptuous women in a land 
of Ishtar worship; cf also iv. 1. 
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the author of “the law of Holiness.” Wellhausen allows 
that Ezekiel’s references are too general to be confined in 
any special sense to a small corpus within the law.1 Graf's 
theory is given up as untenable, but the facts that called it 
forth remain. It may be with some confidence asserted that 
the law of leprosy and the law of Levitical duties towards 
tent and ark are the only parts of the ceremonial code which 
-are not involved in some allusion of Ezekiel.2 <A 
concordance shows that a great number of phrases only 
occur in the law and in Ezekiel; and when his proved preoccu- 
pation with the law is taken into consideration, it is not 
unnatural to find, e.g. the prophecy of the sword (xxi.) based 
upon Lev, xxvi. 25, 27, or the imagery of the vision (ix.) based 
upon Ex. xxxii. 27. It is becoming increasingly evident, 
and perhaps increasingly allowed, that all this reference 
proceeds from Ezekiel’s study of a written document, z.e. the 
Pentateuch. He repeatedly, and in many ways, asserts this 
writing to have been given long ago in the desert. Char- 
acteristic phrases peculiar to Ezekiel show Ezekiel to be 
impossible as the author of it, and strange alterations would 
have prejudiced the success of the priestly school in getting 
their. code recognised as Mosaic. Ezekiel, e.g., does not 
speak of a high priest, but very strangely makes ‘the 
prince” the most important personage in his new temple. 
And further, a good number of Ezekiel’s allusions lose their 
point, if the people to whom he addresses himself had not a 
knowledge of a written Pentateuch also. Similarly, the 
considerable number of places in which Ezekiel expands 
Jeremiah’s figures, has its most natural explanation in the 


1 Composition, p. 172. anes ea 

2 Ezekiel, however, knew of the ark and its anointing (xxviii. 14). It is 
to be noticed that, according to Wellhausen’s theory, the Levitical code, 
to the writing of which Ezekiel gave the first impetus, has, in 
addition to the free invention of the elaborate details of the tent of 
revelation, a large proportion of its legislation made impracticable, if not 
of Mosaic age. Leprosy also bulks larger in it than post-exilian times 
would justify. ‘‘ Skin diseases one of the most prevalent and permanent 
plagues of Egypt” (Mahaffy, Prolegomena to Ancient Ffirstory, p. 315). 
I beg to refer to ‘‘ Ezekiel and the priestly school,” in Lex Mosaica, 
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supposition that the separate prophecies of Jeremiah had 
been quickly brought in a written form into Babylonia. The 
instances are too numerous and characteristic to be mere 
coincidences—e.g. iii. 1, “‘eat that thou findest,’ compared 
with Jer. xv. 16, “Thy words were found and I did eat them.” 
“Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it,” 
Ezek. xiv. 14, with Jer. xv. 1, “Though Moses and Samuel 
stood before me yet.” The north is the source of trouble, 
Ezek. xxvi. 7, Jer. i. 14. The allegory of Aholah and 
Aholibah (xxiii.) expands Jer. iii, 6-11 (Samaria first). The 
woes of the bad shepherds (xxxiv.) expands Jer. xxiii. 1-5. He 
expands (xiii. 8-16) Jer. vi. 14. The valley of the dry bones 
(xxxvii.) expands Jer. viii. 1, 2, and xxxi. 40. The future 
reunion of Judah and Ephraim (xxxvil. 15-20) expands Jer. 
XXxl, 20, 27, and Is. xi. 13. The sour grapes (Ezek. xviii.) 
expands Jer. xxxi. 29. ‘The new heart” (xxxvi. 26, Jer. 
XxiV. 7, Xxxi. 33). Redpath gives a number of verbal 
quotations! He also makes it probable that Ezekiel’s 
prophecy influenced Daniel, to whom Ezekiel undoubtedly 
“refers (xiv. 14, 20, xxvili. 3). With regard to Ezekiel’s 
message, it may be said of him, as of all the prophets, that the 
Messianic idea is central. But it seems exceedingly likely 
that, to avoid political misunderstandings in Babylonia, it is 
guarded and restrained. The Messiah is a second David, 
the Good Shepherd (xxxiv.) ‘‘ forever,” whom the “ Deutero- 
Isaiah” names Jehovah; and the Messianic. salvation pro- 
ceeds from Jehovah Himself, as in so many of the prophet’s 
references to it. Ezekiel translates the Shiloh of Gen. xlix. 
10, in which Jacob strangely singles out Judah as the tribe of 
the Messiah,? into “ he shall come whose right it is,” where the 
disappearance before “him” of kingly and priestly power 
seems purposely veiled and indefinite (xxi. 27, Heb. 32). 
Moller finds in Ezekiel a fine universalism which includes the 
nations not only in judgment (xxv.—xxxii.), but also in salva- 


1 Commentary, pp. XXiv., XXv. 

2 This is the unanimous pre-Christian Jewish interpretation of Gen. xlix. 
Io, which, curiously enough, Wellhausen supports (Composition, pp. 322, 
323). 
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tion (iii. 6, xvi. 55, xvii. 23, xxxiv. 26), which breathes the 
spirit of the O.T. rather than that of later Judaism.1 Méller 
also emphasises his noble conception of the love and sub- 
limity of God, e.g. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26, xxxix. 29, the vision of the 
chariot, and the frequent opposition of ‘the Lord Jehovah” 
to his own title “Son of Man.” He expresses with the 
greatest importance the idea of personal freedom and 
individual responsibility, his own included. His writings on 
the ground of their difficulty and supposed contradiction to 
the law were for some time rejected from the synagogue 
reading, but after received, and no man was allowed to read 
‘them till he was thirty years of age (Moller, Weber, p. 83). 
The book of -the revelation sets the seal of Christ upon 
Ezekiel as upon all the prophets; but it treats his imagery 
freely, as showing identity in advance and change. Ezekiel 
was a priest, and was deported from Jerusalem into Babylonia 
probably when twenty-five years of age (i. 1, 2). He lived 
with the captivity near the Chebar (probably “the great 
canal” near Niffer, some 200 miles from Babylon, not 
Habor in Assyria, a place where Israel was deported 100 
years before). He was a man of wide culture, and of 
travel (see the description of Tyre). He was held in esteem 
by the elders of his people, who frequently visited him ; and 
though before the destruction of Jerusalem his words were 
heard with pleasure (xxxili. 32, they were “‘a song of delight, 
as a beautiful voice, and a fine harpist”), they had no effect. 
Yet the noble spirit of many who returned (“the remnant”), 
show that neither he nor Jeremiah were really ineffective. 
He was happily married, and the calamity of his wife’s death 
was made a sign to his people (xxiv. 18). 

D. The Book of the Twelve Little Prophets—These are 
counted as one in early catalogues of the Hebrew canon, and 
called by the Rabbis “the twelve.”2 The LXX. has a 

1 Judaism held the nations ‘‘to be of no worth or significance” (see 
Weber, /tidaische Theologie, pp. 70, 71. This is later than Sirach, who 
still speaks of the blessing of Abraham as handed on to the patriarchs, to 
be the blessing “of all men” (xliv. 22). 


2 Kimchi, quoted by Rosenmiiller, says: “ Our teachers of blessed 
memory give the tradition that the twelve were included in one book, lest 
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differing order from the Hebrew in the first six, but agrees in 
the order of the last six. The only difference is that the 
LXX. sets Micah before Joel, third, and Joel fourth, after 
Amos. This gives more prominence to Amos and Micah, 
and is the probable reason of the change. The LXX. gives 
the apocryphal writings equal rank with the canonical. The 
Hebrew order is probably in the main chronological. But 
the traditional evidence, both in Palestine and Egypt, as 
between earlier and later, remains much the same. 

(1) Hosea.—Contents :—The book falls into two parts. 
iii. The symbolic action of Hosea in taking an adulterous 
woman for a wife (i. ii.). The names of the children, like 
the names of Isaiah’s children, are made signs to Israel. 
In i. 4, 5 there is the word-play between Jezreel and 
Israel, of which the Hebrew literature gives so many ex- 
amples, An adulterous woman is made better by isolation 
(ili.). These chapters raise the question, which occurs with 
regard to so many of the symbolic actions of the prophets, 
whether what is related was in every case actually done. 
Opinions are fairly divided, but there is something in the 
consideration that, besides what is apparently a bad example 
in a prophet, the reality of the birth of their children would 
take too long to make the cumulative effect of the symbol 
effective. I venture to think that it is rather a striking and 
startling parable or similitude than an actuality.1 It sets 
before Israel the sure result of their sin, which, as it were, 
renders them illegitimate children of God’s covenant of 
marriage, but that God’s love, after terrible punishment, will 
return. iv.—xiv. are a selection of Hosea’s pleadings with his 
people in the name of Jehovah. Very probably Hosea said 
and wrote much more. Their connection is loose, but their 
message is the same as that of the introductory part. The 


by reason of their smallness any of them should be lost.’ ‘‘ And of the 
bones of the twelve prophets, may they again flourish out of their place, 
for they restored Jacob to health and caused him to return by confidence 
of hope” (Sirach, Ecclus. xlix. 10, as the restored original amends the 
text). 

1 The suggestion is worthy of attention that Hosea may have turned his 
married unhappiness into a parable. 
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love of God, terribly alienated by the sins of the people, is 
as it was of old in the times of Jacob and of Moses, and, 
being Divine, will return after punishment. 

Hosea was a prophet of the northern kingdom and 
lived in the northern kingdom. As the recension of his 
prophecies, which has come down to us, comes from Judah, 
the synchronisms of his life with the kings of Judah stand 
first in 1. (“in the reign of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah”), We might even be right in the conjecture 
that the Israelite recension, which is lost, had what follows 
only (“in the days of Jeroboam (i.e. II.), the son of Joash ”).1 

Hosea was an older contemporary of Isaiah. But the 
circumstance that we have Hosea in a Judaic recension gives 
sometimes a false impression. For it is in the atmosphere of 
Israel that Hosea lived, and it is to the kingdom of 
Israel that he addressed himself. His allusions to 
Judah are brief (iv. 15, v. 10-15, vi. 4, 11), and one of them 
is complimentary (xi. 12).2 He speaks of Benjamin (v. 8). 
But it is the condition and history of the kingdom of Israel 
that we see reflected in Hosea. He was not the first of 
Israelitish prophets, and probably not the first of Israelitish 

riting prophets (vi. 5, xii. 1a). Behind Hosea is a long 
history, and by manifold allusion, it is the history of the 
Hebrew literature, and of the Pentateuch that preceded him. 
Hosea’s style of ancient sententious brevity leaves much to 
be supplied by his auditors or readers (Rosenmiiller). It is 
a cultivated style, and is addressed to a cultivated people, 
capable of seeing a covert allusion, a brief and ironic simile, 
or a lesson wrapped up ina subtle word-play. The people 
had such a good knowledge of their history that a word calls 
up a picture. “King Jareb” (v. 13, x. 6), the crux of 
commentators, is probably no real name of an Assyrian King, 


1 Jeroboam II. reigned 782-741 B.c. Hezekiah began to reign 726 B.c. 
Perhaps i. 1 f. is somewhat like saying Hosea ‘‘flourished” in his days. 
viii. 4 may allude to the short-lived kings that succeeded Jeroboam IL, 
but it is equally applicable to some of Israel’s earlier kings. But it is 
clear Hosea wrote: before the Assyrian invasion was imminent (734 B.C.). 
The taking of Samaria (722 B.C.). : 4 ve 

2 Elijah treats the twelve tribes as ideally united, 1 Kings xviii. 31. 

I 
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but a subtle word-play upon the words “great king,” an 
Assyrian title of their king, and the Hebrew word for 
“opponent or adversary.” It is an argument, in a word, 
against courting Assyrian friendship. If in Hosea’s time the 
remoter history of his people was first being written, and 
the law was only in oral evolution, Hosea, who by his rank 
and education must have known this, has a strange way of 
telling us so. He makes Jehovah say: “I write for you the 
numerous matters of my law, but they are accounted as 
something foreign ”—z.e. the written law, though varied and 
abundant, is as little assimilated as if they had been 
foreigners to it (vill. 12). ‘* My people are cut off tor want of 
knowledge ”—.e. of the law they might have known (iv. 6). 
If “the prophets were the spiritual destroyers of old Israel,” 4 
Hosea was not one of them. It was the old marriage between 
‘the specially possessed people” and Jehovah and the 
privilege of Israel to be priests of Jehovah (Ex. xix. 5, 6), which 
Hosea’s whole desire is to renew, and which he threatens will 
cease (iv. 6, 12). In iii. 4, “ without an image and without 
an ephod or teraphim” is certainly ironical, if we compare 
it with the rest of Hosea’s message and his proved sententious 
irony. Though he inveighs with bitterness against the heretical 
calves of Jeroboam I.,? still in full observance (viii, 5, 6, x. 5, 
xili. 2; see 2 Kings x. 29), and though his environment is 
certainly in the times of the first contact of Israel with 
Assyria, yet his loving heart and the inspiration of Jehovah 
reverts to the covenant of the fathers before the schism, to 
King David (iii. 5), to the wrestling with the God-man by 
Jacob (xii. 3-4), which gave the very name Israel its 
significance, to the law and covenant of the desert, which was 
made with the people as a whole, and he speaks with much 
respect of priests (iv. 4). Isaiah (lviii.) expands into many 
words the brevity of viii. 1. The brief sentence, “I have 


1 Wellhausen, Azstory of Israel, p. 491. 

® He uses scornfully the word Beth Aven (the house of nothingness) 
for Beth-El] (the house of God). The calf of Dan (Amos viii. 14), he 
speaks of generally ‘‘ thy calf, O Samaria.” He speaks of ‘‘calves.” Dan 
was probably distant to him. 
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desired kindness and piety, not sacrifice, and the knowledge 
of God more than whole burnt offerings ” (vi. 6), plays a 
great part in our Lord’s controversy with the Pharisees 
(Matt. ix. 13). The word chesed, which involves kindness 
and piety, is an important word in Hosea, and here rightly 
applies to the central principle of the Levitical code (see 
Lev. xix.). Hosea’s exhortations to repentance are very 
beautiful and instructive. The Messianic idea in him seems 
to be involved in the eternal love, from which much is 
certainly to be expected (xiv. 3). Isaiah expands (xi. 6-9) ii. 18 
in a Messianic sense. ‘The pride or excellency of Israel 
[apparently a name of Jehovah; see Amos vi, 8, viii. 7] doth 
testify in his midst against him” is a repeated phrase (v. 5, 
vil. 10). Although Hosea was a cultivated person, his out- 
look is confined to his own nation, and some of his similitudes 
are homely—e.g. from the work of the baker (vii. 4—9).1 

(2) Joel.—Contents :—i.—ii. 11 describes with much vigour 
and freshness and beauty,? a great coming plague of locusts 
(described as of four kinds), so great as never before, never 
after. Even the continuance of sacrifices is endangered. 
Jehovah shouts the battle-cry before his great and mighty 
advancing host. They herald the coming of the day of 
Jehovah. ii. 12-27. By the counsel of Jehovah, there is a great 
universal gathering of priests, the servants of Jehovah, and of 
the people, down to the newly married and children, to ‘‘ rend 
their hearts and not their garments.” The picture is equally 
vivid and splendid. In immediate answer to the whole- 
hearted repentance, Jehovah fills the land with plenty and 
gladness, and restores the ravages of the past. Jehovah, who 
is in their midst, and there is no other beside him, acts 
greatly and wonderfully. His people will not forever be 


1 Cornill says: “‘ Hosea is individual and subjective in character to a 
degree which is hardly paralleled by any other prophetic writer” 
(Einleitung, p. 200). This may be taken to mean that the loving heart of 
Hosea is concentrated on his people’s welfare. 

2 « As the dawn spread upon the hills; as chariots rocked to and fro in 
the mountain passes; as the roar of a flame of fire consuming stubble,” 
so do they come on invincible, and sudden as a thief. The picture is 
vividly drawn by a master hand. 
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ashamed. ii. 28-iii. And “afterwards,” with the shaking of 
things established, described in the same glowing and powerful 
imagery, Jehovah will pour out His spirit upon al flesh, and 
everyone that calleth on His name shall be delivered, by 
reason of the remnant which Jehovah preserves in Zion. 
And in those days and at that time, Jehovah will turn again 
the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem, and all nations shall 
be gathered together for judgment in the valley of Jehovah’s 
judgment (verse 2), ¢.e. of Jehoshaphat, called “ strict decision ” 
(verse 14). Jehovah, dwelling in Zion, shall roar as a lion, 
and Philistia, Tyre, Zidon, Edom, and Egypt shall pass away, 
for the day of Jehovah is come; a fountain of water springs 
from the house of Jehovah, and He is dwelling in Zion. 
The manifestly bold symbolism of the concluding part makes 
it probable that the first part is symbolic also.1 There is no 
historic trace of immense and unparalleled ravages of locusts. 
Actual locusts in Palestine come from the south. The host 
Jehovah leads is “ northern” (il. 20) (Pusey). 


With regard to the freshness and vigour of this fine 
prophecy, we may safely set the judgment of Rosenmiiller 
that “Joel is a prophet of exalted genius, to whom beside 
Isaiah and Habakkuk, in all the range of Hebrew prophecy 
you will scarcely find an equal,” against Merx’s estimate that 
his force proceeds from learned study and “is not the 
spontaneous beauty of the creations of genius.”* There is 
nothing, strangely, in i. 1 about the date. ‘The word of 
Jehovah came to Joel the son of Pethuel.” Of Pethuel we 
know nothing. Joel clearly lived in Jerusalem and addressed 
himself to Judah only. It is certain that, if with some 
moderns we make Joel post-exilic, his date must be after 
Haggai and Zechariah. For “ the House of the Lord” has 
long been standing. It is certain that, if Joel is early, he 


1 If this part were suggested by a plague of locusts in his time, to 
which Amos also alludes incidentally (iv. 9), it is, I think, evident to the 
simple reader that the immense and startling imagery of Joel is out of all 
proportion to it. 

2 “Tn style and poetry Joel’s prophecy belongs to the most beautiful 
products of Hebrew literature’ (Bleek, Aizleitung, p. 362). 
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must be earlier than the Assyrian period, for there is no 
mention of the circumstances of that time. There are still 
very strong arguments for his early date. (1) The first is his 
place among the early prophets in the book of the minor 
prophets. The strength of this argument may be easily 
overlooked. In any collection of a national literature, it 
would be regarded as conclusive, unless there were important 
reasons against it. The contemporary custodians of a 
nation’s literature are not easily deceived in their judgment 
of early or late (see p. 24). It is allowed that his style is 
fresher and stronger than that of the post-exilian prophets. 
(2) That very little of a historical situation emerges in his 
book, Baudissin takes to be a sign of an early date, but what 
does emerge is much the same as the historical situation of 
Amos—e.g. Joel speaks of the selling Hebrews as slaves to 
the Greeks by the Phoenicians; Amos (i. 6-10) speaks of 
the selling of Hebrew slaves by Phoenicians and Philistines 
to the Edomites (Bleek). Baudissin cannot see any reason 
why the Greeks, classed as a “ far off” people (ili, 6), should 
not be referred to in early times. Against the absence of the 
mention of a king, may be set the equal absence of the 
mention of a high priest. The whole scene painted is poetic 
and symbolical rather than prosaic and actual. It can 
scarcely be denied that there was a temple and priests at 
Jerusalem, and sacrifices continually offered in the Temple 
from the time of Solomon, and that Jerusalem had ‘ walls.” 
The traces of later language are very precarious (Baudissin) 
(3) Amos was so influenced by Joel, that, as Micah begins 
his book with the last words of his predecessor and namesake, 
so Amos (i. 2) begins his book with some of the last words of 
Joel (iii. 16), and has in the end of his book a striking 
figure in the end of Joel’s (iii. 18), “ the mountains drop down 
new wine” (Amos ix. 13, the words are exactly the same in 
the Hebrew).1 In both these instances Joel is certainly 
original, and the first better suits Joel’s context. It is very 
probable that Isaiah also reproduces Joel’s impressive play 


1 That Amos was a Judean who migrated into Israel does not lessen 
the probability of these quotations. 
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upon words, ‘“*Shod mishshaddai” (Joel i. 15, Is. xiii. 6, 
“near is the day of Jehovah; it comes like a destruction from 
the Almighty”) (Pusey). It can scarcely fail that Ezek. xlvu. 
1-12 expands and explains Joel iii. 18.1 For these and the 
like reasons, by far the greater number of the earlier critics, 
including Bleek, place Joel’s date a little before Amos, who 
prophesied in the reigns of Uzziah of Judah and Jeroboam 
II. of Israel. Baudissin and Sinker of the later critics agree 
with this. It is certain that Joel’s horizon was not bounded 
by his own times. For he makes a very important contribu- 
tion to the Messianic idea. He sees, in the midst of the 
change and overthrow of things established, symbolically 
described, the pouring out of Jehovah’s spirit upon all 
mankind, to which passage Amos (ix. 12) in all probability 
again refers.2. St. Peter, led by the Spirit, sees this place 
fulfilled in part on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii.) and is 
abundantly justified in doing so. 

(3) Amos.—Contents :—The book is separated, in a manner 
which reminds one of Isaiah, into two parts, divided by a 
short historical relation (vii. 10-17). The first part is plain 
denunciation and exhortation (i.-vi.). It rises in accentuated 
sequence and numerical formula (‘for three and for four”) 3 
from prophecies directed to the six neighbouring nations 
(Damascus, Philistia, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab), and 
from the following prophecy directed to Judah and Israel in 
the same plane and with the same formula‘ (i—ii. 8), to a 
more general address to Israel (ii. 8-vi.). This part ends, as 
with a kind of appendix, with three visions, two of which 
(the entire destruction of the green herb by locusts ® and fire) 


1 Some of these reasons were long ago perceived and handled by the 
early Jewish commentators; see Rosenmiiller, p. 433. 

2 Compare also Amos v. 18. It will be noticed that the day of Jehovah 
in the last part of Joel is against Judah’s enemies. It might therefore 
be desired in Israel. \ 

3 This formula reminds of ‘the three things ” and “ the four” (verses 18, 
29) of “‘ the prophecy”’ of Agur the son of Jakeh (Prov. xxx.). 

4 In a very forcible manner this ascending prophecy with the same 
formula shows that Israel is not morally divided from the nations. 

5 The word for locust occurs again only in Nahum iii. 17. It is used here 
figuratively of the destruction wrought by the enemy’s host. The simile of 
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draw forth the pathetic intercession of Amos for his people 
(‘‘ for Jacob is small”), which is heard of Jehovah; the other is 
against Israel’s high places and Jeroboam the First’s sanctuaries 
(vii. 1-9). The second part consists of two visions of 
symbolic denunciation and a Messianic ending, The first 
vision sets before Amos that Israel is ripe for judgment (viil.), 
and introduces the judgment threatened. The second vision 
(ix. 1-7) shows Jehovah standing upon the altar directing 
the severity of judgment as it falls. Notwithstanding this, 
(ix. 8-15) though Israel will be sifted among the nations, 
they shall not be completely destroyed ; not one grain 1 of real 
goodness will be lost. For in the coming day the tent of 
David, which is fallen,? will Jehovah raise up, the nations 
shall be converted, there shall be a renewal of prosperity, a 
bringing again of captivity, a restoration to population and 
beauty of waste cities. Israel shall never more be plucked 
up from their own land, Jehovah's gift. 


The fiction that Amos was among the first introducers of 
ethical monotheism among the Hebrews, is entirely without 
basis. The very form of the prophecy shows that there is a 
long history of literature behind him. “The book as a whole 
is skilfully arranged and marked by unity of plan and con- 
sistency of thought” (Box). There is nothing rugged or 
primitive about it. It is directed in a cultivated style? toa 
cultivated people, already possessed of a literature, acquainted 
with their own history, and fairly well conversant with the 
world around them and its history. Amos himself is a 
striking example of the way in which education had permeated 
all ranks of the Hebrew people. He was a “herdman and 


locusts is used in Nahum entirely figuratively of the Assyrian armies and 
their leaders. This makes the probability greater that Joel’s great host of lo- 
custsisa figure. It seems also probable that Amos and Nahum both borrowed 
Joel’s figure. For the picture drawn by Joel would not soon die away. 

1 Literally ‘‘ one solid thing.” 

2 It will be noted that there underlies in this the implication of the 
reunion of Ephraim and Judah, which is expanded by Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

3 «* Anything of the nature of roughness and rusticity is wholly absent 
from his writings” (Driver), 


‘ 
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tender of sycamore trees” (vii. 14), who was “among the 
sheep and cattle raisers from Tekoah” (i. 1), a fortified town 
five miles south of Bethlehem and in Judah.t Wildeboer 
rightly points out that Jerome’s idea that Amos was ‘a 
countryman in style” and “unskilled in his diction” is a 
legend. It shows the effect of a fixed idea in blinding the 
judgment of a capable critic to the facts. But Wildeboer’s 
reference * to early Arabian poets and desert grammarians is 
not adequate. Amos writes in a thoroughly educated style. 
His knowledge of the world around him, of the geography 
and history, both of his own country and of other countries, 
is educated knowledge (ii. 9 f.; iii. 1 f.; iv. 10 f.5 v. 255 vi. 
2,5; ix. 7). And, as we found in the example of Hosea, the 
character of his allusions imply that the people in the kingdom 
of Israel were capable of understanding them. They were an 
educated people. And in the absence of Levites, who migrated 
to Judah in the times of the first Jeroboam (2 Chron. xi. 14), 
it is ina high degree probable that, as the prophets devised 
means of keeping the faithful together in possible religious 
observances (2 Kings iv. 23), so the schools of the prophets 
undertook the duty of popular education. Prophets in Israel 
were not a new thing. ‘There is a long sacred history behind 
the influence and action of Elijah; and that he could and did 
write, only an unreasonable scepticism will deny (2 Chron. 
xxl, 12). And when Amos, with an apparent and hypocritical 
friendliness, is advised by Amaziah, the court priest of the 
calf at Bethel, to cease prophesying against Israel (vii. 12), 
and to return to his own country, he confesses he is not one 
of the prophetic schools, but only one of the common people 
specially called and sent toIsrael by Jehovah Himself. His wide 
and accurate knowledge attests, therefore, a widespread educa- 
tion and facilities for education amongst the common people.® 


1 This perhaps means the tract of open pasture-land called “the 
wilderness of Tekoah.”” The sheep raisers lived in Tekoah} their flocks 
and herds pastured in the neighbouring country. 

2 Literatur, p. 113. 

3 Surely, e.g. v. 8, ‘* who calleth for the waters of the sea and poureth 
them over the face of the earth,” is an intelligent description of a natural 
phenomenon, which Amos refers to Jehovah’s power and wisdom. 
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This is also attested by the manner of every one of 
the prophets that has come down to us. They spoke and 
wrote to the people, and to be understood by the people. 
None but an educated people could have understood them. 
It is characteristic, moreover, that Israelite prophets magnify 
their office greatly. Elijah and Elishah speak of themselves 
as “standing before Jehovah,” as king’s friends and coun- 
sellors. Amos speaks of them as possessed of Jehovah’s 
secrets (iii. 7). Amos, a man of the people in Judah, was, as 
we have seen, well read in Joel of Judah, but he was also 
well read in the Israelite prophet Hosea. A characteristic 
phrase of Hosea (viii. 14, “I will send fire against his cities, 
and it shall consume his palaces”’) is taken up and reiterated 
with emphasis by Amos seven times (i. 4, 7, 10, 12, 143 ii. 
2, 5), and Amos ix. rz recalls Hosea ili, 5. Amos was well 
read in the law also—e.g. ii. 6—12, iv. 4-5, contain compli- 
cated references to the Levitical law, which he censures 
Israel for grossly transgressing, or perhaps unavailingly trans- 
ferring to their calves (third year’s tithe, morning sacrifice, 
praise offering without leaven), His references to the history of 
the Pentateuch are frequent. Few will deny that Shakespeare 
knew his Bible, but the same kind of evidence exists that Amos 
knew his Law. His descriptions of Israelite society disclose 
a surprising amount of culture and luxury. His reference to 
the celebrated music of David’s court (vi. 5), by no means 
involves his ignorance of Davi&s Psalms. The reference of 
v. 26 to Israel in the Sinaitic Peninsula forty years is highly 
rhetorical and ironic. It may refer to some old idolatry in 
some tradition (Pusey) or source unknown to us.1_ It may, 
however, be purely ironical, like ix. 7. The fact that ini. 1 
Uzziah, King of Judah, stands before Jeroboam II. of Israel 
(giving the date between the accession of Uzziah or Azariah, 
7747 B.C., and the death of Jeroboam, 741 B.Cc., ‘two years 
before the earthquake”; cf. Zech. xiv. 5), makes it probable 
that, as before in the case of Hosea, we have Amos in a 
Judaic recension. That only four Israelite prophets are so 


1 The names appear to be Babylonian or old Canaanite. See Harper, 
ad loc. : 
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preserved, makes it probable that there was a much larger 
prophetic literature in Israel than has come down to us 
(2 Kings xvii. 13). 

(4) Obadiah.—As in Joel of Judah, so in this prophet 
of Judah, no date is given in i. 1, and not even his father’s 
name. Contents:—1—-16. Edom, though dwelling in the 
inaccessible rocks, and though wise (8), shall come into 
calamity because of their unbrotherly conduct to Jerusalem. 
They took the side of the enemy when foreigners entered 
into Jerusalem and divided it by lot. They rejoiced at the 
distress of Jerusalem and cut off its fugitives, But in the 
day of Jehovah the same calamity shall overtake Edom. 
17-21, Messianic ending, highly figurative, enigmatic, and 
condensed (see Benjamin possessing Gilead, verse 19).! 
There shall be a remnant and holiness in Mount Zion. 
The house of Jacob and of Joseph shall prevail to the 
extinction of the house of Esau. Though taken captive, 
they shall expand their border. ‘“Saviours,” like those of 
the time of the Judges, shall come up on Mount Zion 
and “judge”? the mount of Esau, and the kingdom shall 
be for Jehovah. 


It seems the general opinion that Jeremiah xlix. 7-22 
expands Obadiah. He almost verbally quotes a good deal, 
and sometimes his manner of quotation lessens Obadiah’s 
force. As so often in the pre-exilic prophets, he seems to 
take up, and enforce the message of an earlier prophet. 
Critics, both earlier and later, make the date of Obadiah 
post-exilic, because of the taking of Jerusalem and the 
mention of captivity, and account for his position in the 
canon next to Amos, as being an expansion of some of the 


1 Verse 16 (cf. Ps. Ix. 5) seems the germ of ‘‘the cup of trembling” 
of Is. li. 17, Hab. ii. 16, Jer. xxv. 15, Ezek. xxiii. 31. 

2 It is to be noted some MSS. and versions have “they that are 
saved” in this!place, but the Massoretic is the more difficult reading and 
corresponds to the word “judge.” The word “judge” here by no means 
is the same as destroy or annihilate. In Judges it has a good sense, and 
Judges is referred to. 

8 So Driver and Baudissin. 
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last words of Amos (ix. 14). But the unbrotherliness of Edom 
to his kinsmen of Israel is an exceedingly old story, which only 
culminates in the final taking of Jerusalem (see Ps. cxxxvii.). 
Jerusalem suffered many distresses. The Messianic conclusion 
is too entirely figurative to base with certainty historic con- 
clusions upon it, and verse 21 has certainly an early flavour. 
The later prophets were more definite. It seems incredible that 
the literary custodians of Judah so bungled the integrity of 
so short a prophecy, not lacking in force, as to include an 
older and younger prophet under one name. The earlier 
traditional assertions of the identity of Obadiah with historic 
Obadiahs are very precarious. 

(5) Jonah.—Here again, this time in the case of an Israelite 
prophet—there is no date in i. 1, but there seems no sound 
reason for doubting that Jonah, the son of Amittai, who 
counselled Jeroboam II. (2 Kings xiv. 25), was the man, 
or that the man wrote the book. ‘The word of Jehovah 
came to him, saying,” seems to settle this question for us.! 
The birthplace of Jonah is said in Kings to be Gath 
Hepher, in the border of Zebulon, now called ‘‘ the memorial,” 
an hour’s journey north-east of Nazareth. Here Jerome was 
shown his grave, and it is still shown. As the reign of 
Jeroboam II. dates c. 782-741 B.c. and was a prosperous reign 
extending at “the word of the Lord by the hand of his 
servant Jonah the prophet” the border of Israel as far north 
in Syria as Hamath on the Orontes, the book of Jonah was 
written just before the onrush of the Assyrian power against 
his countrymen. The contact with Assyria was earlier. 
“Ahab the Israelite” helped Shalmanezer at the battle of 
Karkar. Jehu paid tribute to Assyria. Contents :—Of all 
the prophets, Jonah is purely historical in form. i. An 
exceedingly graphic account, with fine details, of Jonah’s 
voyage in a Pheenician ship sailing from Joppa to Tarshish 
to escape from doing what Jehovah bid him. He pays his 
fare. The story sets the behaviour of the Phcenician sailors, 


1 For it is much the same phrase, with action following, which proves, 
taken with the traditional title, that Hosea wrote the prophecy attributed 
to him. 
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though idolatrous, in a favourable light, and Jonah’s behaviour 
in an unfavourable. After strenuous endeavour to prevent it 
on the part of the sailors, he is cast into the sea and swallowed 
by a great fish, three days and three nights. ii. Jonah’s 
prayer. In answer, he is delivered from the fish. iii. He is 
again bidden to go to Nineveh and announce its destruction 
within forty days. The immediate repentance of the King 
of Nineveh and his people turns aside the judgment. The 
reader will note that the ‘“ Jehovah” of i—iii. 3 becomes 
Elohim in iii. 5-10, and the names are alternated in iv. In 
iv. 6is Jehovah Elohim. iv. Jonah’s displeasure at Jehovah’s 
clemency is corrected by the parable which arises from the 
gourd,! which at first shades him and then withers away. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the story, so simply told. 
The diction of Jonah is pre-exilic. There seem to be traces 
of a northern dialect; but as these peculiarities are as little 
found in post-exilian times as before them, there is no 
decisive argument in them for a very late date of the 
prophecy. The great spirit of universalism that breathes 
in it is quite alien to post-exilic times. Its analogies are 
rather in the pre-exilic prophets and Genesis (see Isaiah 
xix. 25, which probably is one of the earlier prophecies of 
Isaiah, Gen. xii. 3). Nineveh in post-exilic times was not 
in the forefront, as it was when men strained their eyes 
beyond Damascus (Amos v. 27). It was forgotten. iii. 3 
does not mean Nineveh had ceased to exist. To the artist, 
at any rate, who wrote Jonah, Nineveh was a very present 
city. ‘It was a great city,” as Jehovah had called it, and 
when Jonah ‘entered it he found it so—a city great to God, 
of three days’ journey—‘“‘a city,” as Aristotle says, quoted by 
Pusey, ‘‘ which had the circumference of a nation rather than 


1 The word is here only. It most probably means gourd. 

2 Cf. Cornill’s list, which, he says, makes the idea of Jonah being 
contemporary with Amos or Hosea “simply impossible.” “To go to 
pieces” of a ship is simply a graphic peculiarity. ‘‘Saphina” is a 
technical term of part ofaship. ‘“ Hith‘ashsheth ” is a provincialism in the 
sailors’ mouths and here only; “ proclamation” here only; “ decree” is 
peculiar; “prepared” occurs Ps. lxi. 8; “sh” for asher occurs in 
Deborah’s song and the northern sources of Judges. 
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of a city, at the taking of which they say that some parts 
of the city did not hear of it for three days.” 

If Jonah was post-exilic, as moderns say, why did the edu- 
cated ancient Hebrews by universal consent include it amongst 
their earlier prophets? In any case, “it is the tragedy of 
the book of Jonah that a book which is made the means 
of one of the most sublime revelations of truth in the O.T. 
should be known to most only for its connection with a 
whale” (quoted by G. A. Smith, Comm.). 

I can only have the greatest respect for those who hold 
Jonah to be strictly historical (Pusey and many others, Moller 
among the latest). Pusey has proved that there are great 
fishes in the Mediterranean capable of swallowing and dis- 
gorging Jonah. Nineveh, if we take Pinches’ interpretation 
of Gen. x. rz as including four cities! in the designation 
“the great city,” was of immense breadth and mighty cir- 
cumference. Nineveh itself, on calculation, was capable 
of 174,000 inhabitants; the larger area more. Jonah’s 
120,000 may be a possible number. Pinches says “ King 
of Nineveh” is an incorrect title for the King of Assyria. 
But the question is, Is Jonah intended to be literal; or is 
it a prophetic parable of the finest possible kind? Baudissin 
has shown how the story moves in parallelisms. We have 
seen reason for doubting the literalness of Hosea’s prophetic 
action, of Joel’s locusts and Joel’s swift repentance of his 
people, and swift answer of prosperity and gladness, which 
may well have been in Jonah’s mind. The Psalm which 
Jonah prayed to God from the bowels of the fish, and which 
shows Jonah well read in the first two books of the Psalter 
only, but no mere plagiary, is yet conceived in a poetic fancy 
rather than accurate to the situation (see ii. 5, 6). The 
immediate repentance of a whole foreign city is without 
analogy, and could scarcely escape other allusions if historical 
(cf. Ezek. iii. 6). Unfortunately experience is against such 
a total repentance. ‘‘If the symbolical and prophetical 
character of the book be denied, its place among the pro- 
phetical and not among the historical books admits of no 


1 Nahum ii, 7 Heb, calls these cities “ her maids.” 
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explanation at all,” says Hengstenberg (Christology, i. p. 
405). I think it is more natural to believe it is not 
intended literally at all. It is the O.T. message in a splendid 
parable, just as Assyria rises into the horizon, that “God 
wills all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth” (Carpzovius, quoted by Hengstenberg). The 
allusions of Christ to the book, if it be a parable, by no 
means fail. ‘‘The sign of Jonah the prophet,” and an 
ancient Galilean prophet, is far grander than a mere allusion 
to his fortunes in the whale (Matt. xii. 39 and parallels). 
It is equivalent to Christ’s words at the visit of some 
Greeks in the last week. “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” The symbol of the men of Nineveh has 
its constant reality in the better behaviour of those who 
have less privilege. The parable of the so-to-say resurrection 
of Jonah may well be an enigmatic foreshadowing of Christ’s 
resurrection, who was the prophet sent to all the nations. 
The pictures of the book may well be based on certain 
personal experiences of Jonah. The endeavours to make 
the book a bit of Hebrew mythology (comparing the 
Babylonian she-dragon of chaos, Hercules delivering women 
from sea-monsters) are too far-fetched not to miss their mark, 
and it seems to me inconceivable that any post-exilic patriot 
could have written so quietly and kindly of Assyria.? 

(6) Micah.—Contents :—i. 1 tells us that the prophecy is 
directed against Samaria and Judah by Micah, a native of 
Moresheth Gath (cf. i. 14), probably a village in the lowland 
district of Judah, in the reign of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah (between ¢. 740-700 B.c., the taking of 
Samaria was in 722 B.C.). Micah was therefore the con- 
temporary of Isaiah and of Hosea. Conformably to the 
united mention of Samaria and Judah, the first words (verse 2) 
take up the last words of his predecessor and namesake, 


1 The immense correlative and inferential postdating of the law, 
carrying with it the necessary postdating, and excision, and disintegration 
of a large part of the Hebrew literature, lies behind the easy judgment 
that Hebrew tradition is generally wrong. Hypothesis hangs by hypo- 
thesis, and leads to hypothesis. But if we on good grounds discount all 
this, the Hebrew tradition tends again to come by its own. 
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Micaiah,! the son of Imlah, who prophesied the death of 
Ahab (853 B.c.) some hundred years before (1 Kings xxii. 28). 
As this Micah addressed Samaria and Judah in league together, 
‘‘Hear O ye peoples, every one of you,”2 so in the same 
words Samaria and Judah are addressed here. The follow- 
ing “Hear O earth,” recalls Isaiah i. 2, and both recall 
Deut. xxxil. 1. This great beginning calls attention to the 
importance of what follows, and links it with historical re- 
minders. Micaiah, the son of Imlah, was proved to be right 
against all the flattering prophets (cf Micah ii. 11, ili. 5-8). 
Moses was generally held to be right, and he warned them. 
If Micah’s contemporaries perceived the drift of these intro- 
ductory words, and it is reasonable to suppose they might be 
expected to, then they were wide-awake to the history of their 
past and knew the song of Moses. This great and significant 
exordium introduces the only message to Samaria which has 
come down to us, a terrific but brief message of complete 
destruction from Jehovah, because her wounds are incurable 
(i. 3-9). But both the wounds, apparently, and the destruc- 
tion, have spread from Israel into Judah (cf vi. 16). This 
brevity, which accords with Kings, introduces a vision of the ap- 
proach of the enemy “ even unto Judah,” in which the Hebrew 
shows a number of word-plays, which Bleek thinks are over- 
done. ii. 1-iii. gives the reasons of this approaching destruc- 
tion of Israel, which involves Judah, in the oppression of the 
poor, and general covetousness and falseness of kings, people, 
prophets, and priests. ii. 12, 13 are doubtfully Messianic. 
iii. 8-12 inveighs against a hypocritical religious security, and, 
this time, threatens the complete destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the temple, called characteristically “the mountain of 
the house.” This prophecy was well remembered by the elders 
of Judah a hundred years after, as having been delivered in 
the reign of Hezekiah, and formed the argument they used to 


1 The name is variously spelt, but is identical (‘‘ Who is as Jah or 
Jehovah ?”’) 

2 Literally, “‘ Hear O ye peoples, all of them.’”’ It isa frequent Hebrew 
idiom to interchange the second and third persons, and the persons 
generally. : 


>) 
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deliver Jeremiah from the priests and prophets of his day 
(Jer. xxvi. 8-19). iv.—v. But “the mountains of the Lord’s 
house” shall nevertheless in the latter days be the light and 
peace of the nations. For a remnant shall be delivered. For ~ 
out of Bethlehem Ephratah1 shall proceed unto Jehovah a 
ruler, whose goings forth are of old—z.e. in the ancient ex- 
pectation of Israel and the world, from everlasting, z.e. from 
beyond this world. God shall chasten His people, till she 
that travaileth, of whom Isaiah spoke, shall bring forth. Then 
He, the Shepherd of Israel, shall be great to the ends of the 
earth. The Assyrian shall not in the end prevail. The 
remnant of Jacob shall be a blessing. Jehovah will destroy 
- pride and idolatry from amongst His people. vi. A pleading 
with Judah’s mountains by the memory of past history and a 
vivid allusion to Balaam, to ‘do justly, love piety and kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with their God,” as the men of old 
did. Micah contrasts the present wickedness and deceitful 
balances and unjust weights (vv. 9-16), which have come into 
Judah largely, as Kings relates, from the contagious influence 
of Israel. vii. Micah (vv. 1-6) laments his prophetic in- 
effectiveness by reason of the general corruption, which makes 
a man unable to trust his friend or his wife and fills the 
households of Judah with dishonour of parents and enmity 
amongst relations. Yet (vv. 7-20), nevertheless, he is sure 
of his message—sure that, though the land be desolated for 
the doings of its inhabitants, yet there is rebuilding for the 
walls, there is a conversion for the nations, there is a de- 
liverance for the remnant; and there is the ultimate and 
certain realisation of the truth and mercy that Jehovah in the 
days of old 2 promised to Jacob and to Abraham. 


Micah was the prophet of the people, as Isaiah was the 
prophet of the court. He allies himself in many allusions 
and similarities with his great but rather younger contem- 
porary. It is probable that his great contemporary quotes him 
(Isa. ii. 2-4, Micah iv. 1-5). Although he once says ‘the 


1 See Matthew ii., and elsewhere in the N.T. 
2 A similar expression (vii. 20) to V. I. 
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daughters of Zion shall go even unto Babylon” (iv. ro), it is 
Assyria which forms his present horizon. Although he speaks 
in the language of the horizons present to him, his thought, and 
his life, and his prophecy far transcend these. He addresses 
himself to the condition of the people rather than to the 
court, or in reference to the high politics of his time. He does 
not seem to have been like Isaiah a man of travel and wide 
knowledge. His geography is confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood of his own village (i. ro-16). But though of 
lesser birth and education, as in the case of Hosea, his swift 
transitions and brief allusions leave his hearers much to 
supply, and are to us difficult. He addresses himself in a 
cultivated speech to a people wide awake to their own history, 
and well able to understand and appreciate a cultivated 
reference. His similes, as Moller points out, are especially 
from the shepherd life. The word-play of i. ro-16 returns 
in a play upon his own name, vii. 18. The German cutting- 
up of his prophecy into little bits will not ultimately find 
favour with Englishmen. 

(7) Nahum, “The burden of Nineveh.” 1—Contents :— 
i. Jehovah, the jealous God,? will bring final ruin upon 
the oppressors of His people. Though Jehovah afflicts, He 
is a stronghold in the day of trouble. Upon the mountains 
of Judah come the announcers of glad tidings, the heralds 
of peace. Judah may still keep holy feasts to Jehovah. 
ii. Jehovah is indeed against Israel, but not finally. But 
Jehovah will cause Nineveh to be no more. iii. For blood- 
shed, and lies, and wickedness, Nineveh, the harlot-mistress of 
witchcrafts, like Egypt and No-Ammon (Thebes), which are 
gone into captivity, shall be hurled from her power and her 
commercial greatness, and, to the joy of the world, shall be 
no more (cf, i. 14). 


As Strack points out, the genuineness of the superscription 
as proceeding, in this instance at any rate, from the pen of 


1 The modern translation of this word, ‘‘ oracle,” is not probable. See 
2 Kings ix, 25. ; : 
2 With quotation from Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7, in v. 3. 
K 
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the author, is clear from the expression “her place” in i. 8. 
Without the superscription the first chapter would have no 
bearing. Nineveh is first mentioned ii. 8. Nahum was prob- 
ably a native of Elkosh, a village in Galilee, from which dis- 
trict he with his family may well have taken refuge in Judah 
from the Assyrians (i. 15). The tradition which associates 
him with an Alkosh near Mosul, in Assyria, like the Nebi 
Yunus of Jonah, also near Mosul, is probably a late tradition. 
The early tradition has traces in the name Capernaum (Kepher 
Nahum, “the village or town of Nahum”). Though appar- 
ently of the common people, his very vivid and poetical de- 
scription of Nineveh, and his description of the campaign 
against Egypt and the taking of Thebes, indicate knowledge. 
The date of the prophecy is fixed some time between the 
taking of Thebes, 662 B.c. (iii. 8), by Ashurbanipal of 
Assyria, and the downfall of Nineveh, never to rise, before 
Babylon and the Medes, 606 3B.c. The contents agree with 
this. It was written probably at the time of Assyria’s greatest 
prosperity, when art and literature were specially flourishing 
in Nineveh. The literal realisation of his prophecy, however, 
is vividly present with us in the uninhabited mounds that 
mark the sometime uncertain site of Nineveh, and in the fire 
marks upon its remains (ili. 15). Nahum’s prophecy, though 
short, is great. ‘As a writer he is very distinguished,” says 
Bleek, “his delineations are original, very poetic, vivid, 
without passing the limits of good taste.” He was a slightly 
earlier contemporary of Jeremiah. 

(8) Habakkuk, called equally “the burden” which the 
prophet did “see ””—the burden, not of Nineveh, but of their 
successors in power, the Chaldeans (Kasdim).—Contents :— 
i. 1-5. Habakkuk complains to Jehovah of his violent but 
unavailing prayers and of his constant experience of evil 
amongst his contemporaries. ‘The law” is there, but its real 
working is hindered. The tares choke the wheat. Verse 4 is 
the text of a fine sermon by Hooker. i. 6-17. He calls 


1 Nahum iii. 8. The simile of ‘‘ the cry of doves” (ii, 7) is apparently 
an Assyrian simile (Jeremias, A.T.A.O. p. 602), 
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upon these treacherous ones?! to attend to a coming work of 
Jehovah, which they will not believe, though it is told them. 
Jehovah is raising up the Chaldeans—a nation just beginning 
to darken the horizon. Then follows a truly magnificent 
description of the invincible advance of the Chaldeans. Yet 
these are guilty, because their strength is their God. Yet the 
ancient mercies (verse 12) of Jehovah remain for his people. 
“We shall not die, O Jehovah,” he says, “thou hast 
appointed him for judgment, and, O rock, thou hast ordained 
him for chastisement. Thou art too pure of eye to see 
evil unpunished and yet thou canst not endure to look upon 
trouble with pleasure. Wherefore dost thou look upon the 
treacherous only with pleasure, and wherefore keepest thou 
silence while the wicked swalloweth up one more just than 
himself?” Though bad, little Israel is still better than his 
coming oppressor. ii. The prophet looks out from his watch- 
tower to see what Jehovah will speak in him and what 
answer he should return to his own complaint. The answer 
comes. ‘The vision is sure; “it panteth after its appointed 
end.” He will certainly come (apparently the promised 
coming one). The soul of the enemy is puffed up. It is 
not straight in him. But the just must be patient and live 
by his trusting faith. Not from Jehovah surely is all this vain 
toil and weariness of the peoples; for the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of Jehovah, as the waters 
cover the sea.2 The Chaldeans’ conquests will pass away. 
His acts will draw down a recompense; his idols are deaf 
and dumb. But Jehovah above is in His holy temple; “ be 
silent before him all the earth.” iii. To the strains of a 
wild melody he sets a great ode, which he commits to the 
director of the temple music (verse 19). He calls upon 
Jehovah “in the midst of the years, in the midst of the 
years,” to cause to live again the activity, of which he had 


1 The LXX. apparently here (v. 5) restores the true text “‘ ye despisers” 
(Acts xiii. 41), reading bogedim for begoim—a possible error of hearing. 

2 vy. 13, 14. Here Habakkuk quotes with trust from Isaiah’s Messianic 
prophecy (Isaiah xi. 9). The first part of the passage quotes Jeremiah 
(li. 58). Cornill’s complicated inferences seem specially perverse, 
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heard with godly fear; “in raging to remember mercy.” 
That activity, with an archaic name of God, with a quota- 
tion from Deut. xxxiii. 2, and reminiscences of Deut. xxxil. 
and xxxiii. and the earlier Psalms, he recites. With splendid 
allusions he pictures the power of Jehovah over the nations 
and His former deliverances of Israel, when Jehovah ‘‘ went 
forth to the help of His people, for help with His anointed.” 1 
Stirred by the memory of the past, deeply moved by the fears 
of the future, Habakkuk has a source of “rest.” For truly 
trouble, described in pastoral similes, impends; but still he 
will rejoice in the strength and help of Jehovah his God, who 
will help him as He did David (verse 19 distinctly quotes 
David’s song, 2 Sam. xxii. 34, which again refers to Deut. 
XXXil. 13, Xxxlli. 29; the phrasing is too distinctive not to 
be a quotation), 


Habakkuk is the “honest doubter” of the prophets.? 
He sets a problem, now become vaster, like the problem 
of his old countryman in Ps. Ixxiii. He solves it like 
another ancestor in Ps. Ixxvii. His name (apparently 
meaning ‘specially embraced by the mercy of God,” and 
bungled in the LXX., with some intention of explaining it, 
into Ambakoum) may have been given to him by his parents, 
as a name of good omen (Rosenmiller). His date isjclearly 
when the old kingdom of the Kasdim was beginning to rise 
into power, and rather before Jeremiah’s time. He is a 
writer of high and original thought, and of genius. And it 
is not without considerable felicity that the author of the 
Hebrews sets a quotation from him as the introduction to his 
noble review of those Hebrew heroes, who by faith were well 
reported of (Heb. x. 37, 38). Peiser said he was acquainted 
with Assyrian literature, and knows more about his private 


1 The first part of this prayer has allusions to the Exodus, and to Sinai. 
Verse 11 alludes to the standing of ‘‘sun and moon in their habitation” 
in the poem, which celebrates the victory of Beth-horon. Very possibly 
verse 14 alludes to the discomfiture of Sennacherib. 

2 So Dr. G. A. Smith truly calls him. There is a curious allusion to 
Habakkuk in what is certainly a striking apocryphon, Bel and the dragon, 
Vv. 33-39. 
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history than perhaps many of us can do.! The manner in 
which he writes implies, again, a cultivated audience.? 
Cush, in iii. 7, has its ancient sense: it is not Ethiopia, 

(9) Zephaniah.—Contents :—i, With, as so often, a 
quotation of the last verse of Habakkuk (Hab. ii. 20, Zeph. 
i, 7), and with manifest allusion to the message of Joel, 
Zephaniah proclaims the coming of “ the day of Jehovah’s” 
judgment with fine and vivid imagery. ii. 1-3. As Joel did, 
he calls an assembly of the humble to seek Jehovah before 
it is too late, that they may be sheltered in the day of 
Jehovah’s anger; 4—7, for the anger of the Jehovah is falling 
upon the Philistine and Phcenician seacoasts to the advantage 
of Judah; 8-11, it is destroying Moab and Ammon for ever ; 
12, it is reaching even to the Ethiopians; 13-15, it is 
destroying Assyria and making the rejoicing, self-contented 
Nineveh a complete desolation, a home of beasts and 
birds. ui. The anger of the Lord will not spare the evil 
Jerusalem with her treacherous prophets and inconsistent 
priests. As He cuts off the nations, so He will do to 
Jerusalem and leave only an afflicted and poor people, who 
will learn better. Then Jehovah will be the only King of 
Israel. Then with singing and rejoicing, when men must 
neither fear, nor be slack, Jehovah shall turn the captivity 
of His people, and make them a name and a praise amongst 
all the peoples of the earth. 

i. 1 makes it probable that Zephaniah was of the kings’ 
seed and a descendant of the great Hezekiah. With this 
agrees i. 8. He prophesied in all probability in the early 
period of Josiah’s reign; for the special allusions, ii. 4—7, 
to the evil case of the Philistine and Phcenician seacoasts, 
and allusions elsewhere are referred to the Scythian invasion 
reported by Herodotus (I. 105). These hordes passed that 
way on the way to Egypt and left desolation behind them ; 
and, as the date of the invasion is something like 630 B.c., 


1 Jeremias, A.T.A.O. p. 603, : sae 

2 “Tt is well recognised that Habakkuk’s book, notwithstanding its 
comparatively late date, belongs to the most beautiful remains of the 
Hebrew literature” (Bleek). 
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Zephaniah wrote apparently before Nineveh’s downfall in 
606 B.c. and before Josiah’s career of reformation in 
622 B.c. His writings doubtless helped Josiah in his task, 
The general indications of the times are similar to those 
given by the earlier prophecies of Jeremiah. Men were 
settled in content. They said in their heart: ‘“ Jehovah does 
neither good nor evil” (i. 12). Though the picture in 
chapter iii. of the exile and the return was realised in the 
event, there is no real reason for doubting its genuineness. 
Cornill regards chapter i. as a specially conspicuous piece 
of prophetic literature. 

(10) Haggai, about a hundred years later than Zephaniah 
and sixteen years after the return (520 B.c.).—Contents :— 
The book falls into four very expressly dated prophecies, all 
in “the second year of Darius the King” (the son of 
Hystaspes). The theme is to urge by denunciation and 
encouragement the building of the second temple. Ezra 
iv. 24, ill. 1, 2 tells how, after sacrifice in the old place and 
the laying of a foundation (Ezra iii,) the work of the temple, 
by reason of opposition, ceased till the second year of Darius. 
Then (v. r) by the encouragement of Haggai and Zechariah it 
proceeded. i. Haggai censures the people for building good 
houses for themselves, and postponing, from want of courage, 
the building of Jehovah’s house. He gives this as the reason 
of their felt want of a real blessing. Three weeks after 
Haggai’s words (verse 15), they begin again to build the house 
of Jehovah of Hosts, 

ii. 1-9. As before, when the old men who had seen 
Solomon’s house wept when they beheld the foundation of 
the new one (Ezra ili. 12), so memory discouraged the 
later builders. Haggai, about a month after they had begun, 
stirs his discouraged countrymen with the thought that with 
the shaking of all established things, this house of poor 
beginnings shall be glorified more than the former by the 
very presence of the desire of all nations, who will bring the 
well-known Messianic peace. ii. ro—-19. About two months 
after, the work apparently being still slack and listless, 
Haggai, with a reference to the Levitical law of unclean- 
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ness, which cuts a man off from coyenanted blessings, 
again points out, as before, that slackness in this work 
before and now is the reason of the absence of blessing. 
He has a second message the same day for Zerubbabel 
ii. 20-23. He reiterates the shaking of all things established, 
and adds the overthrow of the kingdoms of this world, as 
Daniel does. Zerubbabel is chosen to a singular dignity 
in that he is the forerunner and type of the Messiah. In 
this passage Bleek recognises the Messianic reference. 

As regards the modern rendering, “the desirable things 
of all nations,” instead of the person who is “the desire 
of all nations” (ii. 7), it may be alleged that it has good 
reason in the plural verb, and in the translation of the LXX. 
“the choice things of all nations,’! and in other passages, 
not quite analogous, in Isaiah (Ix. 6, lxi. 6). At the same 
time, if the whole passage be taken into consideration, it 
seems rather a bathos. As I take it, the whole passage 
speaks of a moral rather than a material splendour. It is 
allowed on all hands to be Messianic. It is the Messianic 
hope kept alive by “faithful prophets” (x Macc. xiv. 41), 
that was the guarantee of Jerusalem’s persistence, and the 
old answer to such threatenings as the political sagacity of 
Rabshakeh brought against her (2 Kings xviii. 33-35). 
It seems to me rather a tepid climax to say that after the 
shaking of all nations, the second temple shall be almost as 
ornamented with gold and silver as Solomon’s was. For the 
prophet goes on, “gold and silver are already Jehovah’s 
property”; He does not need them. ‘The only passages, 
in which the word “desire” is used not as an adjectival 
addition, are r Sam. ix. 20, where “all the desire of Israel” 
is said to be towards Saul, and Dan. xi. 37, “the desire of 
women.” If this were the original sense, it could scarcely 
fail that by addition of a letter the text would be altered to 
suit later and grosser conceptions. Jerome has “he that is 
desired by all nations.” ii. 6—-g says the same thing 
symbolically that Ezek. xxi. 27 (‘an overthrow, overthrow, 


1 See the Speaker's Comm., tn loc. and detached note. 
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overthrow will I make it, until he come whose right it is”) 
says plainly. Cornill says Haggai’s style is little better than 
simple prose, but that this simplicity, coming from a heart 
deeply moved, has something uncommonly attractive, even 
touching, in it. Yet his similes are vigorous, We know 
nothing about his history, except that ii. 3 makes it to a 
certain extent probable that he himself was one of those 
who had seen Solomon’s temple, and therefore very old 
(Ewald). ii. 5 asserts the covenant of Jehovah’s dwelling in 
their midst (Ex. xxix, 45, 46) is still true by His Spirit., 
Haggai (festal or born on a festival) is a name of good omen. 
It would be of considerable interest, if the seal of “ Haggai 
son of Shebaniah,”! found ten feet under the pavement 
of the old street of Jerusalem, were his; ef Hag. ii. 23. 

(11) Zechariah_—Contents :—i.—vili. are generally recog- 
nised as Zechariah’s prophecies. ix.-xiv. present a literary 
question of interest and some complexity, which in the result 
has the probable moral that a little tradition of a cultivated 
nation is a more certain ground to go upon than the subjec- 
tive opinion of scholars, however well equipped.2 There is 
one preliminary observation which seems worthy of much 
more consideration than it has received. And this is, that in 
the midst of sagacious and watchful enemies, and in a posi- 
tion of national dependence (Zerubbabel was a “ Pechah” of 
Darius), the later prophets, including Daniel, whenever written, 
resort to a sort of prophetic cipher to prevent political mis- 
understandings and dangerous accusations. Haggai’s two 
Messianic prophecies are intentionally ambiguous. The first, 
in Haggai, if I am right, was so general as to be primitively 
misunderstood by the Hebrews themselves. The second was 
only intelligible to the Hebrews. There is no mention of a 
king, of a second David, This I take to be the real reason 
of the much greater difficulty which meets us in the visions 
and in the second part of Zechariah. There are no clear 
contemporary allusions which might give a handle to the 

1 Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill, R. T. S. p. 79. 


7 
* This is an axiom which is quite safely laid down for all other literary 
traditions of civilised peoples. The exceptions are few. 
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enemies. i.—viii., a series of visions, mediated by an angel, 
with the clear general purpose of encouraging Zerubbabel and 
Joshua to build the temple. i. 2-6, a week or two possibly 
after Haggai’s second message. Zechariah reinforces him. 
He reminds his countrymen that the words of ‘the former 
prophets” all came true; they are not to be disobedient to 
the word of Jehovah by His prophets, as their fathers were. 
And just two months after the last message of Haggai eight 
visions are seen (i. 7—vi. 8). (1) The messengers have been 
riding all over the world. The world is at peace; the times 
are propitious; the seventy years of captivity are over; 
Jehovah speaks good, comfortable words. Zechariah’s message 
is given: “ the house of Jehovah will be built.” (2) Four horns 
and four smiters. The world powers have their power to op- 
press taken away. (3) The young man, the nation with renewed 
youth (Ezek. xl. 4, 5), is already busy measuring Jerusalem. 
The glory of the Lord too (Ezekiel) is returning to dwell 
with them, and His presence will convert the nations. The 
vision ends with the last words of Habakkuk’s prophecy. 
(4) The work of Joshua the high priest is opposed by Satan, 
and he himself is sinful, but neither of these things shall 
prevail, for Joshua is preparing the way of the promised scion 
of David (Isa. iv. 2, Jer, xxiii. 5), ‘‘ Jehovah’s servant” 
(Isa. lii., lui). (5) The golden candlestick, supplied with 
oil from two olive trees. Zerubbabel also, with Joshua, 
need not be discouraged by the day of small things, for 
Jehovah’s “spirit” is working (Hag. il. 5, Isa. xxviii. 16). 
The light shall be set up, the house completed. (6) 
The flying roll of curses. Curses shall find out still those 
that do iniquity, but they are not settled and prevailing ; 
for, (7), “wickedness,” symbolised as a lonely woman in a 
basket or measure shut in with lead, is being carried forth 
by two other winged women into Shinar, where will be builded 
her proper home. (8) Four chariots of power and investi- 
gation, reinforcing the first vision. ‘Their message is not 
quite certain, but the old prophetic terror of “the north” is 
sunk to rest. vi. 9-15 is a subsidiary prophetic action. Two 


1 7.¢. the spirit of idolatry. 
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crowns to be made for Joshua. The kingly and the priestly 
offices are to be combined in the person of the scion (of 
David), who shall build the temple of Jehovah, and the kingly 
and the priestly will be reconciled in him. The two crowns 
shall be a memorial. And they that are afar off shall come 
and build in the temple of Jehovah. vii. A prophecy, dated 
with the Babylonian name of the ninth month (Chislev), 
two years after Haggai. In answer to inquiry, the fast, not 
ordained by Jehovah, on the day of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, is not to be kept; for in this time of peace and 
rejoicing, viii., fast days are become feast days. ix.—xiv. 
undated Messianic prophecies. The imagery is, I think, 
intentionally difficult, but the general message stands out. 
ix. In the day when all men as well as the tribes of Israel 
turn their eyes to Jehovah, and with the passing of Damascus 
and Tyre and Zidon and the Philistines, which last shail be 
partly converted, the lowly Messianic King comes to the 
daughter of Zion and Jerusalem. ‘The Greeks shall not be 
able to prevent it. x., xi. The Good Shepherd of Ezekiel 
shall take the place of the bad shepherds. ‘The captivity, 
passed, will refine. Egypt and Assyria are passed away. 
With an introduction of sorrow, the story of the Good 
Shepherd is told. Bad shepherds and bad owners still afflict 
the flock. The Good Shepherd, with what might have been 
beauty and union, tends only the poor of the flock. The 
Good Shepherd, speaking in the first person, cannot do as 
He would, and is sold for thirty pieces of silver, and beauty 
and union fail, Foolish shepherds have again the feeding of 
the flock. xii. A successive vision, separately introduced, 
apparently going partly over the same ground, vv. 1-9. The 
deliverance, till the house of David is as God. vy. 10—14. 
The pouring out of the spirit of grace and supplication upon 
the house of David and Jerusalem till they shall look on 
Jehovah, whom they pierced, and mourn with a great and 
touching repentance. xiii. A fountain for sin and unclean- 
ness. The total abolition of idolatry and false prophecy; so 
much so that it awakes the sword against the true prophet 
and shepherd, who is Jehovah’s “fellow.” Two parts shall 
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be destroyed, a third part shall become the people of the 
Lord. xiv. The time of the end. The appointed war of all 
nations round Jerusalem. The day of Jehovah. By the 
personal coming of Jehovah ‘in the valley of the mountains” 
(cf. Joel), the war will result in the victory of Judah and 
Jerusalem. Living waters shall go out from Jerusalem 
(Ezekiel), Those who remain of the nations shall come up 
as one people to Judah’s feasts. Specially shall there be— 
with a reference to Egypt—a great festival as in the day of 
Harvest, and all things after shall be holy. There shall no 
more be a Canaanite in the House of Jehovah of Hosts. 
This final vision recalls the valley of decision and judgment 
in the end of Joel, and is much in the spirit of Ezekiel’s 
vision of Gog of Magog. 

Chapters ix.—xiv. have from the time of Mede been con- 
fidently assigned to a prophet before 733 B.c., z.e. before the 
Syro-Ephraimitic war, though some disjoin xii—xiv. and 
put them later in the time of Josiah. And this because 
of the earlier atmosphere of their allusions. A number 
of newer critics as confidently assert them to be post-exilic, 
and in parts so late as to be later than any reasonable history 
of the canon will permit. And by a great number of critics 
their large horizons and clearly Messianic reference are 
ignored. The most probable conclusion appears to me 
that, however much or little Zechariah may have used some 
earlier prophet not come down to us, as indeed he does 
constantly enlarge and allude to the former prophets that 
have come down to us, there is no real reason to doubt 
the literary tradition that Zechariah himself is the writer or 
the editor. The antiquated atmosphere, I am convinced, is 
in any case of set purpose, from what source soever it may 
be derived. It is interesting in this view to note how well 
the earthquake in Uzziah’s time is remembered (xiv. 5, 
Amos i, 1). Matt. xxvii. g quotes xi. 13 as Jeremiah’s, 
in all probability by a slip of memory. There is a confusion 
between three Zechariahs: Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah, 
a friend of Isaiah (Isaiah viii. 2); Zechariah son of Jehoiada, 
whom Joash caused to be stoned (2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22); 
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and Zechariah the prophet. In the reference to the murder of 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada (the last in the canon), Matt. 
xxiii, 35, “son of Barachiah”’ may be a primitive corruption of 
the text. The Sinaitic MS. omits it. Zechariah the prophet is 
called the son instead of the grandson of Iddo in Ezra v. 1, 
vi. 14 (cf. Zech. i. 1, 7; it is Berechiah in the Heb.). That 
Darius stands simply (‘‘the well-known Darius”) in the super- 
scriptions is a note of contemporaneousness. 

(12) Malachi (‘my messenger,” taken by some not to 
be a proper name).—Contents :—i.-ii. 9. God has loved Israel, 
not Esau. But the priests have disgraced their calling ; 
the offerings are unfit to be offered even to the governor, 
and ii, 10-16, the people have sinned by mixed marriages 
and easy divorce. ii. 17-iv. (no chapter iv. in Heb.). And 
Jehovah has heard alike the murmuring of the ungodly and 
the conversation of those that fear him. Jehovah with a 
messenger going before His face (stated to be Elijah), in 
the person of the long-hoped-for Messiah, will suddenly 
come to His temple. Jehovah will show that there is a 
difference between those who do good, and those who do 
evil, and will show that it is not a vain thing to serve God. 
In iii. 8-12 the people are exhorted to pay their tithes, 
as a way to receive abundant blessing. In iv. 2 the Messiah 
is called “the sun of righteousness.” 


The prominence of the priests, who are Jehovah’s 
messengers (‘‘angels”), who should be examples of know- 
ledge (ii. 7; of. the prominence of “the sons of Levi,” 
ill. 3) and the character of the times are characteristic of 
the later period of the return. The temple is built. Even 
the conversion of the nations, as in Zechariah (xiv. 16), 
has a Levitical cast (i. 11). A not unlikely conjecture puts 
the date of the prophecy between the first and second visits 
of Nehemiah (444-433 B.c.). Some place it later. Malachi, 
the last voice of the prophets (till John the Baptist), is 
terribly vigorous and at times singularly beautiful in his 
allusions, figures, and expressions. 
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The post-exilic prophets manifest a later Hebrew in a few 
strange words and possibly later turns of expression ; but it is 
a good Hebrew, and better in style than Ezekiel. It is a 
mistake to think that Hebrew at once became a dead learned 
language. 1 Maccabees and Sirach were originally written in 
Hebrew. The people were for a long period bilingual.1 
Aramaic and Greek took a long time to supplant their native 
tongue. 


NOTE ON ISAIAH. 


The LXX. in Isaiah, as elsewhere, sometimes rather attempts 
to explain than to translate. In ix. 6, the name of the Messiah 
is rendered in MS. B. “the angel of great counsel”; in A. the 
passage is toned down, apparently with a view to obviate political 
or religious offence to Egyptian ears. Prof. Margoliouth, amongst 
other arguments for the unity: of Isaiah of considerable weight,? 
points out that some of the idolatrous practices condemned in 
i, 29,-Ivii., lxv., Ixvi., have traces of ancient Palestinian fetish- 
worship, found perhaps to exist by Isaiah in his travels, for 
he was a travelled man, and applied to the nation in a kind of 
irony—but not likely at all in the exile or after it. “Torrent 
beds” (xliii. 19) and “subterranean holes” (xliil. 22) are quite 
unknown in the alluvial plains of Babylon. “Only those who 
have known Hebrew from childhood,” says Rosenthal, “who have 
been in the habit of writing and speaking and ¢hznking in Hebrew, 
those who are acquainted not merely with the O.T., but with 
the whole literature, Biblical and post-Biblical, can be accounted 
qualified judges of the unity of authorship; and the Hebrew 
writers, both ancient and modern, testify that each chapter of 
the sixty-six is stamped with unmistakable tokens of Isaiah’s 
authorship.”* Cum grano salis, this is testimony worthy of con- 
sideration. Klostermann, and Prebendary Hawkins, and many 
others give many reasons for the same opinion. Compare 
Isaiah xi. 6-9 with Ixv. 25, and xxxv. 10 with li. 11. 





1 Nehemiah viii. 8 apparently means distinct reading with sufficient 
explanation, rather than translating or giving in a targum. 
Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation, pp. 102-136. 
3 Tsaiah and the Unity of his Prophecy, pp. 61, 62. 


CHAP T bv 


“THE WRITINGS” 


THe Kethubim, or “the writings,” are called also the 
Hagiographa by the Greeks, By this name is signified “ the 
other writings.” The order of a part of the MSS. and the 
printed editions of the Hebrew Bible is the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, Song of Songs [Ruth, Lamentations], Ecclesiastes or 
Koheleth, Esther, Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, the Chronicles.! 
This order is apparently influenced by more considerations 
than one. The general principle seems to be to group—(r) the 
five Psalm books; (2) the Solomonic or Wisdom literature ; 
(3) Esther, which became a very popular book with the Jews; 
(4) Daniel ; (5) the latest historical books—more priestly than 
prophetic. The book of the five megilloth, or rolls, was grouped 
according to the succession of the feasts upon which these 
rolls were read,2 and which cause Ruth and Lamentations to 
be so placed as they are. The order became, for this reason, 
Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Koheleth, Esther. It is 
for this reason probably that Esther comes before Daniel. It 
follows that no sound conclusions as to a late date are to be 
drawn from the position of the books. The collection of 
“the writings,” placed together because of their character, 
must have been begun early and added to by degrees. There 
can be little real doubt, however, that in the prologue of Jesus 
the descendant of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), “the law, the 
prophets, and the other books of our fathers”; and again, 

1 Baudissin, Ainlectung, p. 33. 

2 See ‘‘ Die fiinf Megillot,” in Marti’s Commentary, p. ix. 

8 Any more than there is any sound reason for making the clearly 
ancient song of Joshua’s day as late as David’s time from Joshua x. 13 


compared with 2 Sam. i. 18. The collection was added to. 
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‘the law itself and the prophecies and the rest of the books” 
are alluded to not only as each being a closed and well-known 
collection, but as each being already translated into Greek. 
This was a well-known and long-accomplished fact either, at 
latest, in c. 180 B.C., or even earlier, in 290 B.C. 


(1) The five books of the Psalms, called ‘“* Psalms,” z.e. lyric 
compositions, by the LXX., and “ praises” in the Hebrew. 
Poetry manifests itself in the very earliest sources of the 
Hebrew literature. The poem of Lamech on the invention of 
the sword is the earliest example of a set poem. But, as we 
have seen, there is a tendency to repetition and parallelism in 
Hebrew prose from the first, and many parts of Genesis are 
strictly poetic. Poetry was the mode of expression of Jacob, 
facing death, in what Professor Moulton with high probability 
calls an “ Antique Rhythm, the unit of which consists in a 
couplet of alternate parallelism, of which either member may 
be strengthened by a parallel line, but not both.” Poetry 
never deserts the people of Israel. It springs into natural 
and spontaneous expression at any event that stirs or calls it 
forth. Akin to it is the Mashal, ze. the comparison or 
similitude, enlarging into the fable; and the play upon words, 
like the flashing of a diamond in the light. Its graver and 
more splendid flights come from the inspiration of the greater 
minds in some great deliverance, mastered by some great 
thought, or facing death. It is a nation capable of appreciat- 
ing poetry that has preserved for us the splendid visions of 
Balaam, though Balaam himself was an abhorrence to them. 
Ancient Hebrew poetry, like all poetry, and like the ancient 
Babylonian and Egyptian poetry, only in a far nobler strain, 
clothes elevated thought often in words and forms not common 
in prose, and proceeds in a rhythmic cadence to dilate 
a thought by addition with slight change, by analogy, or con- 
trast, or by ascent to a kind of climax.t To use the words 
of old Lowth, “it consists to a large extent in a certain 
answering likeness or parallelism in the members of each 
period, in such a way that generally in the two members or 


1 Generallystated as ‘“‘synonymous, antithetic, and syntheticparallelism.” 
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lines 1 subject corresponds to subject, words to words in a 
certain measure and equivalence.” Hebrew poetry? in its 
higher flights delights in swift transition, bold figure, subtle 
allusion, moving similitude; and as the modulations of 
music express the swiftly changing moods of men, so Hebrew 
poetry, as never before and never better, expresses the 
changing tones of the deepest feelings of the soul. It clothes 
alike the simple personal ordinary life, and the heroic or 
tragic events of it with a Divine meaning. ‘The prophets 
were essentially poets and tend to a rhythm or cadence, but 
are not bound by it. ‘The elegies (kinoth), which occur 
both in the history and in the prophets, are distinguished by 
what is the most constant of Hebrew poetic cadences—called 
by Ley “the pentameter of elegy.’ In it the longer line of 
three cadences seems plaintively to die away in the shorter 
two of the following line (Driver). This measure is found in 
poetry that is not elegy, and some elegy has it not. And 
there is a distinct use of the strophe and the refrain. Poetry 
never deserted the earlier times of Israel; but just about 
the time of David music and poetry received a powerful 
renaissance. ‘The spirit of the Lord came mightily upon” 
the reviving schools of the prophets, and stirred and “ changed 
the heart ” of Saul and doubtless many another, who came into 
their company. Alike, this prophetic poetry and prophetic 
music is lost. But we are not without the materials for a 
reasonable conjecture as to what sort it. was.4 It was not 


1 Sometimes three or more lines, up even to seven. See Strack, 
Einleitung, § 50. 

2 With regard to the subject of Hebrew poetry, Lowth’s Poetry of the 
Hebrews with notes by Michaelis, and his /sazah, though a little antiquated, 
have still much that is valuable. Herder’s Vom Geist der Hebraischen 
oeste remains a treasury of suggestive and elegant appreciations. 

3 Good instances of the refrain are Psalms xxiv. 7-10, xlii., and xliii. 
(probably once one Psalm), xlvi. 7, 11, and cvii; cf Isa. ix. 12, 17, 21, 
and x. 4. Ps. xxiv. was probably antiphonal. The strophes, or turning 
of the Psalm to a different subject or mood, are indicated by the way | 
in which the Psalms are printed in the R.V. 

* It seems not unlikely that, as Ps. Ixviii. has seized the spirit and 
perhaps even used the words of some older song in the wilderness (see 
Herder, ii. p. 62 et seg.), so Asaph has preserved for us the spirit of one of 
these old prophet songs in Ps, Ixxxii. The first verse pictures God per- 
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savage, neither the prophecy nor the music. From it pro- 
ceeded the preservation of the history of Israel; from it rose 
the Psalms. These old prophets must have been like those 
in Deborah’s time, ‘“ who sang as they went on their way,” or, 
‘safe from the onslaught of archers, recited amongst them 
that resort to the wellside the righteous acts of Jehovah— 
even His righteous acts to the dwellers on the countryside 
in Israel” (Judges v. 10, 11). Their songs must have been 
of ancient story, and present faith, stirring the listless and 
disobedient to confidence and courage. Their music must 
have been in some simple way noble, rousing, and pathetic, 
like Gregorian tones suited to their times. Their dance must 
have been like the dance of David before Jehovah. It was 
not unnatural, then, that in a time of broadcast melody and 
sacred song, David, out in the pastureland of Bethlehem, 
learned under the canopy of heaven to be master of his harp, 
and cultivated with still greater genius that poetic gift of 
deep reflection upon Nature,! his nation’s story, and the 
reality of his own ‘“‘ knowledge of Jehovah” (1 Sam. ii. 12), 
which qualified him to be still more ‘acceptable in the 
lyrics of Israel.” And as his forerunners and contemporaries 
were conscious of a mighty movement from the spirit of 
Jehovah, so he, looking back upon a life of warlike deeds, 
many sufferings, and conspicuous successes, counted this 
first in it that “the spirit of Jehovah spoke in him and 
that it was His utterance that was upon his tongue” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 2). 

Some say David wrote no Psalms at all and put all the 
Psalm books in the Maccabeean age;? when the evidence 


petually in the council of the judges. The judges are called Elohim in 
the book of the covenant (Ex. xxii. 8,9, 28 ; so alsoin I Sam. ii. 25, x. 3). 

1 Psalms viii., xix., cxxxix. are all at any rate ascribed to David. They 
are marked each one by a deep reflection on the simple facts of God, 
man, and the heavens with Genesis in the background, which is unique 
and characteristic. 

2 According to Reuss’s simple a przorz formula, “ the prophets earlier 
than the law, and the Psalms later than both.” The Psalms indeed imply 
the Pentateuch in a far more thorough manner than a list of the numerous 
allusions or quotations shows. The law must be earlier. This is, in its 
way, a weighty testimony. 

L 
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runs that there was a felt want of the inspiration, which the 
Psalms attest. Some say he wrote a few; some say he 
wrote more. The atmosphere of present-day criticism views 
with the intensest suspicion the literary traditions of a 
cultivated nation, and will only let them pass on sufferance 
and as an act of leniency. We are invited to believe that 
out of mere lightheartedness people ages after attributed to 
the most successful and most popular and renowned king 
they ever had poems by persons of no distinction,! which - 
are filled with heart-searchings, and sorrows and humiliations 
of the deepest and .the strangest kind.2 We are told by 
quite notable and useful commentators that some words 
are Aramaisms which David could not have written, which 
turn out on investigation to be no Aramaisms at all. We 
are told that the historic headings, which occur only in thir- 
teen Davidic Psalms, are false, for they have no reflection 
in the poems, though this is not quite true to the facts, 
and though the same might well be said of the occasions 
affixed from the notes of the author to many a modern 
poem. The possibility that with regard to the later Davidic 
Psalms certain turns of later expression may have crept in 
during their transmission outside the official collection is 
ignored, though this is true of almost any modern hymn 
book. Hymns have often been slightly changed without 
casting doubt upon their authorship. Subjective opinion, 
not always consistent with itself, is taken to be far more 
certain than what appears to be contemporary registration. 
The late imitative fantasies of the LXX., probably baseless, 
are taken as a sample of the earlier judgments of a cultivated 
nation.2 I am steadily growing into the conviction that 
when the pressure of a vast and complex a priori hypothesis 
is taken off, the Hebrew literary traditions tend to come by 
their own. ‘There is far more to be said for their trust- 


1 We know nothing of them. 

2 It is evidently one thing for David, inspired to teach sinners in the 
way, to humble Azvzsef in the dust. It is quite another for his people to 
humble him in the dust long after he was dead. 

3’ The LXX. assigns some of the later Psalms to known later authors, 
probably on mere conjecture, as the Hebrew tradition has no trace of it. 
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worthiness than has been said. And possibly in the near 
future they will stand out in a clearer and less suspected 
light than heretofore. 

All men agree that David wrote the kinah on the death 
of Saul and Jonathan and the kinah on the death of Abner. 
The man who could write such poems was a master of his 
art. He could turn his hand to other and even deeper 
themes. By this admission the fancy portrait of David as 
a half-heathen savage is shattered. If one of his soldiers 
could write a spirited poem breathing the finest spirit of 
devotion ; 1 if the music of David’s court was well remembered 
in northern Israel in the days of Amos,? the age in which 
he lived was relatively a literary and cultivated age. His 
people were right in attributing to David, magnanimous, 
brave, and a genius, poetry that has stirred the heart of the 
world, and which tells to-day his faults as well as his 
virtues. 

The Psalms are divided into five books, probably to 
correspond with the five-fifths of the law. Bleek is not 
without reason when he finds by the Chronicler’s formula of 
blessing being certainly attached to the end of the first four 
books,’ and expanded into a short Psalm of similar content 
(cl.) at the end of the last book, that the collection was 
probably closed, and the division into five books was finally 
accomplished in the Chronicler’s day. These liturgical 
blessings are regarded as part of the text in the Greek 
translation, and so probably were old by then.t Though 
there are very many clear indications that the present state 
of the Psalm books was an age-long process, and that they 
embody several lesser collections at one time separately 
current, it is only a little easier to give an exact account of 
this than it is to give an exact account of the present state 


1 Preserved for us by the Chronicler (1 Chron. xii. 18). 

2 Amos Vi. 5. 

3 xli. 13, Ixxii. 18, 19, Ixxxix. 52, cvi. 48. There are slight differ- 
ences which may be significant. 

4 It is to be carefully noticed in this connection that the headings of the 
Psalms were so old by the time of the LXX. that they had become un- 
intelligible to the translators. 
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of the prophets. Much must be probable conjecture. If 
we are allowed to take every indication given as generally 
trustworthy, the collection (and probably the selection) of 
the 150 Psalms that now stand in the canon follows roughly 
the line of a historical development. The verse at the 
end of the second book (Ixxii. 20), “the prayers of David 
the son of Jesse are ended,” has an old flavour. Although 
the simple title “David the son of Jesse” is used once of 
David before he was king, it does not appear to be so 
used by others after he was king, except by those in revolt. 
Ixxii. 20 might well be from David’s own hand. He calls 
himself so 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. We have then a probability 
that we have in these words, retained because of the dignity 
of their author, an indication of a book of Davidic Psalms 
published by their author, and some time in circulation. 
This book probably contained the Psalms iii.—xli. (#e. the 
first book), and li.—Ixv., Ixviii.1—Ixxi. of the second book. Ixxi., 
though anonymous, is evidently from its contents a Psalm 
of David’s old age. Into this Davidic book were inserted 
some Korahite Psalms, with a preferential use of the divine 
name Elohim, contemporary with David or from Solomon’s 
time (¢g. xlii, xliii, fit the time of David’s fleeing with 
his Levite friends from the face of Absalom);? a great 
Psalm of Asaph (1.), possibly as bearing upon the subject of 
li. 17; and two anonymous Psalms (lxvi., lxvii.), possibly 
from their being supplementary to the subject of lxv, This 
may have been the second edition of the Davidic hymn 
book. This second edition contains nothing which de- 
cisively points to a date later than Solomon (the anonymous 
group xliv., xlv., xlvi. may have been later inserted in the 
troubles of Rehoboam’s reign. xlv. is apparently of Solomon’s 
marriage and akin to the Canticles both in heading and 
contents; the other two flanking Psalms exhibit the 

1 Ixvili. 15, 16 seems to suggest that the removal of the ark from Shiloh 


in the hill country of Ephraim to the hill of Zion was within men’s recent 
memory. 

2 2 Sam. xv. 24-29. Apparently from this the Levites continued to be 
with David. The priests returned. Psalms xlii., xliii. are by a Levite in 
temporary banishment. 
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arrangement by contrast which constantly presents itself in 
the Psalm books). This second edition of Davidic Psalms 
had an anonymous Psalm (ii.) placed at the beginning, 
which applies the Messianic idea to the warlike reign of 
David, and a Psalm (lxxii.) at the end, either by or for 
Solomon (the Lamedh of the author has a certain ambiguity), 
which applies the Messianic idea to the peaceful reign of 
Solomon, Psalm i. (the general introduction) may well 
have been written in Solomon’s time. It breathes at any 
rate an atmosphere of profound peace, and attaches pros- 
perity to godliness! in a way which perhaps allies it to the 
Proverbs and suggests it earlier than such Psalms as Ixxiii., 
Ixxvil., Ixxxvill. This early Psalm book in its editions was 
probably not divided into two till the division into five 
became possible. The arrangement within this Psalter is 
a cultured one. General principles of similarity and contrast 
may still be traced (e.g. ii. and iii. present the exceedingly 
startling contrast of the Messianic king (ii.) fleeing before 
his own son (iii.). iv. is an evening hymn; y. is a morning 
hymn. xxii. is deepest dejection; xxiii. is complete peace). 
The references to the melodies to which the Psalms were 
sung, possibly Davidic melodies, to the director of the music, 
the general name Mizmor, implying lyric accompaniment, 
seem indirectly to justify the account the Chronicler gives 
of the musical arrangements of divine service instituted by 
David. The reference to the “temple”? (Hekal, the palace 
or dwelling, the name given to the tent of revelation in Shiloh 
1 Sam. i. g), which is said to make the Davidic authorship 
impossible, is perhaps to the heavenly palace in the magnifi- 
cent nature Psalm xxix. 9, and is explained contextually of 
“ His tent” in xxvii. 4, 5, an expression which never occurs 


1 Surely this idea of true prosperity being inseparable from godliness is 
the first truth, and the added note of suffering, which caused such per- 
plexity, is not really contrary to it. 

2 vy. 7, xi. 4, xxvii. 4, xlvili. 9, Ixvili. 29. Konig allows the probability 
of what is said here, Zzmectumg, p. 400. The ‘‘ dwelling” of Jehovah 
with His people was soon in David’s time established at Jerusalem, and 
that before the temple of Solomon was built. Some of the references 
are to the heavenly residence of Jehovah. 
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except historically after David’s time. That there is a dis- 
tinctive Davidic style has been proved by the investigations 
of Mr. Sharpe. It is evident also to the careful reader. 
Peculiar references to hunting and mountain climbing, to 
war, to sins of the tongue, with which David’s soul was 
grieved in the dubious associations of his early days, the 
sense of personal dignity (“my glory,” which is based upon 
the Genesis doctrine of “the image of God,” viii. 5, ‘a little 
lower than God”), the close contact and personal friendship 
with Jehovah, the deep sense of sin, similar thoughts 
in similar expression, are expressed with a marked Davidic 
idiosyncrasy. These marks are also found in the later 
collections of Psalms attributed to David.2 David was 
conscious that by the movement of the Divine spirit he was 
the introducer of a “new song” (xl. 3). The lyric poetry 
before his time was mostly secular or national. He intro- 
duced the lyric poetry of religious experience and personal 
religion.? The arrangement of Davidic Psalms into periods by 
the deeper sense of sin and chastisement for sin which follows 
his fall (li.), and from other indications in the Speaker's Com- 
mentary, is quite clearly probable, Introduction, §§ 7-11.84 


1 The Students Handbook to the Psalms, chap. ix. 

2 Ixxxvi. in book iii. is attributed to David, so are ci., ciii. in book iv. ; 
in book v. a group of fifteen Psalms cvili.—cx., cxxii., cxxxi. (in subject 
only, cxxxii.), cxxxiii., cxxxviii.—cxlv. are attributed to David. 

3 Ixxxvi. in book iii. is entitled “A Prayer of David,” and seems by 
title and subject one of David’s earlier Psalms. There seems some reason 
for supposing that David’s Psalms were called “prayers’’ in the earlier 
period (cf 1 Sam. ii. 1, Ps. Ixxii. 20, xc. I, Jonah ii. 1), and that the 
general title “praises” took its colour from the predominant note of 
praise in the last book. 

4 There seems no reason whatever for saying that alphabetic Psalms 
(z.e. Psalms which follow the Hebrew alphabet more or less in the first 
word of the verses), by that fact are necessarily late. Two of the best of 
David’s, xxxiv. and xxxvii. (of which the last exhibits the quieter tone of 
David’s last period, and tells the main experience of his eventful life, but 
which has fine images and vigorous thought), were apparently written for 
the instruction of those ‘‘children” (xxxiv. 11) who were too numerous 
to be properly brought up (1 Kings i. 6). : 

Hupfeld accepts the dictum of De Wette, though he slightly modifies it. 
We have therefore the judgment of two scholars who will always have 
weight (De Wette, Comm. p. 15; Hupfeld, Comm. p. 34). De Wette 
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The third book of the Psalter (Ixxiii—Ixxxix.) has the general 
colour of a later period, and may have been at one time 
again a separate collection mostly ascribed to Asaph. The 
Psalms in it, however, cannot be some of them very late. 
The first historical Psalm, Ixxviii., ¢.g., was written when the 
transference of “the tent” of Jehovah and of political 
importance from Ephraim to Judah was quite recent, and 
it stops with David. Psalms Ixxiii., Ixxvii. again probably 
present us with the problems of religious men in the 
midst of the commercial prosperity and idolatrous practice 
of the later days of Solomon’s reign. Psalm Ixxx. does not 
seem quite like the spirit in which the northern kingdom 
was viewed after the schism, and seems even like a northern 
psalm in the troubles soon after the schism. ‘Thou that 
dwellest between the cherubim ” (verse 1) alludes to but does 
not name Jerusalem. Assyria is only just on the horizon in 
the fine Psalm Ixxxiii. In Psalm Ixxxix., which closes the 
book, “an instruction of Ethan the £zrahite,” 1 the memory of 
David and Solomon seems very fresh. Strack points out the 
curious circumstance that in book ii. only in the O.T. 
the name Elohim is duplicated with suffixes, which expression 
book iii. turns into Jehovah Elohim with suffixes. The 
allusion to “all the synagogues of God in the land,” Ixxiv. 8, 
—1i.e. places of religious assembly, not the later name for 
synagogue—to “the habitations of God,” Ixxxilil. 12, are 
not peremptorily to assign a very late post-captivity date 
to these Psalms. If we reflect, it will be obvious that any 


says: ‘The more difficult and abrupt in language, the more pregnant, 
bold, and sententious in thought a Psalm is, by so much the more is it 
older; the easier, more pleasing and flowing in language, the more 
perspicuous, logically arranged, and simpler a Psalm is, by so much the 
more is it later.” Hupfeld gives the reason that the older are like pioneers 
cutting their way, and therefore still have to grapple with language and 
thought ; the later move along a beaten track and find thoughts, images, 
and language ready to their hand. It will be found, I think, by those 
who come to the subject without fixed prejudice, that this true and im- 
portant canon confirms the literary tradition, and not only in the Psalms. 
Even in the alphabetic Psalms for the instruction of children, which give 
less scope for this, Davidic Psalms will appear much older than, eg., cxix. 

1 This ‘‘ Ethan the Ezrahite,” 1 Kings iv. 31 says, was contemporary 
with Solomon. 
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keeping of the Sabbath at all implied a place of assembly 
nearer than Jerusalem or Shiloh. 2 Kings iv. 23 implies 
a place of assembly. The Jews held the institution of the 
counterpart of synagogues to be early and in Solomon’s 
day.1 There were many invasions and wars in which such 
places could have been burned or taken possession of. 

The fourth book (xc.—cvi.) is later still, and with exception 
of the Davidic ci. and ciii., anonymous. xc.—c., which begin 
this collection, are shown by what seems to me a weighty 
excursus 2 in the Speaker's Commentary to be intimately con- 
nected with Isaiah’s time, if not even of Isaiah’s authorship. 
They may readily have been a little separate Psalm book, 
current in stirring times for the comfort of the religious. 
The expression “ Jehovah reigneth,” which is “the keynote” 
of these Psalms, occurs in four of them (xciii. 1, xcvi. To, 
x¢cvii. 1, xcix. 1). If this be so, we are indebted to “ the men of 
Hezekiah,” not only for the “copying out” of Solomonic pro- 
verbs (Prov. xxv. 1), but also for the preservation of the grand 
old “prayer of Moses the man of God” (the heading has an 
ancient flavour), which so became in the result added to the 
official Psalm books.* It stands felicitously at the head of 
this small group of Psalms. The unprejudiced Lagarde found 
the same hand in Ex. xv., Deut. xxxil., xxxiii., and Ps. xc. 
Herder and Ewald and many competent persons have found 
no difficulty in accepting the tradition, and some place 
Ps. xc, in the time of the forty years’ wandering. It is 
certainly an interesting coincidence that “the serpent which 
Moses made” in the wilderness and this old Mosaic prayer 
both come to light in Hezekiah’s time. Book-iv. with two 
intervening Psalms, one from David’s early period (ci.), the 
other an anonymous cry of an afflicted soul of much beauty 
and Messianic hope (cii.), ends with four Psalms of a 


1 “The targums carry over the origin of the synagogue into the primi- 
tive times” (Graf, G.B. p. 35). 

2 Vol. iv. p, 506. 

8 With regard to this cropping up of one ancient Psalm and several 
Davidic Psalms in a later collection, we have a strict analogy in the old 
hymns found in the later parts, or even in the appendix, of almost any 
modern hymn book. 
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historical or quasi-historical kind. iii. (Davidic) pictures 
Jehovah’s dealings in the history of the individual. civ. 
pictures with great beauty the history of creation. cv. 
portrays the historical dealings of Jehovah with his chosen 
people in blessing, as cvi. does in chastisement. These 
four Psalms are of first rank. Book v. (cvii.—cl.) continues 
in cvii. the historical spirit of Psalms ciii—cvi., with reference 
to the historic postcaptivity dealings of Jehovah with His 
. people,! includes what was apparently once a separate book 
of short Psalms for the use of those who went up to the 
feasts (cxx.—cxxxiv.), and concludes with a great outburst of 
praise, part old, part postcaptivity, which nobly illustrates 
Nehemiah’s aphorism that “the joy of Jehovah is your 
strength ” (Neh. vili. 10). There seems to be a fairly general 
agreement that the title “Song of degrees or ascents” does 
not refer, as some have taken it, to the internal building of 
these Psalms, but is objective and should be rendered 
“A song of the goings up (to Jerusalem)” ? z.e, a pilgrim song. 
It by no means follows that all the Psalms of this little 
once separate book are postcaptivity Psalms. Some are 
referred to David, one to Solomon, and several have the 
tone of much earlier days. There is in book iii. a pilgrim 
Psalm (Ixxxiv.) of much earlier date than this collection. 
There are some curious cross influences still discernible. 
The repetition of some Psalms in whole or in part (xiv. in hil., 
xl. from verse 13 in Ixx., lvi. from verse 7 and lx. from verse 5 
combined in cviii.), compared with 1 Chron. xvi. 7-36, seem 
even to hint that there were other separate collections still that 
were once extant, and assumed bodily into the official collection, 


1 cxix. is a long, and, as Mr. A. C. Benson with true esthetic feeling 
demonstrates, not tedious but beautifully conceived praise of the law (z.e. 
the Pentateuch) (Zhe Altar Fire, p. 101). cxxxvii. well portrays the 
spirit of a patriot in Babylon. The last verses are in the ancient spirit 
of the dex zalionis, as the O.T. in general is. Verses 3 and 4 are of 
great importance as showing that the religious songs of Zion had a renown 
among the nations long before the captivity. It is a singular and instruc- 
tive thing that inscriptions tend to cease in later times. Men looked back 
upon their historical heroes. 

2 The verb is so used of festal “‘ goings up” to Jerusalem in 1 Kings 
xii. 28, 
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and to imply literary facts not come down to us. Habakkuk iii., 
however, seems to me to make a Director’s Psalm book im- 
probable. The change from Jehovah to Elohim and back 
again is difficult, but, as it begins in Levitical Psalms, it may 
have some reason in liturgical usage. It cannot be post- 
captivity reverence, as Jehovah predominates in postcaptivity 
Psalms. That sometimes there are clearly liturgical additions 
to the end of Psalms, to make individual Psalms suitable for 
public use,! is against Smend’s quite unreasonable hypothesis 
that the “I” of the Psalms always refers to the Church. 
There is a curious recurring phenomenon in the Psalms. 
Two contiguous Psalms have a special word or turn of 
expression common to both, e.g. xxii. 20, xxv. 16—Ixxiil. 18, 
Ixxiv. 3, possibly the earliest examples. And the linguistic 
notes of later date in later Psalms are sometimes balanced 
by archaisms. As in the prophets, later Psalms frequently 
use the expressions of earlier. 

The theology of the Psalms is progressive. The friend- 
ship of God is felt to include that He will not desert His 
friend in death.2. The likeness to God is felt to be a pledge 
of immortality. The sacrifice of animals is felt to be really 
ineffectual, and a symbol of the sacrifice of a life devoted to 
Jehovah. The cursing in the Psalms is not personal vin- 
dictiveness, but a sense of justice in wicked and lawless times. 
The cursing in cix. is, I am convinced on careful reading, an 
intensely vivid picture of the spirit of David’s enemies, and 
not of his own. The Messianic element in the Psalms arises 
from type and analogy,® from transcendence,® and from the 
devotional expression of the hopes which the accurate succes- 
sion of the prophets kept alive. Psalm xxii., ¢.g., is as truly 
inapplicable to Jeremiah or any one else as to David. It 
arises from the historic foreground of David’s early sorrows 


IRRV. 225 lt 1S, 1O)> lil. .O5. Cxxxn 7) Ss CxXxl, 3 

2 xvi. 10, II. SR VE TS eed lel 

5 “The Son of Man” gathers up into Himself the types and analogies 
of good men and the official types of king and priest (Zech. vi. 9-14). 

® xl. The substitution of personal obedience for sacrifices transcends 
the capacity of the Psalmist (see verse 12), 
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keenly felt to detailed description, which only fits some other. 
It is a vivid picture of nothing less than the Crucifixion, 
and unfolds the “unknown” and untold sufferings of the 
Crucified. 

(2) The Solomonic or Wisdom Literature (Proverbs, Job, 
Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes or Koheleth). It is certain that 
Solomon gave a new direction to the thought and literature 
of his nation. The profound peace and the great commercial 
prosperity of his times enlarged their borders and awakened 
their minds to new questionings. The peaceful rivalry of 
parts of the world renowned for wisdom (1 Kings iv. 30, 31) 
quickened their interest in the reasons and causes of all 
things in the world. What was fought for in David’s time 
and before it was now established, Psalms are the products 
of strife and battle and sorrow. Proverbs, which gather up 
into short sayings or similitudes, or longer philosophical re- 
flection, the lessons of enlarged experience in ordinary life 
and in civic wisdom, are the products of peace. Solomon 
prayed for wisdom,! and became its ideal to his own nation 
and to others. 

It is a standing surprise that out of all the asserted literary 
productions of Solomon (1 Kings iv. 32, 33), which I see no 
reason to think fabulous, so little with real certainty can 
be attributed to him in the literature preserved to us in the 
canon. It seems to confirm the idea that the prophets, as 
they were the historians, so they were the custodians of the 
literature of Israel. It seems as though the prophets’ stern 
and deserved condemnation of Solomon’s cosmopolitan policy 
and religious indifferentism, which they saw tended to sap 
the real mission of Israel, led also to an early prophetic 
rejection of much that he wrote. But the writings grouped 
together as sapiential proceed from the impetus which Solomon 
gave, or are associated with it. 

A. Proverbs.—The word “ Proverbs,” taken from the LXX. 
and from a Greek word meaning “common sayings of the 


1 The ‘‘ wisdom” of the Hebrews is the ‘‘ philosophy ” of the Greeks ; 
of. Ewald, History, iii. p. 274 et seg, 
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wayside,” is an unhappy translation for the Hebrew title 
from the first word of the book (mishlé, mashal). It gives 
the matter far less importance and dignity than it ought to 
have, for “the Proverbs” are not a collection of popular 
sayings. It is probable that there is no exact modern equiva- 
lent in one word for mashal. Friedrich Delitzsch makes it 
likely that its primitive meaning is similar to the Assyrian 
masalu, “to shine.” Both in Assyrian and Hebrew the same 
root stands for “likeness,” and for “rule.” Perhaps we 
might say that the comparison of two or more things makes 
the thing which is common to them shine or be distinct in 
the understanding. The splendour of the ruler is his dis- 
tinction. Similar allied meanings are found in Hebrew and 
Assyrian for the root sarar.1 The earlier use of mashal has 
no strict idea of comparison. The mashal which Balaam 
“delivered” has no distinctive similitudes in it. What is 
quoted from the anonymous “moshelim” in Numb. xxi. 27 
is a snatch of an old warrior song of victory. Mashal seems, 
therefore, to have as its primitive sense the meaning of a dis- 
tinguished utterance or composition, as distinct from common 
talk or prose. It was not exactly a song or an ode. It was 
an earlier expression than prophecy, and had a wider connota- 
tion, Now this seems exactly to accord with what we are 
told of the origin of Solomon’s proverbs. We are told that 
he “spoke” 3000 mashal (collective sing.), and “his songs 
were 1005.” His method was related to the Eastern method 
of Edom and Arabia, but he surpassed them init. It was a 
method by wise and keen conversations between wise and 
inquiring men and women? on all things in heaven and 
earth. It was the Eastern and more ancient correlative of 
the dialogues of Socrates and Plato. We see now how 
completely satisfactory and reasonable is the traditional and 


1 See his singularly instructive essay, Hebvew and Assyrian, pp. 54, 553 
Williams & Norgate. Though his Assyrian lexicon omits this, we may 
perhaps regard it as a happy inspiration. 

2 The Queen of Sheba was very earnest in it (1 Kings x.). 

8 It was as Solomon puts it, ‘‘as iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the discernment of his friend” (xxvii. 17), one of the proverbs 
collected by Hezekiah’s men. 
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ancient association of the book of Job, which is the supremest 
instance of this method, with the Solomonic wisdom literature. 
There is on this ground strong probability that it is related 
to these times. It was in Solomon’s time, and in a time of 
widespread peace that this method came to its best fruition, 
And as this wisdom came from the gift of Jehovah, so it rose 
to a height that was above the inconsistencies of those who 
possessed it. It is true; it is from above; it is for all time. 
And probably, but not always, the result of these wise talks 
and debates about all things was crystallised into short simili- 
tudes or “maximes” ! or aphorisms, which made them current 
coin for the people, whom the better heart of Solomon desired 
to teach and govern well. The meaning of similitude for 
mashal is thus seen to be a derived one, We may therefore 
assent, though in perhaps a modified way, to the words of 
Christian Bened. Michaelis: ‘‘From David’s closet, conse- 
crated to prayer, we now pass into Solomon’s school of 
wisdom, to admire the greatest of philosophers in the son of 
the greatest of theologians.” The true view of the origin 
of the proverbs of Solomon gives us the key also to the 
peculiarities of their language. It is the language of educated 
conversation, different from the Psalm, the song, or the law, 
or the history book, though this by no means excludes the 
possibility of the occurrence in it of some popular sayings 
also. Further, as these conversations, debates, or answers to 
questions propounded were oral, they were reported. There 
was a reporter, and what was reported amounted to the round 
number at one time of 3000, and their reference included 
observation of elementary facts of botany and the natural 
history of animals, besides man and God and creation, some 
of which only in part have come down to us (1 Kings iv. 33). 
Possibly in the interests of giving the book of Proverbs the 
latest date possible, it is allowed that “the wise men took for 
granted the main postulates of Israel’s creed” (Driver). 


1 Cf. De Wette, Zutroduction, ii. p. 518, and the French use of the word 
maxtimes for the writings of De la Rochefoucauld and others, or the 
pensées of Pascal. The Hebrew form is by parallelism (generally of 
two lines, sometimes more). 
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Cornill goes further and colours his opinion with a certain 
eloquence: ‘All the struggles which convulsed and domi- 
nated the times of the prophets are fought out; prophecy 
and law lie as things closed and completed! behind the 
Proverbs, and the book itself, taking its stand upon the en- 
tirely pure and lofty plane of religious and moral ideas 
attained through the instrumentality of these two forces, 
mints the precious metal of prophecy and the law into current 
coin.” He will have none of traditional Solomon. Yet 
times of peace, the age-long presence and general knowledge 
of the law, and the character of Solomon himself give the 
picture he presents equally well. 

It will possibly be easier from the foregoing considerations 
to come to the question as to how much or how little of 
Solomon there is in the book of Proverbs. The peculiar 
feature of Solomon’s epoch in literature was the birth of the 
intellect. The subjects treated in the Proverbs are treated 
from this point of view. It is not apology, nor orthodoxy, 
nor the evidence of feeling, but right thinking, which is the 
theme. 

The fear of the Lord, the basis of real wisdom, the ever- 
lasting choice and the everlasting temptation, the kinship of 
the wisdom that spread the heavens and formed the earth 
and all that is therein with the wisdom that set the conditions 
and surroundings of human existence, the natural state of 
monogamy, notwithstanding all inconsistent usages of kings 
or other men,? the impressible character of children (the “ my 
son” of Proverbs i.—ix. implies the necessity and method of 
true popular education—not a taking out of the world, but a 
knowledge of, and a preparedness to meet, its temptations), 
the real philosophy of social institutions and behaviour, and 


1 He bases this on a reference to Prov. xxviii. 4-9, xxix. 18, which are 
passages really not in any way more distinctive or demonstrative than can 
be alleged from David’s earlier Psalms or from cumulative references in 
the earlier prophets. Subjective opinion apparently gives a certainty un- 
attainable by traditional fact. 

2 Throughout in the Proverbs is illustrated the fact of our common 
experience that right thinking does not necessarily rule out inconsistent 
practice. 
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the principles of practical moral conduct—these are the 
questions treated in the book from the side of right reason.1 
I am convinced that any real valuing of the numerous and 
“sometimes contradictory subjective opinions of later criticism 
will show in this instance specially the unsatisfactory nature 
of a merely subjective standard. It is inconceivable that the 
lightheartedness of a cultivated nation should attribute to 
Solomon, their ideal of wisdom, the thoughts and investiga- 
tions of men of no particular distinction put together long 
after. It seems clear that we have the substance of Solomon’s 
intellectual determinations, principally on religious subjects, 
ruling out his thoughts upon plants and animals, though an 
occasional allusion to his observation of these comes in 
(vi. 6 ff. ; cf. also xxx. 25 ff.). To these aphorisms of Solomon 
are added the thoughts on similar subjects of the Eastern 
and possibly Israelite men of his age, whom he only surpassed 
in genius and breadth (xxiv. 23-34). And I hold that the 
appendices, xxx., “The words of Agur the son of Jakeh, 
the warning, the utterance of the man to Ithiel, to Ithiel 
and Ucal,” ® xxxi. 1-9, the “ warning ” against excess in drink 
that his mother gave King Lemuel, and xxxi. 1ro—31, the 
beautiful alphabetic praise of a good woman, probably from 
an Israelite source, are contemporary with Solomon. 

The work of Agur and Lemuel has most probably an 
Eastern source, like the book of Job. We know of no other 
time than that of Solomon, when peace and friendliness 
admitted of the action and reaction of Eastern and Israelite 
wisdom, or when it could have had effect in Israel and 
stamp itself on their literature (see 1 Kings iv. 31 and x.). 
The Proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah also 


1 “That I might make thee know the certainty of the words of truth” 
(xxil. 21). 

2 The imitative work of Sirach is associated with his name, and no one 
pretends that any part of his long and interesting book is not genuine. 

3 Note the words. It is still the result of conversational wisdom. The 
word “utterance” is used of the mashal of Balaam. The text in xxx. I 
and xxxi. 1 may be corrupt. Some take Massa to be the name of a place 
somewhere in Arabia. ‘The indications at any rate point to the Eastern 
origin of these two mashals. 
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“removed” from one roll to another,! ze. inserted from 
MSS, in Jerusalem into the official collection, are placed 
between the appendices and the end of the first edition 
of Solomon’s proverbs, because they are further additions 
to Solomon’s proverbs. 

Contents :—i,—1x. state the general principles of the subject 
by contrast, and the same general contrast runs through 
these chapters—the two voices which are continually crying in 
the ordinary life—the one inviting to the fear of Jehovah, but 
she (wisdoms, plural, as personifying all the kinds of applied 
wisdom) will not always cry in the ears of the disobedient 
and obstinate. These will perhaps learn too late the bitter- 
ness of their own ways. The other is like the foreign 
harlot, who may well have been the plague of Solomon’s 
days of prosperity and foreign intercourse, whose immorality 
was part of her religion,? continually enticing to destruction 
and premature death. The voice of wisdom begins in the 
instructions and example of a good home. And in the 
first chapter the going out into the world meets with the 
hail-fellow-well-met evil companionship, which leads to theft 
and murder (i, r0o-19).2 Solomon says that his own home 
had good influences (iv. 3, 4), and the continued stress laid 
upon the instruction of father and mother seems to show 
that this characteristic was far more common among the 
people of Israel, in accordance with the teaching of 
Deuteronomy, than we should have supposed from the brief 
records of Samuel and Kings. After the vivid description 


1 xxv. I. This seems the clear meaning of the word, which only occurs 
in this sense once. As it only occurs once, there seems little possible proof 
that it is very late, z.¢. later than the times of Hezekiah’s men. 

2 The picture of the /ore¢gx harlot confirms what emerges in Samuel 
and Kings, that the moral character of Hebrew women was on the whole 
good and their subtle wisdom often great; cf Prov. xxxi, 10-31. When 
this became by bad example not so, it was in the prophets’ view the 
herald of judgment. 

3 The instance is given as a parable of similar temptations to youths 
going out into the world (i. 19). There is nothing contrary to the proba- 
bilities of Solomon’s time in the picture so vividly drawn. It was a time 
when there was a growing distinction between the very rich and the very 
poor and next-door to slaves. Robbery becomes a temptation for such 
times more than in other times, 
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of the enticements of the foreign harlot, as a kind of 
embodiment of evil, there succeeds the personification of 
wisdom (sing. fem.) as not only concerned with happiness 
and conduct in this world, but as the help-meet of God 
Himself before the world was, the origin of all order and 
beauty. ‘“Whoso sinneth against me, sinneth against his 
own nature.” Then returning to the plural, “wisdoms” 
(the distributive wisdoms), of chapter i. 20, she is pictured 
as building (like Solomon) her princely home among men, 
and bidding the open-minded to her feast; while again, as 
in 1. 29, the very beginning of wisdom is said to be the fear 
of Jehovah, and the knowledge of holy men is understanding 
(ix. 10; ¢f. Job. xxviii. 28, where Adonai stands for Jehovah 
in the Massoretic text, but Jehovah in very many MSS.). 
By contrast, the woman of folly, more outside than in her 
house, entices the passers-by into the depths of the grave. 
This introduction, with the contrast running through it, is 
plainly a mashal, is necessary to the following application 
of the subject, and comes, I doubt not, from Solomon in 
substance. It may be the substance of many of Solomon’s 
most nobly expressed thoughts upon the observed perpetual 
clashing and everlasting choice of principles in the world. 
The title which follows by no means implies a different 
author (x. 1). It is simply to assure us that the application 
of wisdom to detail, which succeeds it, is from the same source 
as the other. The mashal is by no means distinctively 
gnomic and by short two-lined comparisons. x.—xxiv. 22 is 
the first collection of Solomon’s applied wisdom. xxiv. 23-34 
is a short collection of proverbs by other wise men, and 
originally, in all probability, with the appendices xxx. and xxxi., 
formed the first edition of Solomonic wisdom. xxv. I—xxix. 
is the further collection of Solomon’s proverbs made by 
Hezekiah’s men from sources still extant in Jerusalem. 

The personification of wisdom as God’s handmaid before 
the world was became the Logos of the Alexandrian book 
of Wisdom and of Philo, and influenced the doctrine of the 
memra in later Judaism. It adumbrated the doctrine of 
“the word” in St. John’s gospel. Professor Plumptre, in 

M 
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the Speakers Commentary, has some still valuable remarks 
upon the manner in which even the peculiarities and mistakes 
of the LXX. have influenced the N.T.— specially with regard to 
their quotation of Proverbs. This influence has been just at 
present unduly cast into the shade by the singularly interesting 
researches of Deissmann into the bearing of the Egyptian papyri, 
which recent years have brought to light, upon N.T. Greek. 

B. Job.—The order in which Job stood in “the writings ” 
is sometimes different. The Judaic tradition of Baba 
Bathra (xiv. 6) puts it “Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, 
Koheleth, Song of Songs.” The LXX gives it “Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Koheleth, Song of Songs.” 1 Tradition seems clear 
that Job is relatively old, and belongs to the Solomonic or 
wisdom literature of the Hebrews. The book derives its 
name from the hero. Contents :—i., ii. are introductory. 
1. I-5 gives a fine Eastern picture of a very prosperous but 
a very righteous and religious man. 6-22 introduces a 
heavenly scene, which somewhat corresponds to the vision 
of Michaiah the son of Imlah (1 Kings xxii.), which reveals 
the hidden’ predestination of Ahab’s death. He who is 
called there “the spirit of falsehood” is called here “the 
adversary.” ‘The entirely subordinate position of this evil 
but powerful person in both cases is worthy of the closest 
attention. It is different from the conception of evil | 
personality in other nations, and throughout the O.T. is 
consistently equivalent with the doctrine of “the tempter,” 
“the prince of this world” in the New. The challenge of 
Satan is accepted, and swiftly succeeding calamity falls. The 
description is exceedingly dramatic and vigorous. Job is 
left suddenly deserted by all his prosperity. Yet will he not 
charge God with foolishness. ii. Satan challenges a still 
further trial, involving Job himself. He is smitten with an 
intolerable disease. His wife, in the extremity of her anguish, 
bids him let his integrity go and curse ? God, in order to die. 


1 See Konig, Zzzleitung, p. 459. Poetic accentuation is common to 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (Budde). : 


® There seems to be very good proof that whenever this phrase “curse 
God” occurs in the O.T., the text has been altered by Judaic emendators, 
to whom it was abhorrent, into a euphemism. 
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But he will not. From Eastern localities three friends arrive 
to comfort him, but, impressed by his tremendous calamity, 
they remain for many days speechless. 

iii. Job at length “opens his mouth” and curses the day 
of his birth. With inimitable pathos and much quoted 
language he expresses his present state as justifying the 
desire for death. iv.—xxxi. Then ensues the splendid dialogue. 
Job’s friends, in beautiful, true, and poetic addresses, invite 
him to repentance for the sins that his calamity implies and 
chastises. Job, though acknowledging his imperfection, and 
not really impugning the justice of God, refuses to acknow- 
ledge his calamity to be a punishment, or to recognise his 
past integrity as unreal. His cry of anguish, his appeal to the 
justice of God, which he says is unheard, his “cursing his 
day,” are but the natural expression of his feeling, intolerable 
if pent-up (vi. 26). His friends’ truly good and not too 
sympathetic platitudes are known to every one (xvi. 1-3). Job 
could speak then as well as they (xii. 1-3). But they do not 
hit the point—the “right reason” of his sufferings. There 
is some mystery. As God, and not searching, reveals in the 
conscience the end of man (xxviii. 28), so there is something 
behind. His friends urge, rising to a climax, that Job is 
obdurate in his wickedness (xxii. 5), and that he has been a 
hypocrite, sinning secretly (xxiv. 25). Job, in a noble retro- 
spect, asserts his charitable and unblemished life (xxix.—xxxi.). 
His words are ended. Neither for his wife nor for his 
friends will he let go his sincerity. His friends are silenced, 
and Bildad, the last speaker, can only refer generally to the 
righteousness of God (xxv.). The right reason of his suffer- 
ing is not punishment for wickedness or hypocrisy. 

The debate has been carried on in the presence of others. 
Elihu, one of them, but not one of Job’s friends, a young man 
whose family is very definitely given (xxxil. 1-5), now inter- 
venes. He is displeased at Job’s friends for imputing evil to 
Job; he thinks Job himself has gone too far. Suffering is pur- 
gative as well as punitive (xxxvi. 15, 16). ‘God is great and 
we know Him not” (xxxvi. 26), In the wonder of the things 
we know, in the storm just rising up (xxxvii. 2 ef seq.), there 
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is more than we can search into and thoroughly understand. 
There is something behind. Reasoning is baffled before 
the whole mystery of nature. The storm comes, and out of 
the storm Jehovah speaks (xxxviii._xli.), The wonderand power 
of nature are beyond man’s grasp. Here Job says a few 
words and the argument proceeds (xl. 1-5). Even the hippo- 
potamus and the crocodile declare a power and wisdom 
greater than man’s. Omnia exeunt in mysterium. ‘The 
premises are given, but the conclusion is not drawn. As 
Wright says (Commentary), this answer is the nucleus of the 
argument of right reasoning in Butler's Analogy; ‘‘the 
same difficulties attend the investigation of the spiritual as 
of the physical world; the same residuum of total ignorance 
is exposed.” Job repents, not of his sin, but of his want of 
faith. The terrible problem of undeserved suffering is the 
limit of right reasoning. There is something beyond. The 
right reasoning of the ordinary orthodoxy of Job’s able and 
righteous friends was good up to a point. Job was no 
rationalist in the sense of denying it. But the keenness of 
his suffering, and the true consciousness of his own sincere © 
goodness in the past produced a situation which pointed 
beyond. It foreshadowed the N.T. and Heb. ii. 10. It was 
the perpetual and ancient antidote to Judaism (John ix. 1, 
2, 34). xiii. Job must intercede by sacrifice for his friends’ 
want of faith and love. His prosperity returns. The prologue 
and the epilogue are essential parts of the whole. Much is 
unintelligible without them. 

Job, therefore, is an inspired book, It is a revelation of 
truth, It is a prophecy of greater things. With regard 
to the form of it, there seems an entire agreement. It is 
one of the finest heritages of the race. Mr, Froude called it 
“‘a book which will one day, perhaps, when it is allowed 
to stand on its own merits, be seen towering up alone, 
far above all the poetry of the world.” Carlyle said of it: 
“T call the book of Job one of the grandest things ever 
written with pen.” Goethe was consciously influenced by 
it in the prologue of Faust and unconsciously in the poem 
itself, as Budde reminds us. But when we try to picture 
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by what process Job came to be what it is, there is some 
difficulty. It is an Israelite work proceeding entirely from 
a non-Israelite source. Jehovah is the Divine name of 
the prologue and epilogue. Jehovah is the name which 
originally stood at xxviii. 28, and was soon changed to 
Adonai, as perhaps it was felt not to fit its place in the 
dialogue. Jehovah is the name from chapter xxxviii., as 
perhaps the God of Revelation. But in the dialogue there are 
only most ancient and patriarchal names for God, e.g. Eloah, 
Shaddai. The whole scenery is outside Palestine. Uz is 
a place really only guessed at. The LXX., in an addition 
to Job, places it “‘on the borders of Edom and Arabia.” 
Ussaa, in Shalmanezer’s inscription, Delitzsch supposes on 
the Orontes.1 Uz was evidently in the neighbourhood of 
the Sabeans and the Kasdim. The picture Job gives of 
himself is the picture of an Arabian gentleman (xxix.—xxxi.). 
His temptation is to star-worship. The allusions to the 
constellations and certain ancient myths remind one of 
early Babylonia. ‘The orthodoxy of Job’s friends is an old 
orthodoxy outside the Mosaic law and untinctured by it. 
_ The idea of Satan as the accuser has echoes in ancient 
Babylonia. ‘The Brahmins in India have a story in some 
respects very similar to the story of Job, excluding the great 
mashal of the dialogue (Jeremias). The orthodoxy of Job’s 
friends and of Job himself is the orthodoxy of Melchizedek, 
of Balaam, of the unknown Canaanite before Joshua, of the 
Patriarchs, of Jethro, of the underlying monotheism, which 
presents itself in the earliest remains of the Eastern world. 
Job presents with inspired conviction the orthodox Messianic 
hope, free from every corruption, in its simplest and most 
ancient form (xix. 25), “even I know (as well as you) that 
my Goel (my next-of-kin champion) is living, and as a late- » 
comer he shall arise upon the earth, and after my skin 
(which suffers as ye see), when (my calamities) have rid me 
of this (body), even freed from my flesh I shall behold 
God, whom I shall behold for myself and mine eyes shall 
see, and not as a stranger.” 
1 But this is a quite improbable region for the land of Job. 
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Job alleges this Eastern orthodoxy of Messianic expectation 
as a reason why his friends should pity him and cease to 
persecute. For is not “the root” of true Eastern religion 
in him as well asin them? This seems the meaning of the 
context (xix. 21-29). But the Messianic expectation has 
not gone beyond its simplest possible form. 

The Jewish tradition (Baba Bathra, 15 a) holds Job to be 
a didactic poem. “Job never really was, he is not a created 
being, he is a mashal.” Nevertheless the speeches of Job 
have an intensely real tone. His description of his physical 
feelings (vi. 1-7) seems too vivid and actual for ancient 
fiction to portray. It seems simply incredible that a book 
that, as Renan truly says, would have seemed to the men 
of the times of Ezra and Nehemiah and Malachi as sheer 
unorthodox “blasphemy” should have been adopted by 
them into the canon from some foreign source. It required 
the authority of Solomon to give it this place. It had this 
place long before their time. The general Judaic tradition 
that the book comes from the days of Moses, though 
probably wrong, has this in it: that it correctly observes that 
its coming into the canon is old, and that it breathes an 
extra legal atmosphere. But the indications seem clear. 
It came into the Hebrew literature in Solomon’s day, when 
men were open to the influences of Edomite and Arabian 
wisdom. ‘These precious pages have handed on to us an 
echo of the ancient wisdom of Teman” (Renan, Le Livre de 
Job xxvii.). The poem is based on fact, and indeed much 
more fact than is generally held. It is essentially a mashal 
in the Solomonic sense. It is a magnificent investigation 
from the side of pure reason, with only tradition and pure 
Eastern religion behind it, into the problem of evil, restricted 
to the problem of undeserved suffering. It makes clear, and 
leads us up to a mystery which lies beyond pure reason. 
It is strictly inspired. It prepares the way of Christ. 

From the time of Solomon, Job was a well-read book 
amongst educated Israelites. It is not exactly quotation, as 
Renan again with probable accuracy alleges; but the thoughts 
of Job are in the air, Franz Delitzsch goes further :—“ Job 
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was a much-read work in the eighth century. Amos, Isaiah, 
and Hezekiah were well acquainted with it.” Delitzsch is 
probably right when he makes its ideas earlier than Proverbs. 
Its language is the language of conversation. It is classic 
but peculiar. It may have Arabisms in it (G. B. Wright, 
Comm.). 

There is a tendency in later critics to relax the general 
judgment of the earlier. The speeches of Elihu are perceived 
to be necessary to the book. They convey what would be 
unsuitable to the speech of Jehovah Himself. Even the 
observed change in style and level of eloquence may be a 
masterpiece of the author. It may convey that Elihu is less 
glib in rounded platitude, but, though without too great sym- 
pathy with the suffering of Job, a better reasoner. Jeremias 
suggests that behind Elihu lies the author himself. The 
author of Job was a traveller. He had been down the mines 
of Sinai (xxviii.). He was familiar with Egypt (xl., xli.). 

C. The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s.—i. 1. The 
meaning of the title, which is not quite obvious, is well given, 
I think, by Bleek. It means the most beautiful song of 
Solomon’s many songs. (1 Kings iv. 32, Heb. v. 12 puts 
them at 1005; the word is the same.) It does not seem 
so certain that the title necessarily does not proceed from 
Solomon himself, because asher does not occur in the book but 
the shorter she. But it may very well be from another hand. 
Of this song Bossuet says eloquently: ‘Every part of the 
Canticles abounds in poetical beauties; the objects which 
present themselves on every side are the choicest plants, the 
most beautiful flowers, the most delicious fruits, the bloom 
and vigour of spring, the sweet verdure of the fields, flourishing 
and well-watered gardens, pleasant streams, and perennial 
fountains. The other senses are represented as regaled with 
- the most precious odours, natural and artificial; with the 
sweet singing of birds and the soft voice of the turtle; with 
milk and honey and the choicest of wine. To these enchant- 
ments are added all that is beautiful and graceful in the 


1 Renan objects to the ‘‘ grammarians,” who wish to make the language 
late, that ‘‘ taste’ has also something to say about it. ‘ 
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human form; the endearments, the caresses, the delicacy of 
love: if any object be introduced which seems not to har- 
monise with this delightful scene, such as the awful prospect 
of tremendous precipices, the wildness of mountains, or the 
haunts of lions, its effect is only to heighten by the contrast 
the beauty of the other objects, and to add the charms of 
variety to those of grace and elegance.” Says Michaelis: 
“‘Tt is much to be lamented that no commentator has arisen 
sufficiently qualified to explain this beautiful poem. ‘Those 
who have attempted it have been scholastic divines, rather 
indeed mystics, and have entirely overlooked the obvious and 
more elegant meaning.” 2 Herder calls it, and his translation 
reflects something of the elegance of the original, “Solomon’s 
song of love, the oldest and the most beautiful love song of 
the East.” Contents:—It is difficult to give these, as the 
structure of the poem has been long contested, the allusions 
involve much knowledge and much feeling for Eastern poetry, 
and to set the poem in the right light requires some apprecia- 
tion for the genius of the author. But some points stand 
out; and it is probable that the poem is not a drama, as 
Ewald makes it, in any strict sense. The swift changes in 
the person of the speaker are rather part of the poetic setting 
to a continuous whole. The subject is the beauty and truth 
of monogamous love—a subject strange for Solomon himself, 
and perhaps even still stranger, if it be supposed to be a 
poem of someone else about Solomon. 

It is plainly a mashal. Just as the law lies behind 
Proverbs, but Proverbs, so to say, is thinking independent 
of it, yet only possible in its atmosphere, so this mashal of 
true monogamous love is independent of the beauty of the 
first three chapters of Genesis. It does not allude to them. 
It justifies the truth of the sexual relation there beautifully 
defined from the experience of a highly cultivated purity of 
thinking. Yet the existence and appreciation of Gen. i.-iil. 
is the cause why this song is never debased by the ¢lightest 


1 Quoted by Lowth. 


* See Lowth, Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, pp. 349, 352 (Gregory’s 
edition, 1787). 
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touch of real sensualism,! and why the song is never deflected 
from that balanced equality, which all the highest poetry and 
highest experience of the race affirms of the true and ideal 
marriage union. There is not the slightest touch in it of the 
later and the modern Eastern degradation of woman. The 
thoughts of the harem are entirely alien from it. The love 
delineated brooks no second, no rivalry, would cease to 
bloom and begin to wither if such a wind touched it. It is 
worthy of more consideration than it has received, that the 
history gives a time of many years, when apparently Solomon 
had only one wife, the Pharaoh’s daughter. It was for her 
and for her alone in his first years that he built a house. I 
conceive that it was in these years of first and undivided love 
that Solomon wrofe for his people this song to prove from 
high reason the beauty and naturalness of true love. The 
woman of the poem zs the Pharaoh’s daughter. Solomon’s 
later lamentable inconsistency arose from his breadth of 
mind, too much trusted, from his worldly policy, from a 
growing debasement of mere inclination which made in the 
prophets’ view his old age weak and foolish. His early stan- 
dard was painfully lowered. It is clear from the history that 
there was something that alienated the Pharaoh in Solomon’s 
lifetime, and brought him against Jerusalem quickly after his 
death. It is perhaps not unworthy of consideration that the 
song itself presents, indeed, an ideal of wise, cultured, quite 
restrained inclination; but the sterner thought of duty and 
sacrifice is absent from it. The world is become again a 
paradise, without the lurking temptations in it, which really 
surround actual life. 

The more I think of it, the more inconceivable it be- 
comes, that any contemporary could have written this song 
about the love of Solomon (Bleek). But it is conceivable 
to me that the Divine gift of wisdom might have enabled 
Solomon himself to write it in his earlier and better years. 
And it is to these earlier and better years that Psalms 


1 What to the coarser Western understanding seems too plain for prudish 
ears is rather the reflection of that paradise state when the man and the 
woman were naked, but not ashamed. Greek nakedness is not shame. 
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xlv. and Ixxii. with much freshness and enthusiasm refer 
also. 

Let us return to the contents of the song. i. 1-7 is the 
first speech of the bride. She has just left her brothers’ 
care. Her delight is in being brought to the king. She 
warns the daughters of Jerusalem not to think scorn of her 
swarthy Egyptian beauty. She thinks with regret of what 
sometimes had incensed her brothers, that in her care for 
others she may have neglected herself. When her beloved 
goes forth as a shepherd to his flock, she longs to be with 
him still. i. 8. The short poetic answer of the bridegroom 
to this longing. i. 9-14. The bride again. She compares 
the beloved to the beauty of one of Pharaoh’s horses. She 
delights to sit at his table as in the midst of the delicious 
scent of flowers. i. 15—lil, 11. The reciprocal endearments 
of the bride and bridegroom. The beautiful refrain ii. 7, iii. 5 
cautions the daughters of Jerusalem against waking love 
before the right time. i. 15 rules outlover’s quarrels. iti. 1-4 
pictures, as it were, a bad dream of separation. iil. 6—11 
pictures the royal progress of Solomon in a palanquin of his 
own devising, crowned by his mother, on the day of his 
espousals. iv. 1-7. The espousals are over and the bridegroom 
bids his beloved come away into the open country, as to 
some paradise of God. iv. 8-15. The bridegroom continues 
with a further invitation, iv. 16, The place they seek, | 
the bride says, is a garden cool and scented. v. 1. The 
bridegroom is come into it. v. 2—vi. 3. The horrid dream 
of separation returns, this time with greater heartache. The 
bride goes forth forsaken into the night to seek the beloved ; 
she is, as it were, beaten and robbed; but with the returning 
dawn and cheered by the sympathy of her sister women, 
she is reassured. It is only that he is feeding his flock. 
vi. 4-9. The bridegroom himself reassures her, and this 
time with perhaps a false note. There may be many queens 
and many concubines, but she is the only one. vi. 11-vii. g. 
He himself is conscious of the longing of separation. Before 
he was aware his heart has been diverted by cares of state 
(vi. 12). His heart cries again for his beloved, calling her 
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by the name Shulammite,! which recalls the fairest maiden 
in all Israel (1 Kings i. 3). He expatiates upon her charms. 
Vil. 10—viii. 3, Reunited, the bride again bids him come forth 
and away to be alone in the paradise. She would fain have 
him related to her by every tie of blood as well as marriage, 
for then he would never go away. viii. 4-5. The bride again, 
with the same beautiful refrain, warns the daughters of 
Jerusalem not to wake up love till the right time, for love 
has weakness and love brings travail. viii. 6, 7. For oh! 
such love as this must have a seal of sacredness, and must 
be undivided. It is strong as death. It must be sheltered 
from a jealousy as cruel as the grave and flashing like fire. 
For as nothing can quench it, so nothing can buy it. 
villi. 8, 9. She thinks of her brothers and her own little sister, 
not yet grown. She at any rate must be protected and 
saved, for, viii, 10-14, she was once like her little sister, 
and then she was in Solomon’s eyes “as one finding 
peace.” But now Solomon has let out his vineyard, and 
yet the vineyard is hers by right, and hers is the disposal 
of its hire. And still, though she dwells too much alone in 
the gardens, while his boon companions and associates 
dwell upon his words, yet she too must hear his voice. 
He must hasten to her with the swiftness of the roe or the 
young hart upon mountains, redolent with the sweet smell 
of nature. And so the chiefest of all Solomon’s songs 
dies away into a kind of chastened sadness. 

When we think of the genius of the man, which later ages, 
guided by the severe judgment of the prophets, have largely 
discounted, it may well be his. And the very sadness of its 
conclusion may reflect the judgment of his truer reason on 
his own inconsistency. It leads up to the deeper vein of 
sadness, with which Koheleth, I am convinced, whatever 
our opinion of its date or author, rightly colours the thinking 
of Solomon’s latest years. The song displays a truly kingly 
knowledge of the beauties of his own beautiful country, from 


1 The word is changed from the Shunammite of 1 Kings i. 3 to 
Shulammite to give a word-play upon the name of Solomon Such word- 
plays were agreeable to the Hebrew ears. 
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the open uplands near Jerusalem to the noble mountain 
scenery of Lebanon and Hermon, and the plains and gardens 
of the north. There is also a truly poetic appreciation of 
all this varied charm and beauty, which gave its best to 
him who sang the chiefest song of all his songs of the truth 
of love. It will be observed that the “mystical” interpreta- 
tion of this poem is only false so far as it blinds us to the 
simple elegance which pervades it. “The great mystery” 
of Christ and His Church must cohere in any true and living 
conception of the marriage union, which was created to 
foreshadow it. The association of the Song of Songs with 
the Messianic idea began in pre-Christian times and is Judaic 
in its source. 

D. (1) Ruth; (2) Lamentations—The reason why these 
two books stand in this order in the “ writings ” is not an early 
reason. ‘They may well have stood originally, as the LXX. 
makes them, the one after Judges and the other after 
Jeremiah.1 The reason of their present place is a late 
one. They were in course of time bound up with the five 
megilloth, which volume was placed here, and consequently 
they were.” 

(1) Ruih.—Contents:—i. The troubles of Naomi, who 
resorts to Moab in a time of scarceness. The greater fidelity 
of Ruth the Moabitess over the conduct of Orpah the 
Moabitess, though both are excellent young women. ii. Ruth 
gleaning in the field of Boaz, her kinsman by marriage, 
makes his acquaintance and experiences his kindness. iii. 
Instigated by Naomi, she challenges him to take up the 
legal obligation of Goel, or, .:ext-of-kin, which by law lies 
upon him. ‘This he promises to do, if a nearer kinsman still 
gives up his right. iv. 1-17. With the accustomed legal 
ceremony this nearer kinsman gives up his right to Boaz. 
Boaz marries Ruth accordingly, and the child born is received 
with great rejoicing by the women of Bethlehem, as a comfort 
to Naomi in her sorrow. Naomi acts asits nurse. iv, 18—24. 


1 Though the spurious Baruch comes in between. 


2 7.e. there was a later displacement, which dislocated the earlier and 
original order. 
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A short genealogy which shows that Ruth the Moabitess was 
a direct ancestress of David. 


There seems not the slightest real ground for doubting the 
truth or the very early date of this delightful and idyllic book. 
The history of Judges makes room for it. It implies that 
Judah was quiet and comparatively steadfast. It was only 
when the Ammonites were flushed with victory that they 
attacked “even” Judah and Benjamin (Judges x. 9). Fora 
long season Judah was quiet. The ceremony by which the 
next-of-kin (Goel) abjures his right is practically the same as 
Deut. xxv, 5-10. It seems to be later, for the spitting in 
the face (Deut. xxv. g), which seems to have been a nasty 
custom of the Mosaic Israelite (cf Numb. xii. 14), is left 
out. The fact that David sent away his father and mother 
(z Sam. xxii. 3, 4) during his persecution by Saul, into the 
charge of the King of Moab, tallies with Ruth iv. 18-24. 
The Hebrew of the book is pure. The simple piety of Boaz 
and his men, and the true sympathy of the women of 
Bethlehem for Naomi and her sorrows are a pleasant illus- 
tration of a perpetual truth. There was always at all times 
“a remnant” (1 Kings xix. 18). Both prophet and historian 
dwell on the darker side. Neither the law nor the prophets 
were ever entirely ineffective (cf Ruth iv. 11, 12). 

(2) Lamentations.—We have again a title from the LXX. 
The Hebrew knows it by its first word, “ Alas how!” 
Contents :—i., ii. The sorrows of Jerusalem at and after 
Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and conquest are portrayed with 
exquisite feeling and beauty. iii. The sorrows of the poet, 
with Jeremiah’s special characteristic, probably influenced 
from the book of Job, a vivid picturing of Jehovah as his 
personal enemy and yet an absolute trust. There are poetic 
traces of Jeremiah’s known experience, ¢@g. verses 53-59. 
iv. returns to the sorrow of his nation. v. is a prayer of 
quite unapproachable pathos. 


The first four chapters are alphabetical, like some of the 
Psalms. The metre is specially regular, and is what Ley 
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called the elegiac pentameter—three cadences in the first 
line and two in the second. As metre can be fairly alleged 
of this structure, the Lamentations form a starting-point 
for metrical systems in general, and the metrical form of 
prophecy and psalm has been pushed too far, Strack truly 
says that the poem stands very close to the troubles of 
Jerusalem’s destruction, and Jeremiah’s actual experience is 
poetically alluded to, eg. v. 8, 9. The ancient tradition of 
Jeremiah’s authorship is unanimous. The LXX. introduces 
a verse at the beginning which runs thus: “And it came to 
pass that after Israel was taken captive and Jerusalem was 
desolated, Jeremiah sat weeping, and he lamented this 
lamentation over Jerusalem and said.” 

There seems no manner of reason for doubting the 
tradition that Jeremiah wrote the Lamentations. De Wette 
says,! “the contents, tone, and language of the book agree with 
this tradition,” and he gives a considerable number of 
resemblances between it and Jeremiah’s prophecies. The 
older critics were mostly at one, and some strongly, that 
Jeremiah wrote it, The later critics, though much desirous 
of disputing the tradition, find many points of contact with 
Jeremiah in it. Budde divides the book between two or 
three unknown authors, one of which he puts as late as 
300 B.c. His arguments are not strong. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 
refers to a lost kinah which Jeremiah wrote in his youth 
on the death of Josiah. The Chronicler says it was put 
with the other kinoth—a book probably containing kinoth 
which have not come down to us. Budde says “the national 
guilt is not emphasised and the priests and prophets are 
spoken of with grief.” Now it is the characteristic of the 
kinah (cf. 2 Sam. i., a noble example, in which David says 
not a word against Saul) to be generous and to forget 
resentment in sorrow. But this objection is not altogether 
true; see il. 14, iv. 13, v. 16. It seems an absurd objection 
that Jeremiah, being in prison, saw nothing of the siege, 
as though a poet could not picture a historic event without 
being present at it. That Jeremiah’s later life was too 


1 Introduction, § 274. 
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troubled for him to think of writing poetry is equally 
unreasonable. There was many a quiet and sorrowful day 
in Mizpeh, when expressing his pent-up feeling in elegy 
would have been a fitting solace. That there are, when 
compared with his prophecies, changes of style and manner 
and differences in the colour of his sentiments, is just the 
character of a poetic gift, We might equally hold that 
he who wrote “The two Voices” could not have written 
“Tn Memoriam.” The probable date would be somewhat 
after 536 B.c. 

£. The properly Solomonic wisdom literature continued. 
Ecclesiastes (the LXX. title), Koheleth (the Hebrew title). 
Koheleth is probably a much more important title than is 
conveyed by the rendering “preacher.” It is probably a 
feminine collective, gathering up the species into one 
example,! as an official designation. It means one who is 
accustomed to gather to him an assembly to listen to his 
wisdom, “the great Assembler (of the wise).”? This seems 
its intention in this book, where it alone occurs. As the 
author writes at any rate in the name of Solomon (i. 1, 12), 
it refers to the well-known assemblies of Solomon to discuss 
the truth of all things. These are supposed to be his last 
words. - Koheleth is treated as a masculine, though in vil. 27 
it has, possibly by a slip, a feminine verb. Koheleth equates 
with “the master of assemblies” of xii. 11, z.e. of the wise. 

The subject of the book is the unsatisfactoriness of life as 
an end in itself, of wisdom even as end in itself. It is 
unsatisfactory because of its perpetual round of sameness, 
and its frequent failure in reward. The book again is 
distinctly a mashal. It applies the mature and weary 
judgment to a life of long and varied experience. It is 
not pessimistic, but keen sighted. Wisdom itself has been 
proved unsatisfactory (vii. 23-29). Yet it is good to be 
wise (vii. 11-13), and that for the people (xii. 9, to). Life 


1 See Ewald’s Grammar, § 346; Gesenius, 272 voc. 

2 As the word kahal always refers to the assembling of persons, it can 
scarcely mean “a collector of sentences.” Ecclesiastes (LXX.) seems to _ 
have the meaning proposed, and Gesenius suggests it. 
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is not without its fruit, though the fruit is hidden and long 
in coming (xi. 1, 2). But the mature judgment of the 
typically wise, tired and facing death, is that the satisfaction 
of life is not from inclination, however wisely directed 
and variously drawn out, but in duty well done. 

The author, if not Solomon, was a man of supreme genius. 
He has drawn a picture of Solomon’s last days true to the 
life, and filled with unmistakable touches of Solomon’s 
mind grown old and weary. The book has too much 
breadth for postcaptivity days, when Solomon was thought 
of chiefly as a sinner (Neh. xiii. 26) and remembered partly 
as an oppressor (Ezra ii. 55). It depicts a man wise with 
the greatest wisdom, experienced in all the pleasures of life, 
to a certain extent sadly disappointed, yet not letting go 
the profoundest belief in God. Its moral for Israel was 
that wisdom is good, but the friendship and joy of God 
is better. ‘“Solomon’s heart was not perfect with Jehovah 
his God as was the heart of David his father” (1 Kings xi. 4). 
Contents:—i. 1, The superscription is certainly like an 
inscription of Solomon himself. “The words of the great 
assembler of the wise (Koheleth) the son of David, King 
in Jerusalem,” and in verse 12 the writer says, “I, the 
Koheleth, was king over Israel in Jerusalem,” which does 
not necessarily imply that Solomon did not write so. The 
words may well be words of an old man addressing the 
future and speaking of himself as already in a way in the 
past. The able commentator (Mr. Bullock) in the Speaker's 
Commentary aptly quotes the continual cry of Louis XIV. 
of France in his old age, ‘‘Quand j’étois rot.” i. 2-18. 
Life is highly unsatisfactory, because all things in heaven 
and earth and in the life of man tend to a recurrent sameness. 
Things are thought to be new, only because what went before 
is soon forgotten. Even wisdom itself is highly unsatisfactory, 
because it is a labour, because it is no real guard against 
inconsistency, because it seems to have small real influence 
upon others (vv. 15, 16; cf il, 16). ii, 1-11. The pleasure 
of doing exactly what he would palled. ii. 12-23. When a 
man is dead and forgotten, what good is his wisdom. The 
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labours his wisdom prepared may well come into the hands 
of a fool who succeeds him. ii. 24-26. The simplest 
enjoyments common to any man are from God, and abun- 
dance in them is no advantage. Sin spoils even these. 
ill.iv. 4. “To everything there is a season and a time 
to every purpose under heaven.” Everything changes into 
its opposite, but God has made all things beautiful in its 
time and has put eternity into man’s heart to appreciate it, 
and only what He doeth is for ever. Harmless rejoicing is 
good, but it passes, in order that men should fear God. 
Wickedness and oppression also have their time of judgment. 
All men die. It is to no purpose that a man envies his 
neighbour. iv. 5-12. Gnomic sentences precisely like 
“ Proverbs” but with a somewhat graver tone further em- 
phasising the compensations of life. iv. 13-16. “A poor 
and wise youth is better than an old and foolish king who 
knoweth not to receive admonition any more” (if Solomon 
wrote this, what a picture it gives!), for the king came into 
the world naked and poor, and however many he ruled over, 
there is small chance of his posterity rejoicing in his memory. 
He leaves the world poor. v. 1-7. The gnomic wisdom 
of true religion, which, if real, gives solace. v. 8-20. 
Oppression of the poor and perversion of justice are not 
unintelligible, for one higher than all observeth, and the 
common blessings of the earth’s produce are for all. The 
king is indebted to them as much as any man. ‘The heaping 
up of wealth is no real satisfaction. It takes away the sweet 
sleep the labouring man enjoys. It is also subject to sudden 
calamity (cf. Job). Present harmless enjoyment is a good 
thing, but a man must remember the number of his days for 
God requireth what is really in his heart. vi. 1-12. Riches 
and children and length of life are unsatisfactory as an end 
in themselves, for they pass. vil. 1-22. Further proverbs 
of the compensations of life. vii. 23—vill. 2. The writer has 
found that wisdom is unattainable in its completeness. Much 
remains beyond. But one thing he has found—the bitter- 
ness of a designing woman, which God spares those only 
who fear Him. He has found one man in a thousand, but 
N 
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not a woman in a thousand. viii. 2-ix. 6. The king is to be 
obeyed for conscience’ sake and for happiness; but his power 
is not over the spirit. In this region, however, good and 
evil are real and distinct. At one time he thought that 
nothing mattered, yet all things are in the hand of God. 
ix. 7-16. It is a good thing in the fear of God to make the 
best use of the present with all our might. But even here 
much appears to happen by accident, and a wise deed may be 
forgotten, because a man is poor. ix. 17—xi. 8. Proverbs 
in illustration of wisdom—which is sure of effect (xi. 1, 2, 6), 
and can only be practised as long as man lives (xi, 3-4). 
Afterwards his wisdom or unwisdom must remain as it is. 
xi. g—xii. 8. It is natural and right for youth to rejoice, but — 
to rejoice soberly, remembering the Creator and the certain 
approach of old age and death, to which folly in youth gives 
a sting. 

xii. 9-14. Epilogue. All this has been written for his 
people. The Koheleth in his old age, as in his youth, is 
seeking still to make wisdom accessible and agreeable to his 
people; for the words of the wise and of the masters of 
assemblies of Solomonic discussions are steadfast and useful 
to improvement, for they proceed from the gift of the one 
shepherd, God; though mere study and making books tend 
to weariness. ‘The end of ail that has been heard in the 
colloquies of Solomon, whether in this writing or the other 
writings, is, fear God and keep His commandments for this 
is the whole of man. For God (and here comes in the true 
argument of the reason for a future life) shall bring every 
work into judgment concerning every hidden thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil.” 

I am aware that there is a general agreement amongst 
Hebrew scholars that the language of Koheleth is impossible 
to Solomon, and much later. One of the latest contributions 
to this decision is C. H. H. Wright’s able commentary on 
the book. But it may also be said, and has been said by 
many competent scholars, including Pusey, that the lan- 
guage is not decisive. The whole tone and substance and 

1 Solomon’s wives and concubines were a thousand. 
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manner of the book is like Solomon’s old age. The tradition 
of i, 1, 12 is express, and the epilogue confirms it in a 
specially satisfactory way. The character of the thinking is 
that of the Solomonic mashal—right reasoning on a mature, 
inconsistent, and somewhat bitter experience, in which a 
profound sense of God and His wisdom and future judgment 
is not lost. The gnomic sentences, into which the author 
falls almost unconsciously, are exactly like Proverbs. The 
Eastern figures of approaching age and death are exactly like 
the Eastern similes of “the Song of Songs.” Only both 
have a graver tone. There are many verbal coincidences and. 
allusions that fit Solomon. With regard to the language it 
may be said that the language is not the language of any post- 
captivity writing. It is only peculiar and supposed to be 
late. Now just in this matter there seems extreme danger 
in a too confident critical decision. For it is certain that 
Solomon, and especially in his old age, was an expert linguist 
in cognate dialects. It is not conceivable that he held con- 
verse with his numerous foreign wives in dumb show. He 
must have thought and spoken in dialects allied to but not 
the same as his native tongue. And it is not unnatural to 
his old age, therefore, that his language, though still pure 
Hebrew in the main, should have a colour of foreign words 
and foreign turns of expression given to it. 


I have said that it is a standing surprise that so little of 
Solomon’s authorship has been preserved. But on reflection, 
it is at least very striking that what is from ancient times 
associated with his name gives a tolerably complete philo- 
sophy of the right use of the intellect as a gift of God. We 
have its decisions on the truth and beauty of monogamous 
love; on the right behaviour in temptation and in the whole 
conduct of every department of life ; on the problem of unde- 
served suffering, which foreshadows the mystery of Christ ; on 
the anchor which holds the right thinking intellect, even after 
a life of matured, varied, inconsistent, and bitter experience 
—the supreme belief in God—that duty after all is the whole 
of man, and not mere inclination. 
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We may consider that as we have probably only a selection 
of Psalms and Prophecies, only a selection of historic situa- 
tions and facts, always with a teaching purpose, so we have 
here only a selection of the high thinking of Solomon in, 
however, a fairly complete reflection. 

F. Esther.—The position of Esther involves no conclusion 
as to the age of the other writings with which it was bound 
together. The five megilloth have their position and order 
from the feasts on which in later custom they were read. 
The five megilloth were generally inserted in the MSS. in 
this position in “the writings,” and hence comes their 
present place. The interest for us in this book is heightened 
by the fact that the King of Persia, Ahasuerus, is the Xerxes 
who invaded Greece and was defeated at Thermopyle and — 
Salamis, ¢c. 480 B.c. The book may therefore be contempo- 
rary with the highest point of art and literature in Athens. 
Contents :—1i. Vashti’s refusal to come into a drunken feast 
to exhibit her beauty results in her being deposed from her 
royal estate as an example to other wives. 1. Esther, the 
relation of Mordecai, a descendant of Kish, Saul’s father, 
becomes Xerxes’ queen, and Mordecai informs the king by 
her of a conspiracy. iii, A certain Haman comes into high 
honour, and is offended by the want of respect shown him 
by Mordecai. He at first seeks to revenge himself on 
Mordecai alone, but learning his race he gets the king to 
decree the slaughter of all Jews in Xerxes’ dominions. iv. At 
Esther’s instigation a fast is proclaimed for the Jews.  v. 
Esther invites Xerxes and Haman to a feast. Elated by the 
honour Haman prepares a gallows for Mordecai. vi. But 
that night Xerxes cannot sleep, and ordering the records to 
be read finds about Mordecai’s having saved him from a 
conspiracy, and orders Haman to show him great honour, 
vii. Esther at her feast accuses Haman and petitions for the 
deliverance of her nation. Haman is hanged.  viii., ix. The 
Jews, allowed and encouraged to defend themselves on the 
day of the decree, prevail, being helped by authority. Mordecai 
is exalted and Haman’s ten sons are hanged. The fourteenth 
of Adar is made a festival of memorial, and (ix. 20) Mordecai 
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sends letters to all Jews to enjoin the keeping of this feast. 
It is called Purim, because Pur, or the lot, was cast for their 
destruction, Esther confirms this feast of Purim. x. Xerxes 
lays a tribute on the land. Mordecai stands for the Jews. 
Esther is an exceedingly curious book, and, as a piece of 
literature, is allowed to have much power. Its entrance into 
the canon was at first much contested. Afterwards, when 
there was nothing but a Jewish dispersion, it was much 
valued for its patriotism. -The LXX. adorned it with additions 
which at one time were, like the additions to Job and other 
additions, in the text as a continuous narrative. These got 
separated from the text and stand by themselves as “the 
rest of Esther.” Their apparent object is to make Esther 
more religious by adding the name of God and prayers, like 
Manasseh’s prayer, to Jehovah.1 In Esther the name of 
God does not occur. Its historical worth is a difficult ques- 
tion. On the one hand, the character of Xerxes is likely, 
and Persian manners and customs and words are probably 
true. The objection that the. expedition of Xerxes into 
Greece occurred between the third year of his reign, when 
Vashti was repudiated, and the seventh, when Esther was 
made queen (De Wette), does not seem of much importance, 
Hebrew writers deliberately leave out what is not in the line of 
their purpose, The defeat of Xerxes would have disturbed the 
excellent balance of the story. On the other hand, the things 
told in it are extraordinary, and probably at least exaggerated 
(Bleek, De Wette). It may be a didactic history based on 
fact. Its purpose is to show a Divine providence still in 
favour of those Jews who were not patriotic enough to return 
to their land. The feast of Purim is mentioned in 2 Macc. 
xv. 36 as “ Mordecai’s day.” It is characterised by a good 
deal of national pride and unnecessary cursing of dead 
enemies (Streane). It is in the highest degree improbable 
that the book was written because of the feast, and not the 
feast instituted because of the facts recorded, Against Bleek’s 


1 These additions and stories of the LXX. seem to be influenced by the 
addiction of the later Egyptians to historical story-telling. The Alexandrian 
Jews did not wish to be behind-hand (cf Wiedemann). 
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verdict that the book breathes ‘‘a spirit of revenge that puts it 
the furthest of any O.T. book from the spirit of the Gospel,” 
may be set Streane’s verdict that it is “far from lacking the 
religiouselement. Ps. cxxi. 4 (one of the Psalms for ‘the going © 
up’ of such Jews to the feasts), ‘He that keepeth Israel,’ &c., 
might well be its motto.” There seems considerable absurdity 
in the opinion, maintained with all gravity by Zimmern, 
Winkler, and others, that it is a Marduk myth in Persian 
dress. The writer may be suggested, by ix. 20 compared 
with ix. 32, to be Mordecai himself. Tradition ascribes it to 
the great synagogue. The internal indications are like the 
times of Ezra-Nehemiah. Its date will also depend upon 
our view as to the time of the closing of the Hebrew canon, 
which apparently was practically accomplished in the times 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

G. Daniel.—Contents :—The book divides into two parts: 
a historical part, i—vi.; and a prophetic part, vii.—xil. 
i. introduces the dramatis persone. Daniel and his three 
friends with Jewish and Babylonian names, captives brought 
by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon from Jerusalem in the first 
deportation in Jehoiakim’s reign. Their fidelity to the law, 
and its success. ii. Daniel interprets Nebuchadnezzar’s for- 
gotten dream of the great image with the golden head, and 
is raised to high rank at court in consequence. The dream 
is of the finally victorious kingdom of God. iii. As a probable 
consequence of the dream, Nebuchadnezzar sets up an image 
to be worshipped with Divine honours. The refusal, burning, 
and deliverance of Daniel’s three friends. The form of the 
fourth in the furnace was like ‘a son of God.” iv. The 
madness of Nebuchadnezzar, as a punishment for not giving 
God the glory, forewarned in a dream, and brought to pass, 
His return to reason. This chapter is in the 1st person, 
related by Nebuchadnezzar himself. v. Belshazzar’s feast 
and the taking of Babylon, probably of the citadel;2 

1 See Moller’s article, ‘‘ Canon,” in Murray’s Dictionary. 

* The inscription of Cyrus says he possessed Babylon ‘‘ without battle 
and slaughter” on the 16th of Tisri 539 B.c. The history of the time, as 


far as it can be deciphered, seems to show internal dissensions (see 
Wright, 2 doc.), This may have been the last stand. 
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Belshazzar slain. vi. Daniel’s trial in the lions’ den in the first 
years of Darius the Mede. Daniel’s prosperity, the cause of this 
jealousy, is increased. The visions. vii. 1-14, Avision in the 
first year of King Belshazzar—four wild beasts, answering to 
the four parts of the statue. Their power taken away by the 
everlasting kingdom of the Son of Man, coming in the clouds 
of heaven, answering to the stone made without hands that 
demolishes the statue. vii. 15-28, The interpretation to the 
troubled Daniel. viii. r~14. The vision of the ram and the 
goat in the third year of King Belshazzar. ‘The abomina- 
tion of desolation” (verse 13).1 viii. 15-27. The interpretation 
of the kings of Media and Persia and the King of Greece. 
ix. Daniel meditating and praying about Jeremiah’s prophecy 
of seventy years’ captivity. The instruction of Gabriel 
relating to the rebuilding of Jerusalem “in troublous times,” 
and to the seventy weeks of years to “the bringing in of an 
everlasting righteousness.” Apparently sixty-two weeks to 
- the coming and death of the Messiah (‘the anointed one” of 
the R.V. is the same as Messiah), and therefore eight weeks 
of years after to a second destruction of the nation “ by the 
people of the prince that shall come.” x. Vision in the third 
year of Cyrus, King of Persia, of the deliverance of Israel by 
Michael in the first year of Darius the Mede. xi. The 
vision of various kings (mediated by the angel), who shall, 
after success for a time, fail.2 xii. The prophecy to be a 
sealed book; but the time of the end is definitely fixed in 
the counsel of God. In the mean season “many shall go 
to and fro and knowledge shall be increased”; and after the 
great sorrows of the end, “many” shall be raised from the 
dead to different fortune. Those that turned many to 
righteousness shall be specially rewarded. Daniel, too, “ shall 
stand in his lot (as in the promised land) in the end of 
the days.” ii. 4b-vii. 28, are written in that earlier form of 
Aramaic, which is called Biblical, in which also Ezra 
iv, 8—vi. 18, vii. 12-26, and Jer. x. 11 are written. 

1 The Greek has three times ‘‘the abomination of desolation” (ix. 17, 
p< te bea) ae we 

2 Wright shows reason why this chapter probably is both text and 
explanation. The explanation is later than the text. 
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It is manifest that with regard to a book so greatly debated, 
only the plainer points, as they seem to me, can be very 
briefly stated here. 

1. There seems to be at least quite as much prejudice and 
mere arrogance of critical judgment in the attack upon the 
genuineness and real inspiration of this book, as have ever 
been employed in its defence, It is difficult for the plain 
man to disentangle the subject from the prejudices in which 
it is deeply involved. Statements are perpetually made with 
absolute confidence, which at least have nothing better than 
uncertainty to back them. It is a poor compliment to the 
acumen of Porphyry for a Christian scholar to take up exactly 
his position, and say it does not matter. 

2. The book is a great book, and treats of great matters in 
a great way. If we choose to call its visions “ apocalypse,” 
that allies them to kindred apocalypse in the O.T.,! not to 
the imitative weakness of later times. ‘The apocalypses out- 
side the canon of scripture are not great books, and they 
have never had far-reaching influence for good. The most un- 
prejudiced thinkers are agreed that “the kingdom of heaven” 
or “of God,” which dominated the expectation of the hearts 
of the best in the times of our Lord is based on Daniel. 
The very expression “ kingdom of heaven” came from Daniel.” 
Our Lord made His claim to be the Messiah in His trial 
before the high priest in Daniel’s words, ‘“‘the Son of Man, 
coming upon or with the clouds of heaven,” and was well 
understood. By so doing He broke the fetters of the narrowly 
historical interpreter, and made the horizons of Daniel far- 
reaching. It was to the very words of ‘‘ Daniel the prophet ” 
that He alludes in His last prophetical discourse, which has 
so realised itself in the world. I bring in here no question 
of the Kenosis. In our Lord’s time, and in our Lord’s own 
judgment, Daniel was a great and inspired book. And pro- 


1 ¢.¢, Ezekiel’s temple vision, parts of Isaiah, Joel, and Zechariah. 

2 See Wendt, Dze Lehre Jesu, p. 131. Beyschlag, V.7. Theology, i. 
p- 42, ‘‘ The expression rather appears to have come from Dan. ii. 44, vii. 
13, 14, and to have pointed to heaven as the original home of the 
kingdom of God.” 
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bably that “ the kingdom of heaven” was “ near” came from 
Daniel also. 

If a Maccabeean Jew did write Daniel, it is well to see 
clearly what are the limits to which a Christian scholar 
may go with reason. Daniel, whoever wrote it, is a great 
book. Its first part is a writing of genius, its second part, 
joined intimately to the first, is epoch-making in Hebrew 
thought. It was what Hitzig! called ‘the genial lucidity” of 
Liicke that long ago stated the case at its utmost :—“ Daniel 
introduces the idea of universal history into Hebrew thought. 
This idea was indeed inborn in the thought of the monotheist 
theocracy and Abraham’s promise of blessing for all nations, 
But Daniel surveyed the whole process of the heathen world 
power from the standpoint of universal history. In the 
broader evolution of his apocalypse he described the whole 
antitheocratic and world-wide career from its first conflicts 
in the world right on to the last, where the antitheocratic 
power reached its height, but also its absolute end for 
humanity. God’s kingdom is a kingdom whose Lord is 
more than a mere son of David, but, indeed, one who 
comes in the clouds, and so the Son of Man descending 
from Heaven, who has long ago received all authority from 
God. God’s kingdom is a kingdom which, being eternal 
and not passing away, has already overcome death by the 
Resurrection. 

* According to Daniel also the world-ruling heathendom, in 
the person of its rulers, so far as they come into closer touch 
with the theocratic truth, has a foreboding, nay, still more, a 
dreamlike prophecy, of its own extinction, which comes 
from the deepest and most primitive revelation in the human 
race. The horizons of Daniel accordingly transcend the time 
measures of earlier prophecy. Where Jeremiah has seventy 
years, he must have seventy weeks of years. He well places 
his philosophy of history in Babylon, the ancient world 


1 Hitzig very expressly points out that our choice here lies, not between 
genuineness and a literary device of the author, but between genuineness 
and a forgery, however good in intention (Comm. p. x.). 
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centre of wisdom and of power, and remains anonymous by 
choice,” 1 

3. But notwithstanding the confident statement that the 
book was written in January 164, this conclusion, far from 
removing all difficulties, heaps them up. The times of the 
Maccabees and after knew of no great inspiring book. They 
confessed over and over again in those days that there was 
no prophet, though they confidently expected one to arise.? 
Their canon was apparently closed. They looked back.? 
They had “for their encouragement the holy books which 
were in their hands.”4 Their religion was become no longer 
a living voice but ‘the books of the law.”® ‘The first book 
of the Maccabees, written 105-63 B.c. (Konig), in the first 
third of the last century before Christ (Strack), is a good 
historical source. ‘With the highest probability the writer 
had written material before him” (Strack). Probably in this 
written material there is clear evidence not only of general 
knowledge of Daniel, nor yet of Daniel in Hebrew or Aramaic, 
but of the LXX. translation of Daniel.6 However we may 
take the matter, the graphic stories of Daniel do not project 
the troubles of Antiochus Epiphanes into the past (Hitzig). 
Kliefoth and Wright have proved that the troubles of Daniel’s 
book were essentially different. The history of Maccabees, 
though certainly written in Hebrew, never found its way into 
the Hebrew canon at all, and is only preserved to us at all in 
the Alexandrian Greek version. ‘This is a standing surprise, 
if the canon was not closed. Against the omission of 
Daniel’s name in the catalogue of the worthies of Israel 
(Sirach, xliv.—l.), the omission of Ezra’s name may be set. 
The catalogue is incomplete. Ezekiel knew the wisdom of 
Daniel well. 

4. Taken at its most cautious estimate, the difficulties so 
insisted upon against Daniel’s genuineness have tended to 


1 T have endeavoured to give the substance of Liicke, Ofenbarung des 
Johannes, pp. 49-55. 

2 1 Macc. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41. 3 1 Macc. ii. 49-68. 

4 1 Macc. xii. 9. 5 1 Mace. i. 56, 57. 

6 See C. H. H. Wright’s Commentary. 
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decrease rather than to increase. Many are merely captious. 
Some may be simply an expression of our own historic 
ignorance of a very difficult period. Nebuchadnezzar did 
rebuild Babylon. He has left his name on his bricks, There 
is a strangé reminiscence of his madness, which tallies in 
curious detail with Daniel’s account. There is also an inscrip- 
tion which may relate to it. Belshazzar did exist and his name 
is found in Babylonian inscriptions. -Greek instruments had 
got about in the world long before Alexander the Great. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s rescript in iv. has a Babylonian flavour. 
It is fine fiction at any rate in the Maccabeean Jew. 

The mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic does not come later 
down apparently than Ezra-Nehemiah, whatever its reason. 
ii. 4 does not mean, as even the R.V. makes it mean, that 
the Chaldeans spoke in Aramaic, 7.2. Western Aramaic, the 
world language of those times. It is a gloss to indicate 
that the Aramaic part of Daniel begins here, and it goes on 
till the end of chapter vii. This is proved, as Wright well 
says, from Ezra iv. 7. ‘The writing of the letter was 
written in the Aramaic character, and set forth in the Aramaic 
tongue,” and Ezra iv. 8—vi. 18 proceeds in Aramaic. That 
the Kasdim or Chaldeans are included among Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s soothsayers and king’s counsellors does not prove 
that Daniel is post-exilic, 

Daniel uses Kasdim elsewhere generally. Very probably, 
as Kasdim appears to be used in a somewhat similar sense by 
Herodotus (I. 183), it may well be that the times of Nebuchad- 
nezzar were times of transition when the earlier sense of this 
word was tending to the later. Whoever Darius the Mede 
was, whether Gobrias (Pinches) or some other, it is manifest 
that the writer intended a king under the authority of Cyrus. 
He was at least as well acquainted with history as the 
Chronicler, and perhaps much better. The stories of the first 
part of Daniel are certainly the most magnificent stories ever 
told. The dream of ii. is magnificent and the interpretation 
magnificent, if we consider that Nebuchadnezzar was the 
greatest power of his time, and that Daniel and his people 
were apparently swallowed up and their history finished. The 
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dream has come true. The picture of iii. is magnificent. 
The quiet refusal of three captives, whose future was in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s hand, to defile their conscience by accommo- 
dation is splendidly drawn. The whole scene is great. The 
fourth, with them in the fire, like a son of God, was well 
known in the history of Israel. Who was this but “ the 
angel that delivered Jacob, as next of his kin, from all evil” ? 
The madness of Nebuchadnezzar (iv.) is a splendid parable 
at the very least; and a parable it is still, even if it is his- 
torically true. Truly magnificent is Belshazzar’s feast (v.). 
The modern rendering of the writing on the wall is as forced 
as it is unnecessary, and turns the writing into an unmeaning 
bathos, 

Fine and pathetic is the story of Daniel’s persistence in 
prayer, and it is only captiousness to find four hundred 
persons cast into the lions’ den in the sequel. The story 
itself implies them much less, and only a few. 

5. But when we come to the main prophecies of the bock, 
the modern exegesis of them would in any other subject be 
allowed to be essentially unsound. They turn, as one says 
well, what they desire to be prophecy after the event into 
prophecy without any event. The main prophecies are two. 

(1) The last world power that exists in a diminished and 
divided state, when the kingdom of God is set up for ever 
and all heathen antitheocratic power disappears forever, like 
“the chaff of the summer threshing floors, blown away by 
the wind,” is the Roman, as we have seen it become. 
The dream of ii. and the vision of vii. are essentially and 
practically the same, as Wright has well pointed out, though 
their figures are very different. Without doubt, on any 
supposition, the images are finely devised. They picture 
each world power with a keenness (Pusey) which is striking 
and actual. As Kohler well says, no Maccabeean Jew, and 
specially no Maccabeean Jew with the historic keenness of the 
writer of Daniel, would have thought for a moment of 
characterising the dominion of Antiochus, “the madman,” 1 


1 So he was called by the Jews, with word-play on Epiphanes. 
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as “a fourth kingdom upon earth, which shall be diverse 
from all the other kingdoms, and shall devour the whole 
earth and shall tread it down and break it in pieces.” And the 
next verses, as Wright well indicates, show this kingdom, like 
the dream of ii., still in power but diminished and divided. 
The whole description applies, and applies only and applies 
well, to the empire of the Romans. There have only been 
four really great world powers from Daniel’s times: Babylon, 
Medo-Persia, Greece (Alexander the Great), and Rome. Any 
attempt to divide them differently is historically baseless, and 
leads to exegetic obscurantism. That the fourth kingdom 
was Rome is the ancient interpretation. 

(2) The prophecy of the seventy weeks (490 years, a 
round number) brings us to our Lord’s time (ix. 21-27). 
“The everlasting righteousness” and the other great things 
spoken of only apply in any intelligible sense to Him. He it 
was, who was (Messiah-prince) “cut off and had nothing of 
his own.” 1 He was “ Jehovah’s fellow,” the Good Shepherd of 
Zechariah, who was “smitten,” whose purpose was thwarted, 
whose price was set at thirty pieces of silver (Zech. 
Xi, xili, 6—g), Ben Zakkai, who, according to the Talmudic 
story, escaped “with the skin of his teeth” from the 
destruction of Jerusalem and saluted Titus as a king, and 
being informed that he was not a king, replied: ‘True, thou 
art not yet a king, but a monarch shalt thou become, for the 
temple of Jerusalem can only perish at the hands of a king,” 
was a good exegete of “the people of the prince that shall 
come.”2 It is more than probable that “the ancient and 
steadfast opinion of some one to rise from Judea, who 
should have universal dominion,” and the sense of the 
nearness of this which we find in Josephus and Suetonius, 
and Tacitus and the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, give the ancient 
Jewish interpretation of this prophecy. For in truth the 
book of Daniel has the seal of Divine prophecy put upon 
it. With regard to the last chapter, I do not see any 


1Jt is to be noted that, as Wetstein points out, Ms Jewish title 
‘Christ’ comes from this place of Daniel. 
2 Daniel and his Prophecies, Dr. C. H. H. Wright, p. 239. 
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absurdity in Lord Bacon’s exegesis of “many going to and 
fro and knowledge being increased” being a vision and a very 
characteristic one, of the times which Bacon foresaw, and in 
which we are. The usual explanation, given indeed by almost 
all moderns, is not large enough for the context. It cannot refer 
without a strained meaning merely to a better understanding of 
Daniel’s prophecy. It stands side by side with the process of 
the purification of many in the trial of this world’s life, with 
hope and fear of the resurrection, with the end of the age. 

6. It is certain, then, that Daniel is a great and inspired 
book, Yet much must remain uncertain. No very satis- 
factory reason can be given why it was partly written in 
Western Aramaic, and why parts and not the whole are at 
present in Aramaic. The Aramaic part fends to be those 
places which were perhaps not written by Daniel himself; 
just as the Aramaic of Ezra~-Nehemiah is the history, and the 
personal memoirs are in Hebrew. If Dr. Wright is correct 
in assuming, and he gives some good reasons, that it originally 
was all in Aramaic, and the Hebrew parts are translated, this 
might be a reason why it stands where it does in the writings, 
next a book in mixed Aramaic and Hebrew; but much must 
remain obscure. The times to which it refers are difficult 
times for the historian. The times even of Ezra-Nehemiah 
are not so clear as to justify undue dogmatism. Its position 
in “the writings” may be for reasons partly linguistic and 
partly because of its subject-matter. It exhibits a linguistic 
phenomenon which is only found again in Ezra-Nehemiah. Its 
epoch-making philosophy of universal history and the form this 
takes may have set it in the judgment of the custodians of the 
national literature apart from the other prophets. The two last 
books of that really accomplished scholar, Dr. C. H. H. Wright, 
as they are among the latest, so they are among the clearest and 
most satisfactory expositions of the many questions that sur- 
round the great book of ‘‘ Daniel the prophet.” 1 


1 Daniel and his Prophecies, 1906; Daniel and its Critics, 1906 
(Williams & Norgate). The first is more popular and includes a useful 
translation. The second is learned and thorough. Both are clear and 
competent, 
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If we have really sound reason for believing the Hebrew 
canon to be complete by the time of the grandfather or 
ancestor of Jesus, who translated Sirach (7.2. ¢, 180 B.C.), its 
position in “the writings ” cannot be because it was written by 
a great Jew of the-Maccabeean period.! 

H. Lera-Nehemiah.—It is generally held that these two 
books, which include the memoirs of Ezra and of Nehemiah, 
written by themselves, and are based upon earlier material, 
were written at the time of the Chronicler, and possibly by 
him. For they originally formed only one book, called Ezra 
by the Jews. Contents :—Ezra iiv. The first return of the 
Jews and Benjamites and possibly other tribes in the first 
year of Cyrus (538 B.c., so Strack). It will remain uncertain 
but probable, as to whether Sheshbazzar of chap, i. was 
another (a heathen Babylonian) name for Zerubbabel. Shesh- 
bazzar is Babylonian. Zerubbabel means in Hebrew “born 
in Babylon.” He is called “the prince of Judah” (cf the 
use of this word in Ezek. and Daniel). ii. gives a census of 
the returned Jews. iii. introduces us to Joshua (spelled 
Jeshua) the high priest and the first sacrifices, and apparently 
only the drawing out of the foundation of the temple, on the 
old spots. iv. The half-heathenish dwellers in the land, the 
later Samaritans, their co-operation being refused, resist them. 
iv. 6, 7-24 speaks of a letter to Ahasuerus (the Xerxes of 
Esther), and gives a letter to Artaxerxes and its answer. 
The building of the temple ceases. v.—vi. The building of 
the temple begun in the second year of Darius encouraged 
by Haggai and Zechariah (520-515 B.C.). The Passover. 
Ezra vii._x. The second return with Ezra, who is called “a 
ready scribe in the law of Moses” (vii. 6), and by moderns 
“the Second Moses.” This took place in 458 B.c., in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. There had been a 
deficiency of Levites in the first return, and Ezra could only 
persuade (viii. 15—20) about fifty Levites, with a larger company 
of Nethinims, to accompany him; two of them are expressly 
designated “teachers.” With a fast and prayer on the 
journey, the first act was to enforce the putting away of 


1 Dec. 25, 165 B.C., is the date of the reconsecration of the temple. 
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foreign wives, ix. gives Ezra’s prayer. vii. 15-ix. is an 
interesting extract in the first person from Ezra’s own 
memoirs, x. 18—44 is a list of those who had taken strange 
wives. Nehemiah.—The title runs “The words of Nehemiah 
the son of Hacaliah.” The substance of the account is 
in the first person, and is the memoir of Nehemiah himself, 
though parts may be added from other documents, eg. 
vii, answering to Ezra ii, is a census of those who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel (i.—vii.). iii. In the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes (445 B.C.), and in answer to Nehe- 
miah’s prayer, he is sent to help in the restoration of 
Jerusalem, iii., iv., and vi. In fifty-two days, with trowel in 
one hand and sword in the other, “in troublous times” 
(Daniel) because of the enmity of Sanballat of Beth Horon 
and Tobias the Ammonite, the wall of Jerusalem is built. 
v. The difficulty of this task is increased by the unbrotherly 
usury amongst the returned Jews, which Nehemiah endeavours 
to correct. vii. is the census again. viii. The reading of the 
law by Ezra in the seventh month to the assembly of the 
whole people from a pulpit of wood. He and his helpers 
read distinctly and gave explanations.1 This reading results 
in the celebration of the feast of tabernacles. ix. A general 
fast is appointed strangely on the twenty-fourth day of the 
seventh month (not the day of Atonement, which is the tenth). 
The prayer of the Levites recites the well-known history 
Israel. The covenant with Jehovah is renewed (ix. 38-x.),? 
and its renewal induces a greater observance of ‘God's law, 
which was given by Moses, the servant of God,” and “the 
commandments of Jehovah their Lord.” x. The Sabbath is 
better kept. The poll-tax of a third of a shekel (not the 
legal half, possibly because of the poverty of the people, or 
a change in money values) is paid. Usury is abolished and 
tithes are paid. xi.—xil. 26 gives statistics of Jerusalem and 
the other cities which had become inhabited. xii. 27-47 gives 


1 At this time Nehemiah, appointed tirshatha, or governor, tells the 
people to keep festival and not to weep, as ‘‘the joy of Jehovah is their 
strength (viii. 9, 10), 

* x, I-28 gives the names of those who ‘‘ sealed ” the covenant. 
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the religious dedication of the walls of Jerusalem and other 
orders taken. xiii. 1-3. After hearing the law the people 
separated from “ the mixed multitude.” xiii. 4-14. Nehemiah, 
who had been absent with Artaxerxes, returns shortly after 
the thirty-second year of his reign (433 B.c.). He corrects 
priestly disorders. xiii. 15-22, He stops buying and selling 
and harvest work on the Sabbath, and endeavours to promote 
its holier observance. xiii. 23-31. He corrects foreign mar- 
riages, which had again taken place, and stops them as far as 
may be. A priestinvolved. Priestly and Levitical duties and 
dues enforced. It may well be conceived that Malachi helped 
the improvements in Nehemiah’s day as Haggai and Zechariah 
had promoted the building of the temple, and Malachi’s 
book adds to the picture of the times. And the noble 
Hallelujah Psalms of the last book express the spirit of praise 
in which the best men of these times worked. The Aramaic 
parts are Ezra iv. 8—vi. 18, vii. 12-26; with the exception of 
vi. 13—18, which continues the Jewish story in Aramaic, these 
places are foreign documents. The memoirs and the rest 
are in the Hebrew of the time with Persian words here and 
there. The book of Ezra-Nehemiah is intensely interesting. 
We have the very heart of these men in their own words. 
The various letters and edicts of Samaritans and Persian 
kings are certainly genuine. The letter of the Samaritans 
displays considerable malignant acuteness of political finesse. 
The census and the genealogies, though there may be mis- 
takes in transcription and even errors in fact, show the care 
of the times, and are generally trustworthy. The whole 
picture of the reading and explanation of the law, and the 
prayers of the Levites and of Nehemiah, show the times to be 
times not of origination but of retrospect. 

Ezra was a very good man, but in narrow grooves. His 
work and the work of ‘the great synagogue,” which is not 
so mythical as Kuenen would make it, directed to “ putting 
a hedge round the law,” resulted in the ultra legalism with 
which our Lord finds himself continually in conflict. The 
naive protestations of his own righteousness, which Nehemiah 
perpetually makes, were quite safe when infused with his 

fe) 
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own transparent goodness and sincerity, but divorced from 
these they became the Pharisaism of our Lord’s day. Ezra 
and Nehemiah were not of great and towering genius. They 
were great for their times. They were, like the Chronicler, 
not founders of the law or the prophets, They were founders 
of all that was best in Judaism. 

I, The two books of the Chronicles, called well by the 
LXX. “the things left untold.” 1—Contents :—1 Chron. i.—ix. 
Genealogies. i. From Adam to Israel. ii—iv. Judah, iii. 
The genealogy of David’s descendants. v. 1-26, ‘The tribes 
east of the Jordan. v. 27-vi. Levi. vii. The other 
tribes ; Zebulun omitted, viii. Benjamin. ix. The dwellers 
in Jerusalem, and the house of Saul. These genealogies 
have sometimes old historic details taken from sources 
attached to them. x.—xxix. David. His sin is left out.? 
x. The death of Saul. xi. David (unchronological) made 
king (xi. 1-9). xi. ro-xil, goes back to the gradual 
gathering of men from all tribes to David from the time 
of David’s persecution by Saul till the time of his estab- 
lishment. Benjamin are among the last. There is a fine 
piece of soldierly poetry preserved to us xii. 18. Xxiii., 
xv., xvi. David’s first act the bringing up of the ark and 
preparation for it, including other incidents (xiv.)—probably 
out of chronological sequence. ‘The bringing up of the ark 
at first a failure, after a success with great clash of joyous 
music. xvi. 8-37 is the Psalm of thanksgiving sung by 
David’s order. xvii. 1—xxvi. 19. Preparations for the build- 
ing of the temple. xviii._xx. Wars. xxi. The Census. David’s 
ordering of the Divine service. Priests, Levites, singers, 
doorkeepers, xxvi. 20—xxvii. Civil and military officers, 
XXViil., xxix, Preparations and noble speeches of David 
with regard to the coming temple. His people give willingly 


1 The LXX. made Samuel and Kings into four books “touching the 
Kings,” and divided the Chronicles into two parts. ‘‘Chronicles” translates 
the Hebrew title, which means the “ daily record of events,” or ‘‘ records 
of the past.” 

2 Though Wellhausen says truly : ‘‘The Chronicler knew all David’s 
delinquencies well enough, as is clear from incidental expressions” 
(Prolegomena, p. 173). 
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for it. 2 Chron. i-ix. Solomon.  ii.-vii, Building and 
dedication of the temple. The dispraise of Solomon in 
Kings is left out. 2 Chron. x.—-xxxvi. History of the kingdom 
of Judah up to the end of the Babylonian exile in varying 
detail and chiefly from the standpoint of Levitical usages and 
Levitical reforms. xi., xii. Rehoboam. xiii. Abijah. 
xiv.-xvi. Asa. xvii._xx. Jehoshaphat, with his improvement 
of the judicature. xxi. Jehoram.  xxii., xxiii. Ahaziah, 
Athaliah. xxiv. Joash. xxv. Amaziah. xxvi. Uzziah or 
Azariah. xxvii. Jotham. xxviii. Ahaz. xxix.—xxxii. Hezekiah, 
his great reform. The incident of Sennacherib is brief, but 
with significant explanations, It has been told before. 
xxxill. Manasseh, with addition of the captivity in Babylon 
and his repentance. Amon. xxxiv., xxxv. Josiah’s great 
reformation, xxxvi. The last kings. The destruction of 
Jerusalem, The land enjoys its Sabbaths, and Jeremiah 
gave the period of this. The decree of Cyrus for the 
return, 


1, It is significant, and highly significant, that the 
Chronicler, who is supposed, and probably rightly supposed, 
to be one person, because of the constant peculiarity of his 
language (Graf), gives his sources with a continual emphasis, 
and much more emphasis than heretofore. Whatever mis- 
takes or exaggeration he may have made, his idea of history 
was that it was contemporaneous, and not a spinning out by 
the brain of the fancies and customs of his own time. I 
think we ought to credit the Chronicler with at least this 
amount of common honesty, The O.T, has been so long 
in an atmosphere of unreasonable scepticism, that it is difficult 
for the most level-headed commentator to go even so far. 
But the spirit of the Chronicler, if we may gather it from 
the spirit of this book, was true-hearted enough and his 
intention perfectly fair and good. Says Davidson (four 
years before Graf, but fifty-six years after De Wette’s first 
onslaught, which Wellhausen praises): ‘‘The writer usually 
follows his sources without falsifying them.” The Chronicler’s 
purpose was to illustrate and encourage the post-exilic people 
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in their renewal of the theocracy by drawing from his sources 
things passed by in Samuel and Kings, which show that the 


importance of worship and fealty to the law adorned the. 


history of their past, and gave them an ideal to work towards. 
Samuel and Kings had another purpose—Samuel to show 
the kingdom based upon heroic personality: Kings to show 
how punishment destroyed Solomon’s glory and corruption 
came from the northern kingdom. The centre of the 
Chronicles is Jerusalem, and the Levitical cult in the past 
there. In the time of the Chronicler kings were gone, 
prophets were silent. All they had was the temple and its 
priests and its worship to keep the Hebrew people one and 
pure. The Chronicler was needed to show that this was 
not entirely a new thing. 

2, ‘In forty-five passages, longer or shorter, the Chronicler 
agrees verbally, or almost verbally, with Samuel and Kings” 
(Strack), But a careful consideration of these passages, 
which can be carried out conveniently in Girdlestone’s 
Deuterographs,? will show that his purpose is often clearly 
to explain or modernise, or emphasise, after the manner 
of Ezra and “the teachers” in the reading of the law 
(Neh. viii, 8). Perhaps a good instance may be given in 
the leprosy of Uzziah or Azariah. Kings says simply ‘“ the 
Lord smote him with leprosy” (2 Kings xv. 5). Chronicles 
adds that it was because, being uplifted by success, he 
invaded the distinctive functions of the priesthood 
(2 Chron, xxvi. 18-21), But all along the way the Chronicler 
modernises a word, adds an explanatory addition, endeavours 
to make something clearer (2g. “the three times” of 
1 Kings ix, 25, 2 Chron, vill. 12, 13, explains the three 
feasts). Sometimes he may perhaps correct what he thinks 
an error (¢g. 1 Kings xv. 16, 2 Chron. xv. 19). Often he 
changes the Jehovah of Samuel and Kings into Elohim. 
But over and over again it is evident, from the simplicity and 


1 Though some of the Chronicler’s most characteristic additions are not 
sufficiently brought to the front in this book. 

2 Davidson gives an extended list of the Chronicler’s very numerous 
omissions. His omissions also show his purpose. 
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ancient flavour of the addition, that the Chronicler is 
correcting, adding, or explaining from still extant ancient 
sources, which he is poring over. Some of the additions 
may be simply his own opinion of reasons (see 2 Chron. 
viii. 11) that might be given.1 

3. These ancient sources he gives. It is quite manifest 
that a large mass of contemporary writing had survived the 
destruction of Jerusalem which has not come down to us. 
Some of it may have perished in the persecutions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Some may have perished in the 
burning of the second temple, after internecine civil war 
amongst the Jews themselves. Graf allows this survival 
over and over again. Besides the genealogies, taken from 
official registers, with certainly sometimes quite trustworthy 
details attached to them, sometimes with ancient stories 
which are difficult to understand (cf 1 Chron, vil. 20-22),? 
he gives the words of many prophets named and unnamed. 
He may have modernised the language, as he modernised 
the speeches of David. But to accuse him of wholesale 
invention, because of a similar colouring, seems quite 
unreasonable. I do not think him capable of this invention. 
The Chronicler gives as his sources the separate contemporary 
historical works of thirteen prophets apparently, an explana- 
tory work (midrash) on the history of the kings, and three 
or four other apparently continuous historical works, which 
may be the same but do not seem so, and which were more 
generally accessible to educated persons than the official 
documents of a record office (Graf). From these sources, 
he says, come his account, and there may be others that he 
does not name.® 

1 Some of the Chronicler’s alterations, I am afraid, are a bit stupid. 
2 Chron, ii, 8 makes sandal-wood come from Lebanon. Perhaps he 
understood Tarshish ships (z.e. big ships) as those that go to Tarshish 
(2 Chron. xx. 36). 

2 Davidson says with reason that these genealogies were taken from 
other sources than the historical books of the Old Testament or the 
Pentateuch ; for they ‘‘have a better connection and are more complete.” 
They come from old genealogical and topographical lists then extant 


(Zntroduction, vol. ii. p. 77). ; 
3 Though there are errors, and the text is hadly preserved. 
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4. When we come, then, to the larger additions, such as 
the judicial reforms of Jehoshaphat, the great Passover of 
Hezekiah, the great Passover of Josiah, and the like, we 
come with a sense of their probable trustworthiness. 
Davidson says, after a very detailed examination, in which 
he does not spare errors or exaggerations, “the book forms 
a valuable supplement to the history of the theocracy given 
by the earlier books.” It is not quite accurate to say that 
‘‘his standpoint is an ecclesiastical one, and therefore 
Levites everywhere occupy the foreground, while the prophets 
are in the distance.” For does he not preserve for us the 
words of many prophets, the names of many warriors, and 
the inspired poem of one of David’s chiefest captains? 
(1 Chron. xii. 18). Does he not describe with a touch of 
poetry how “from day to day these came to David at 
Ziklag to help him, until it was a great camp like a camp of 
God’? But still it is true that he collects from his ancient 
sources, with errors perhaps, with mistakes in numbers not 
always in the way of exaggeration, with undue emphasis 
perhaps—still he collects what may be useful to inspire a 
people become only independent in so far forth as they 
were a church. He may indeed, eg., tend to blot out in 
2 Chron, xxiii. the part played by the soldiery, as 2 Kings 
xi. gives it, and to give the honour to the Levites almost 
entirely. But he scarcely falsifies in so doing, as the 
movement to make the little boy king certainly came from 
the chief priest and his Levites in the first instance. 

5. For indeed the attack upon the Chronicler’s veracity is an 
absolute necessity for the Wellhausenian. Graf’s theory of 
the late evolution of the law perishes before the truth of the 
Chronicler, His able and useful researches may, nay must, be 
tinged with a hunting after legends and contradictions—a 
somewhat old German cacoethes. Bleek comes to the rescue. 
“By far the greater part of the Chronicles,” he says,! ‘is 
drawn from written sources—older historical books. If we 
had, with regard to the times and circumstances dealt with, 
only possessed the Chronicles as a historical source, in this 


1 Einleitung, pp. 226, 229. 


Mae 
5 Saal fae 
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case they would have presented us with a thoroughly imperfect 
and inaccurate picture of them; but side by side with the 
other books, they give us very valuable and important com- 
plementary information, with many an important record 
which serves to make the other books more complete both 
generally and in details.” 

The Chronicler looks back with affectionate idealism upon 
his nation’s great history as a kingdom of priests and a church 
of God. He does not wish to record faults. But in his 
power of gorgeous fancy, or in his faculty of easy and 
intentional falsification, I have no faith. His clear opinion 
was that history is contemporaneous, and his desire was to 
act by his opinion. The gift of his nation was distinctly 
historical from the first. 

If we take the greater indications, the date of writing of 
the Chronicles would probably be in the lifetime of Nehemiah. 
If Ezra-Nehemiah was written by the Chronicler,! it was 
written as a continuation; and the continuation ends in the 
lifetime of Nehemiah, about 433 B.c. Only two places in 
the genealogies of Nehemiah and the Chronicles seem to 
pass this date, and they may have been added to complete 
a genealogy; or they may only appear to pass this date. It 
would be natural for the Chronicler to do his work as soon 
as possible to encourage and inspire the people of the return, 
There is no trace of Greek influence. There are, as in 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Persian words. One passage, 1 Chron. xxix. 7, 
seems to indicate many years of Persian custom, for it 
probably calculates the offerings of David’s time in Persian 


darics.? 


1 This, however, seems not quite so certain as moderns incline to 


make it. 
2 This seems a striking instance of the Chronicler’s known way of 


modernising his sources. Neither he nor anyone else could suppose 
that David’s currency was darics. 
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